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ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 

It  seems  a  foolish  thing  to  send  into  the  world  a 
book  requiring  a  preface  of  apologies;  and  yet 
more  absurd  to  presume  that  any  deprecation  on 
the  part  of  the  author  could  possibly  win  indul- 
gence for  what  should  be  in  itself  worthless. 

For  this  reason,  and  with  a  very  deep  feeling  of 
the  kindness  I  have  already  experienced  from  the 
pubUc,  I  should  now  abandon  these  little  volumes 
to  their  destiny  without  one  word  of  preface  or  re- 
mark, but  that  a  certain  portion  of  their  contents 
seems  to  require  a  little  explanation. 

It  was  the  wish  and  request  of  my  friends,  many 
months  ago,  that  I  should  collect  various  literary 
trifles  which  were  scattered  about  in  print  or  man- 
uscript, and  allow  them  to  be  published  together. 
My  departure  for  the  Continent  set  aside  this  in- 
tention for  the  time.  I  had  other  and  particular 
objects  in  view,  which  still  keep  full  possession  of 
my  mind,  and  which  have  been  suspended  not 
without  reluctance,  in  order  to  prepare  these  vol- 
umes for  the  press : — neither  had  I^^«\5^^ksi.^xr»^vv§>SKs^; 
in  Germawy ,  V\i^  ^\v^\i^\»\^vi^^S.^^v^>xs.%^^^  '^ 


^^B  OBIOiKAL  PREFACE, 

^^Bat  country :  m  far  from  it,  that  except  dm 
^^■laBt  tew  weeks  at  Munieh^  I  kept  no  n^gij 
^Hes;  but  Ondiiij^,  on  my  return  ki  England^  t; 
^Hiy  pnrticuliirs  which  hud  strongly  excited  | 
^■i^rest  witli  r*igartl  to  the  relative  state  of  art  q 
Hbial  exbttsnee  in  the  two  conn  tries  appeared  f 
H  those  with  wLom  1  coiiverjied,— after  some 
ntioB,  I  was  induced  to  throw  into  form  tb 
Htieraoranda  I  had  marie  on  the  spot.     T? 
MROW  given  to  the  public  in  the  first  volume 
Mittle  collet!tion  with  a  very  sincere  teelin*? 
f  many  imperfections,  and  much  anxiety  w* 

to  the  reception  they  are  likely  to  uiee 

in  the  earne»t  hope  that  Tfhat  has  hm 

perfect  tiimplieity  of  heart,  may  bo  * 

by  my  Engli&h  ami  German  friend 

the  arti^tji,  with  indulgence ;  that  ' 

and  doubt  may  be  awakened  to  inr 

who  read  and  believe  may  he  led  t 

that  those  who  differ  from^  and 

with,  the  writer,  may  both  find 

amusement  in  the  literal  tmth 

pre^sions  she  has  ventured  to 
It  was  difficult  to  give  ^kef 

and  character,  without  mak^ 

fterit^nai  allusions ;  but  ihou 

from  the  life,  I  have  ad^ 

prill uiplc^ — never  to  give 

already  befofe  the  pub  I 

(H'opcrty.  1 


OUlQlNAL.    PREFACE.  YH 

While  writing  this  preface,  I  learn  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  little  sketch  at  the  end  of  the  first  vol- 
ume is  expected  to  return  to  England  before  she 
has  finally  quitted  her  profession.  The  first  im- 
pulse was,  of  course,  to  cancel  those  pages  which 
were  written  long  ago,  and  under  a  far  different 
impression,  feeling  that  their  purport  might  expose 
either  the  gifted  person  alluded  to,  or  the  author  to 
misconstruction.  But  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  do  so  without  causing  not  only  a  great  expense, 
but  also  injury  to  my  publishers,  from  the  con- 
sequent delay.  The  allusion  to  her  inunediate 
retirement  from  the  stage  is  the  only  error  I  am 
aware  of;  and  that  is  only  a  truth  deferred  for  a 
short  period  :  for  the  rest — ^I  have  no  shield  against 
folly  and  malignity,  neither  has  she — 

"  Une  ffemme — ^une  fleur,  s'effeuDle  sans  defence." 

Under  all  the  circumstances  I  would  rather  the 
sketch  had  been  omitted  ;  but  as  this  could  not  be 
done  except  by  an  obvious  injustice,  after  some 
struggle  with  my  own  wishes  and  feelings,  I  have 
suffered  the  whole  to  stand  as  originally  written  ; 
and  it' is  trusted  to  the  best  and  kindest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  public. 

A.  J. 
May,  1834. 

NoiK.     The  original  Edition  was  published  in  two  vo^" 
umes. 
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SKETCHES    OF    ART,   LITERATURE, 
AND   CHARACTER. 


Medon — Alda. 

Mebon.  And  so  we  are  to  have  no  ^^Sentimen' 
ted  Travels  in  Germany**  on  hot-pressed  paper, 
illustrated  with  views  taken  on  the  spot  ? 

Alda.  No. 

Medon.  You  have  unloaded  Time  of  his  wallet 
only  to  deal  out  his  '*  scraps  of  things  past,**  his 
shreds  of  remembrance,  in  beggarly,  indolent  fash- 
ion, over  your  own  fireside  ?  You  are  afraid  of 
being  termed  an  egotist ;  you,  who  within^'these  ten 
minutes  have  assured  me  that  not  any  opinion  of 
any  human  being  should  prevent  you  from  doing, 
Baying,  writing — any  thing — 

Alda.  Finish  the  sentence — any  thing, /or  truth's 
§ake.  But  how  is  the  cause  of  truth  to  be  advanced 
by  the  insolent  publication  of  a  mass  of  crude 
thoughts  and  hasty  observations  picked  up  here 
and  tliere,  "  as  pigeons  pick  up  pease  "  as^.^  -qevVsisS^^ 
now  lie  safe  \n\\v\xv  Ot^^i  oSass^  ^'v  •^«^v^  Xxh^^  '^^^"^ 
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1  ?  You  need  not  look  at  them  j  tbejr  do  not 
In  ao other  Diary  of  an  Enouy^e,  thank  Heav- 
HOT  do  I  feel  much  inclined  to  play  the  Ennu- 
m  public, 

i:don*   "  Take  any  form  but  thai,  and  my  finn 
ss  shall  never  tremble ; "  but  willi  eyes  to  aee 
irt  to  feel,  a  mind  to  observe,  and  a  peiy 
d  thc»e  observations,  I  do  not  perceive  / 
Iu>uld  not  contribute  one  drop  to  that  f 

tof  thought   which  is  weltering  roun^ 
1 


f 
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features,  and  in  her  countenance  a  kind  of  passive 
kavteur,  softened  by  an  appearance  of  suffering, 
and  ill-health.  There  were  two  daughters,  proud, 
pale,  fine-looking  girls,  dressed  h  ravir,  with  that 
indescribable  air  of  high  pretension,  so  elegantly 
impassive — so  self-possessed — which  some  people 
call  tair  distingue,  but  which,  as  extremes  meet,  I 
would  rather  call  the  refinement  of  vulgarity — the 
polish  we  see  bestowed  on  debased  material — the 
plating  over  the  steel — the  stucco  over  the  brick- 
work! 

Medox.    Good ;  you  can  be  severe  then  ! 

Alda.  I  spoke  generally:  bear  witness  to  the 
general  truth  of  the  picture,  for  it  will  fit  others  as 
well  as  the  personages  I  have  brought  before  you, 
who  are,  indeed,  but  specimens  of  a  species.  This 
group,  then,  had  designedly  or  instinctively  in- 
trenched themselves  in  a  comer  to  the  right  of  the 
steersman,  within  a  fortification  of  tables  and 
benches,  so  arranged  as  to  forbid  all  approach 
within  two  or  three  yards;  the  young  ladies  had 
each  their  sketch-book,^  and  wielded  pencil  and 
Indian  rubber,  I  know  not  with  what  effect, — but 
I  know  that  I  never  saw  either  countenance  once 
relax  or  brighten  in  the  midst  of  the  divine  scenery 
through  which  we  glided.  Two  female  attendants, 
seated  on  the  outer  fortifications,  formed  a  kind  of 
piquet  guard ;  and  two  footmen  at  the  other  end 
kept  watch  over  the  well-appointed  carriages,  and 
came  and  went  as  their  attendance  was  required. 
No  one  else  ventui^"^  \ft  ^'^x<Q»Ri^'^ssia»'«s>s&«*2t^ 


tag 


Oljinpas  J  the  celestiaU  within  its  precincts^  t 
not  exactly  eeated   '*  od  golden  stcxjls  at  golded 
tables,"  like  tUe  divmities  in  tbo  i*ong  of  the  Pare  a 
sliowed  iis  supreme^  as  godlike  an  imjifference 
the   throng   of  mortals  m   the  netber  sphere:  ad 
word  was  exe hanged  during  the  ^-hole  dny  witli 
any  dt"  the  My  or  sixty  homan  beings  who  were 
round  them ;  nay,  when  the  rain  drove  u^  down  to 
the  pavilion,  even  thorei  amid  twelve  or  fourteenj^ 
others,  they  contrived   to  keep  themselves  aloe/ 
from   contact  and  conversation.     In  this  fashi^ 
they  probably  pm-aued  their  tomr,  exchanging 
interior  of  their  travelling  earniige  foT  the  inf 
jOf  an  hotel ;  and  everywhere  associating  onh 
lose  of  their  own  caste.     What  do  they  see 
that  is  to  be  seen  ?    What  can  they  know  of 
IB  to  btj  known  ?     What  do  they  endure  of  ^ 
to  be  endured  7    I  can  speak  from  ex  peri* 
have  travelled  in  that  same  style.     As  th 
so  ^i^y  return  \  happily,  or  rather  pitifull 
st^ious  of  the  narrow  eirelc  in  which  t? 
factitious  enjoyments,  their  confined  * 
their  half-awakened  sympathies  I   And 
you,  that  in  the  same  steamboat  were  t 
girls,  under  the  cai^  of  an  elderly  relat 
an  aunt,  and  a  brother,  who  was  a  cele^ 
eon  suite  and  judge ;  their  rank  waijf 
of  my  country* women  ;  their  blood|/ 
purely  noble,  that  iB,  older  by  some 
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fcheir  family  more  illustrious,  by  God  knows  how 
many  quarterings ;  moreover,  their  father  was  a 
ministerof  state.  Both  these  girls  were  beautiful ; 
— ^feir,  and  fair-haired,  with  complexions  on  which 
"  the  rose  stood  ready  with  a  blush  ; "  and  one,  the 
youngest  sister,  was  exquisitely  lovely — in  truth, 
she  might  have  sat  for  one  of  Guido's  angels.  They 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  neither  seeking  nor 
avoiding  the  proximity  of  others.  They  accepted 
the  telescopes  which  the  gentlemen,  particularly 
some  young  Englishmen,  pressed  on  them  when 
any  distant  or  remai'kable  object  came  in  view,  and 
repaid  the  courtesy  with  a  bright  kindly  smile ; 
they  were  natural  and  easy,  and  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  mount  guard  over  their  own  dignity. 
Do  you  think  I  did  not  observe  and  feel  the  con- 
trast? 

Medon.  If  nations  begin  at  last  to  understand 
each  other's  true  interests,  morally  and  politically, 
it  will  be  through  the  agency  of  gifted  men  ;  but  if 
ever  they  learn  to  love  and  sympathize  with  each 
other,  it  will  be  through  the  medium  of  you  women. 
You  smile,  and  shake  your  head ;  but  in  spite  of  a 
late  example,  which  might  seem  to  controvert  this 
idea,  I  still  think  so :  our  prejudices  are  stronger 
and  bitterer  than  yours,  because  they  are  those 
which  perverted  reason  builds  up  on  a  foundation 
of  pride ;  but  yours,  which  are  generally  diose  of 
fancy  and  association,  soon  melt  away  before  your 
own  kindly  affections.  More  mobile,  more  impres- 
sible, more  easily  yieV3iTi%  \si  ^^iArtcv^^   ^jxs^s^aKs^ 


\im    OF    AHTi^ 


to' 


itaocefl,  moii3  easil/  lendinj^  yournelvi/M  to  diftekjfi 

[antlers  and  habits,  nioru  qujfk  to  [K^rcelve^  nioft 
ntle  to  jutlgL* ; — yea^  it  is  to  you  we  must  look,  1 
break  dowti  the  oatwtjrka  of  prejudieo^^you, 
Gulvanced  guard  of  bumaiiity  and  (•ivilitcatiott  I 


**  The  gentle  race  imrt  dear, 
Bj  whom  nione  the  world  h  glorified  I " 


tvery  feeling,  well  educated.  generuiWT  and 
fined  woman  who  travek  is  as  a  dove  sent  out  i 
A  Diigsion  of  peace  ;  and  should  bring  back  at  leaf' 
an  olive-leaf  in  her  hand^  if  she  biing  notliing  ©^ 
It  is  hef  part  to  soften  the  intercourse  hew 
^^%»ugher  and  Eitronger  natures  ;  to  aid  in  Iho  , 
^^nidon  of  the  gentU^r  syiupathies ;  to  speed  4 
*      terchangc  of  art  and  Hteratare  from  pole  to* 
not  to  ptrrvi;!rt  wit,  and  talent,  and  eloquenc 
abuse  the  privileges  of  her  UBX^  to  sow  the  i 
^^Jiatred  where  she  might  plant  those  of  love 
^^■ntter  national  discord  and  avei^ion^  and 
^^Tiate  individual  prejudice  and  eiror. 

Alda.   Thank  you  !  1  need  not  say  b 
I  agree  with  you. 

Medon.   Tlien  tell  me,  what  hav^ 
home  ?  if  but  an  ollve-lcaf^  let  uh  hf 
unpack  your  budgei     Ha\-e  you  coV 
anecdotes,  private,  literaiji  acandatf 
^^iterpperse<l  with  proper  names  of  ^ 
^^Kttle  dnkes,  counts,  -barons,  mimsterq[ 
'       ictors,  aiid  opera-dancers? 
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Mbdon.  Cry  you  mercy ! — I  did  but  jest,  so  do 
not  look  so  indignant !  But  have  you  then  traced 
the  catise  and  consequences  of  that  under-current 
of  opinion  whicK  is  slowly  but  surely  sapping  the 
foundations  of  empires  ?  Have  you  heard  the  low 
booming  of  that  mighty  ocean  which  approaches, 
wave  after  wave,  to  break  up  the  dikes  and  boun- 
daries of  ancient  power  ? 

Alda.  I!  no;  how  should  I — skimming  over  the 
surface  of  society  with  perpetual  sunshine  and 
favoring  airs — ^how  should  I  sound  the  gul&  and 
shoals  which  lie  below  ? 

Medon.  Have  you,  then,  analyzed  that  odd 
combination  of  poetry,  metaphysics,  and  politics, 
*  which,  like  t£e  three  primeval  colors,  tinge  in  va- 
rious tints  and  shades,  simple  and  complex,  all  liter- 
ature, morab,  art,  and  even  conversation,  through 
Grermany  ? 

Alda.  No,  indeed  1 

Medon.  Have  you  decided  between  the  dilP- 
ferent  systems  of  Jacobi  and  Schelling  ? 

Alda.  You  know  I  am  a  poor  philosopher ;  but 
when  Schelling  was  introduced  to  me  at  Munich, 
I  remember  I  looked  up  at  him  with  inexpressible 
admiration,  as  one  whose  giant  arm  had  cut  through 
an  isthmus,  and  whose  giant  mind  had  new-model- 
led the  opinions  of  minds  as  gigantic  as  his  own. 

Medon.  Then  you  are  of  this  new  school,  which 
reveals  the  union  of  faith  and  philosophy  ? 

Alda.   If  I  am,  it  is  by  instinct. 

Medon.  Well,  to  d^%c.^\v$i.  v^  -3 w«  cs-*^  a^^«5&« 
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spbcTc,  liave  you  satisfied  youreelf  i 
and  social  position  of  tlie  women  iiiil 

Alda.   No,  intked  ! — mt  least,  nol 

Medon»  Have  you  exanninitl  aii 
the  routine  of  the  domestic  educatioi 
dren  ?  {we  know  something  of  the  ] 
tional  sy^t^ms.)  Can  you  give  som 
tiou  of  th^  ideas  which  generally  | 
subject?  \\ 

Alda.  O  no !  you  have  mention^ 
would  require  a  life  to  study,  Vi 
thought  upon  them,  to  have  glanced 
tne  no  right  to  di!?euj?jt  tht^oi,  uuIpss 
my  observations  to  some  tangible  foi 
from  them  some  useful  result. 

Mkdon.  Yet  in  this  last  joumt 
object — a  purpose  V 

Alda,  I  had — a  purpose  which 
revolving  in  my  mind — an  object  n 
of; — ^but  give  me  time ! — time  ! 

Medon.  I  see ;  but  are  you  pr 
sequences  ?  Can  you  task  your  sei 
stand  reproach  and  ridicule  ?  Reme 
story  of  Runckten  the  traveller,  wl 
to  commence  his  expedition  into  i 
Africa,  prepared  himself,  by  learni 
to  digest  poisons  ;  to  swallow  witho 
tiles,  spiders,  vermin — 

Alda.    "  Thou  hast  the  most  uns; 

Medon.  Take  a  proverb  then- 
prirsi  bene  il  viso  innanzi  di  struzzic 
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Alda.  I  will  not  hide  my  face ;  nor  can  I  an- 
swer you  in  this  jesting  vein,  for  to  me  it  is  a  serious 
thought  There  is  in  the  kindly  feelings,  the  spon- 
taneous sympathy  of  the  public  towards  me,  some- 
thing which  fills  me  with  gratitude  and  respect,  and 
tells  me  to  respect  myself;  which  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  greater  ^clat  which  hangs  round 
greater  names;  which  I  will  not  forfeit  by  writing 
one  line  from  an  unworthy  motive  ;  nor  flatter,  nor 
invite,  by  withholding  one  thought,  opinion,  or  sen- 
timent which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  which  I 
can  put  the  seal  of  my  heart's  conviction. 

Medon.  Good  !  I  love  a  little  enthusiasm  now 
and  then;  so  like  Britomart  in  the  enchanter^s 
palace,  the  motto  is, 

"  Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  everywhere  be  bold. " 

Alda.  I  should  rather  say,  be  gentle,  be  gentle, 
everywhere  be  gentle ;  and  then  we  cannot  be  too 
bold* 

Medon.  Well,  then,  I  return  once  more  to  the 
charge.  Have  you  been  rambling  about  the  world 
for  these  six  months,  yet  learned  nothing  ? 

Alda.    On  the  contrary. 

Medon.  Then  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  have 
you  learned  ? 

Alda.  Not  much ;  but  I  have  learned  to  sweep 
my  mind  of  some  ill-conditioned  cobwebs.  I  have 
teamed  to  consider  my  own  acquired  knowledge 

•  Over  another  iron  door  was  writt, 
Be  not  too  bold. 
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but  aa  a  ton?li  flung  into  at*  &by 
darkness  yirible^  and  showing  me  tb 
own  ignorance, 

Met>ok.  Then  give  u^— ^ve  m 
benefit  of  your  ignorance  ;  only  le 
own.  I  honor  a  profession  of  tgm 
for  its  rarity — ^in  thea^  all-knowing 
t^ll  you^  the  ignorance  of  a  candid 
tivated  mind  is  bettor  than  the  secoi 
of  those  who  take  all  things  for  gr^ 
the  eehoea  of  othera*  opinions,  the  at 
worda ;  who  ihijik  they  know,  and 
think;  I  am  siek  of  them  all-  Cc 
with  a  little  ignorance — and  bo  aeri 

Alda.  You  make  me  smile;  a: 
going  over  old  ground,  and  I  know 
lire,  what  interest  it  can  impart,  1 
hour's  amusement. 

Medon.  Sceptic !  is  that  nothing 
cold,  workingKiay  world,  is  half  an 
ment  nothing?  Old  ground! — ^as 
know  the  pleasure  of  going  over  ol( 
new  companion  to  refresh  half-fad 
— to  compare  impressions — to  corre 
acquire  new  ones  !  O  I  can  suck 
of  ignorance,  as  a  weazel  sucks  egg 

Alda.    Where  shall  I  begin  ? 

Medon.  Where,  but  at  the  begii 
diverge  as  you  will.  Your  first  j( 
of  mere  amusement  ? 

Alda.   Merely,  and  it  answered 
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travelled  a  la  milor  Angiitis — a  pariie  cQ!&4e — a 
barouche  hung  on  the  most  approved  principle — 
double-cushioned — ^luxurious — ^rising  and  sinking 
on  its  springs  like  a  swan  on  the  wave — ^the  pockets 
stuffed  with  new  publications — maps  and  guides  ad 
infinitum;  English  servants  for  comfort,  foreign 
servants  for  use ;  a  chessboard,  backgammon  tables 
— ^in  short,  surrounded  with  all  that  could  render 
us  entirely  independent  of  the  amusements  we  had 
come  to  seek,  and  of  the  people  among  whom  we 
had  come  to  visit. 
Medon.  Admirable — ^and  English  I 
Alda.  Yes,  and  pleasant  I  thought,  not  with- 
out gratitude,  of  the  contrasts  between  presetnt 
feelings  and  those  of  a  former  journey.  To  aban- 
don one's  self  to  the  quickening  influence  of  new 
objects  without  care  or  thought  of  to-morrow,  with 
a  mind  awake  in  all  its  strength;  with  restored 
health  and  cheerfulness;  with  sensibility  tamed, 
not  dead ;  possessing  one's  soul  in  quiet ;  not  seek- 
ing, nor  yet  shrinking  from  excitement ;  not  self- 
engrossed,  nor  yet  pining  for  sympathy  ;  was  not 
this  much  ?  Not  so  interesting,  perhaps,  as  playing 
the  ennuyde  ;  but,  oh !  you  know  not  how  sad  it  is 
to  look  upon  the  lovely  through  tearful  eyes,  and 
walk  among  the  loving  and  the  kind  wrapped  as 
in  a  death-shroud ;  to  carry  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  glorious  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  divinest 
creations  of  art,  perceptions  dvcMafc^i  "5swJi.S:^«^>a^v^^ 
with  sickness  and  angix\a\v*.  \o  ycvos^  \w  *(5^^  ^sx^cs^v- 
\ng  with  aching  and  xeVwc^axve.^— "^^  ^*^^''^'^  ^"^  ^ 
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eniQg  with   weariness   and   pain  \     to  feel    all 
change ,  all  naotioD,  a  t<jrm(?nt  to  the  dying  hearl ; 
ali  rest;  all  delay,  a  burden  to  the  impatient  spirit; 
to  sliiver  in  the  presence  of  joy,  like  a  ghost  in  the 
sunshine,  yet  have  no  sympathy  to  spare  tbr  Bnf- 
fering.     How  could  I  rcniember  that  all  this  ha 
heen^  ancl   not  blesa  the  nnraole- worker — Time 
And  tiprspos  to  the  miraf^lea  of  time — I  bad  on  this 
first  journey  one  source  of  amusement,  wluch  I  am 
Borry  I  can  not  share  with  you  at  full  length  \  it  waa 
the  near  eonlerapladon  of  a  very  singular  ctarad 
of  which  I  can  only  afford   you  a  sketch.     Oi 
CURT  tie  mi/ogtj  for  bo  wc  chose  to  entitle  hini  wl 
was  the  planner  and  director  of  our  excursion, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  moat  eccani 
of  human  beings :  even  vonrt^y  might  have  tcrnn 
him  old,  at  seventy  ;  but  old  age  and  he  were  maai 

iles  asunder,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  bj 

ade  some  compact  with  TimcT  like  that  of  Fauj 
with  the  devil,  and  was  not  to  surrender  to  his  h 
evitable  adversary  till  the  very  last  moment.  Yes 
could  not  quench  hia  vivacity,  nor  *^  stale  his  jnfinil 
variery."  He  liad  been  one  of  the  pi-ince's  mh 
companions  in  the  days  of  Sheridan  anil  Fox,  au( 
could  play  alternately  blackguanl  and  gentlema 
and  both  in  perfection  ;  but  the  bigb-boru  gen' 

lan  ever  prevaded.     He  had   been   heir  Hf 
inonnoua    meome,    most   of   which    bad  sH 
through  hia  fingers  unknown  sty  ns  the  Irish  sw 
had  Mood  in  the  way  of  a  coronet,  Tvf\\\^\\^  ^s^ 
or  QilieVf  Imd  parsed  over  his  hiiad  to  \^^^\vt 


^ 
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of  his  eldest  son.  He  had  lived  a  life -which  would 
have  ruined  twenty  iron  constitutions,  and  had 
suffered  what  might  well  have  broken  twenty, 
hearts  of  common  stuff;  but  his  self-complacency 
was  invulnerable,  his  animal  spirits  incKhaustible, 
his  activity  indefatigable.  The  eccentricities  of  this 
singular  man  have  been  matter  of  celebrity ;  but 
against  each  of  these  stories  it  would  be  easy  to  place 
some  act  of  benevolence,  some  trait  of  lofty,  gentle- 
manly feeling,  which  would  at  least  neutralize  their 
effect  He  often  told  me  that  he  had  early  in  life 
selected  three  models,  after  which  to  form  his  own 
conduct  and  character;  namely,  De  Grammont, 
Hotspur,  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  and  he 
certainly  did  unite,  in  a  greater  degree  than  he  knew 
himself,  the  characteristics  of  all  three.  Such  was 
our  CHEF,  and  thus  led,  thus  appointed,  away  we 
posted,  from  land  to  land,  from  city  to  city — 

Medon.    Stay — stay !  this  is  galloping  on  at  the 
rate  of  Leuora  and  her  phantom  lover — 

"  Tramp,  tramp  across  the  land  we  go, 
Splash,  splash  across  the  sea!  " 

Take  me  with  you,  and  a  little  more  leisurely. 

Alda.  I  think  Bruges  was  the  first  place  which 
interested  me,  perhaps  from  its  historical  associa- 
tions. Bruges,  where  monarchs  kissed  the  hand  to 
merchants,  now  emptied  of  its  former  splendor,  re- 
minded me  of  the  \m\>to\\OLfcw\.  ^\ax?^ix<^  \xv  '^^-^x?^- 
ture,  who  could  not  d\«,  aw(i\.o\>^^^^^2^^'«^^ 
It  had  an  air  of  ara^e  \e\iiu^s^  «^^  'Cc^v.-^^'^ 
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dignifcy  ;  and  its  listless,  thinly  sea 
loolced  as  if  they  hail  gone  astra 
fftreets  and  bage  tenantiesa  edifi<?» 
thing  "lie re  wbieh  you  must  a^e — tl 
the  Bold,  and  his  daughter  Mary  € 
tomb  19  of  the  most  exquisite  ^ 
poeed  of  polished  brass  and  enam* 
and  there  the  fierj'  father  and  th 
lie^  aide  by  side,  in  seulpturod 
?4till|  cold^  aod  silent,  I  remembe: 
gating  OD  the  inscHptiou,  whict 
and  made  me  think*  There  Wfl 
defeat  and  massacre,  disgraceful 
death.  "  But,"  says  the  epitaph, 
his  titles*  his  exploits,  and  hia  i 
who  hafi  hitherto  been  his  goo 
tamed  her  back  upon  hiui,  on  su 
a  year,  and  oppre.s*^ed  bini^" — an 
of  mingled  courtesy  and  nal^^P^* 
next  Testing-place.  The  aspect 
miliarized  to  ns  of  late  hy  our 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  i 
walk  about  for  hourg  togethei 
sttrange  picturesque  old  building 
Spanish  dominion  J  with  their  c 
and  peaked  roofs.  There  is  muel 
flourishing  manufactories,  and  tb» 
often  exhibited  a  lively  scene  o 
the  form^  at  leasts  was  new  to  i 
position,  or  exhibition,  of  the  nei 
Academv  of  the  Netherlands  w 
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open.  Tou  will  allow  it  was  a  fair  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  present  state  of  painting,  in  the 
self-^ame  land  where  she  had  once  found,  if  not  a 
temple,  at  least  a  home. 

Medon.  And  learned  to  be  homely — ^but  the 
result  ? 

Alda.  I  can  scarcely  express  the  surprise  I  felt 
at  the  time,  though  it  has  since  diminished  on 
reflection.  All  the  attempts  at  historical  painting 
were  bad,  without  exception.  There  was  the  usual 
assortment  of  Virgins,  St.  Cecilias,  Cupids  and 
Psyches,  Zephyrs  and  Floras;  but  such  incom- 
parable atrocities  I  There  were  some  cabinet  pic- 
tures in  the  same  style  in  which  their  Flemish 
ancestors  excelled — such  as  small  interior  con- 
versation pieces,  battle  pieces,  and  flowers  and 
fruit ;  some  of  these  were  really  excellent,  but  the 
proportion  of  bad  to  good  'was  certainly  fifty  to 
one. 

Medon.  Something  like  our  own  Royal  Acad- 
emy. 

Alda.  No ;  because  with  much  which  was  quite 
as  bad,  quite  as  insipid,  as  coarse  in  taste,  as 
stupidly  presumptuous  in  attempt,  and  ridiculous 
in  failure,  as  ever  shocked  me  on  the  walls  of  Som- 
erset House,  there  was  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
the  best  pictures  I  have  seen  there.  As  I  looked 
and  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  crowd  around 
me,  I  perceived  that  1\\^  \aa\fc  ^ot  "!>k\.\^  <K^^^x^«sa. 
low  in  the  li5et\iftT\^xveL^  ^  SJt  \^  \nrx^  w.^  '^^^ 
where. 


xueuictum  ecuuuiu^  ui  iij^m. 
against  doors,  inside  and  out 
screens  and  window-shutters, 
picture  of  Father  Rutseli,  th( 
and  Isabella :  one  of  those  1: 
the  crown  than  to  the  cowl— 
tellectual,  with  such  a  world  o 
that  one  almost  shrunk  away 
Here,  too,  I  found  that  rei 
Charles  the  First,  painted 
j^  king's  imprisonment  at  Windi 

which  he  sat  between  his  d' 


death:  he  is  still  melancholy 
but  not  quite  so  dignified  a 
j  Vandyke.     This  is  the  very 

I  Walpole  mentions  as  lost  or 

\  collection  at  Windsor.    How  i 
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open  to  the  public,  as  well  as  many  others  ;  if  art- 
ists fail,  it  is  not  for  want  of  models. 

Medon*  Perhaps  for  want  of  ps^tronage  ?  Yet 
I  hear  that  the  late  king  of  the  Netherlands  sent 
several  young  artists  to  Italy  at  his  own  expense, 
and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  liberal  and 
even  munificent  in  his  purchases — particularly  of 
the  old  masters. 

Alda.  When  I  went  to  see  the  collection  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Brussels,  I  stepped  from  the 
room  in  which  hung  the  glorious  Vandykes,  per- 
haps unequalled  in  the  world,  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  in  which  were  two  unfinished  portraits 
disposed  upon  easels.  They  represented  members 
of  the  prince's  family;  and  were  painted  by  a 
native  artist  of  fashionable  fame,  and  royally  pat- 
ronised. These  were  pointed  out  to  my  admiration 
as  universally  approved.  What  shall  I  say  of 
them  ?  Believe  me,  that  they  were  contemptible 
beyond  all  terms  of  contempt !  Can  you  tell  me 
why  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  have  sufficient 
taste  to  select  and  appropriate  the  finest  specimens 
of  art,  and  yet  purchase  and  patronise  the  vilest 
daubs  ever  perpetrated  by  imbecility  and  pre- 
sumption ? 

Medon.  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  in  the 
former  case  he  made  use  of  others*  eyes  and  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  latter  of  his  own. 

Alda.  I  might  have  anticipated  the  answer; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  of  all  the  galleries  I  saw  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  small  but  vcL-^^xy^is^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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he  bad  Ibrmfid  m  hU  palace  pi 

retneiuber  a  portrait  of  8ir 
Holbein*  A  female  head,  by  I 
«aid  to  be  one  of  tht;  mistresse 
this  is  doubtfiih  that  motst  i 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St, 
once  in  England  j  about  eight 
ma.'iterpieL-e±t — for  instant- e,  Phil 
later  Olivarez ;  and  a  Chevaiii 
wiie,  all  that  yon  can  imagine  oj 
and  lady-iike  ^rrace*  But  there 
family  group,  by  Gou^alea,  wlji< 
than  all  the  rest  put  together* 
any  production  of  thia  painter. 
»c^art;«ly  known  out  of  Spain ;  i 
this  with  equal  astonishment 
Tb^re  was  also  a  Email  but  mo&l 
of  pictures  J  of  the  ancient  Fie 
flchool&,  wliic!b  it  h  now  the  fasli 
what  is  worse,  to  imitate.  The 
not  e^pre^s  the  national  enthuai 
which  prevails  In  Germany,  1 1 
these  pictures  are  often  most  in 
documents^  and  often  admirab 
transcripts  of  nature  and  expn 
only  podflfiss  comparative  excel 
Talne ;  and  where  the  feeling  c 
clatisic  grace  baa  been  highly 
flhrinka  involuntarily  from  the? 
and  glaring  producdone  of  an  a{ 
blindly  groping  amid  the  darl 
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To  conies  die  trudif  I  was  somedmes  annojed,  and 
Bomedmes  amused,  br  die  cant  I  heard  in  Gennan  j 
abont  diose  schools  of  paindng  which  preceded 
Albert  Dorer.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  cant — it 
is  a  Tik  expresaon;  and  in  Gennan  afiectadon 
tliere  is  someUiing  so  veiy  peculiar — so  poedcal,  so 
— so  natural^  if  I  might  say  so,  diat  I  would  gire  it 
another  name  if  I  could  find  one.  In  this  worship 
of  dieir  ok!  painters  I  reaUy  could  sympathize 
sometimes,  even  when  it  most  provoked  me. 
Betzseh,  whom  1  had  the  delight  (rf'^nowing  at 
Dresden,  showed  me  a  sketch,  in  which  he  had 
ridiculed  this  mania  with  the  mo^  exquisite  humor: 
it  represented  the  torso  of  an  antique  Apollo,  (em- 
Uematical  of  ideal  grace,)  mutilated  and  half- 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  subject  to  every  species 
of  profanation ;  it  serves  as  a  stool  for  a  Grerman 
student,  who,  with  his  shirt  collar  turned  down, 
and  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  his  cap  stuck  on  one 
side  a  la  Rafaelle,  is  intentiy  copying  a  stiff,  hard, 
sour-looking  old  Madonna,  while  Ignorance  looks 
on,  gaping  with  admiration.  No  one  knows  better 
than  Retzsch  the  value  of  these  ancient  masters — 
no  one  has  a  more  genuine  feeling  for  all  that  is 
admirable  in  them ;  but  no  one  feels  more  sensibly 
the  gross  perversion  and  exaggeration  of  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  them.  I  wish  he  would  publish  this 
good-humored  little  bit  of  satire,  which  is  too  just 
and  too  graceful  to  be  c^aWcd  «k  t^Tvt'svXx^^. 

I  must  tell  you,  \iONvevviT,\)[v^\.  \Xv^^<5^  -^^^^  ns^' 
most  curious  old  picAures  \vv  \\\^  Ot^xv^^  ^^^^ 
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which  an^eted  my  attenticnif  and  of  which  I  haV 
retained  a  very  disduct  and  t  ivid  recollection ;  and 
that  is  more  than  I  vmi  say  of  many  belter  pictnrea*_ 
They  tell,  in  a  Btriking  manuer,  a  very  mti^resftin 
Btory  ;  the  circumstances  are  said  to  ha^e  occur 
tbout  the  year  !*85,  hut  I  cannot  say  that  they  j 
t>n  any  very  credible  authority. 

Of  theae  two  pictures,  each  exhibits  two  soene 
ceJ'tam  nobleroaoi  a  favori^.e  of  the   Empcr 
tho,  h  coudcumed  to  death  by  his  master  on 
false  tt^atluiouy  of  the  empress,  (a  nart  of  Potiph 
wiliiT)  who  haii  accused  him  of  having  (enipte*|, 
break  her  inamage  vow.     In  the  baekgrou^ 
e  the  unfortunate  man  led  to  judgment;  h 
lis  shirt  J  hare-footod  and  bare-headed*    B 
watka  at  his  side,  to  whom  he  appears  to  b 
ing  <!av neatly,  and  endeavoriJig  to  persi 
of  bis  innix^euce*     A  friar  precedes  thei 
^irowd  of  people  follow  after.     On  the  wa' 
ity  stand  the  emperor  and  his  ivicket' 
looking  down  on  the  melancholy  proe 
the   foregronnd,  we   have   the  dead 
victim,  stretched  upon  the  earth ,  an^ 
tinner  is  In  the  act  of  delivering  ^ 

fe,  who  looks  grim  with  despa 
lioad  and  flowing  blood  are  pain 
homd  and  literal  fidelity  to  natt 
been  fonnd  advisable  to  cover  th 
pictore* 

In  the  foreground  of   the   sec 
go^Otho  is  represented  f 
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rounded  by  his  counsellors  and  couiiders.  Before 
him  kneels  the  widow  of  the  count :  she  has  the 
ghastly  head  of  her  husband  in  her  lap,  and  in  her 
lefl  hand  she  holds  firmly  and  unhurt  the  red-hot 
iron,  the  fiery  ordeal  by  which  she  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  present  the  innocence  of  her 
murdered  lord.  The  emperor  looks  thunderstruck ; 
the  empress  stands  convicted,  and  is  condemned  to 
death ;  and  in  the  background,  we  have  the  catas- 
trophe. She  is  bound  to  a  stake,  the  fire  is  kindled, 
and  she  suffers  the  tei-rible  penalty  of  her  crime. 
These  pictures,  in  subject  and  execution,  might  be 
termed  tragico-comico-historical ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
harshness  of  the  drawing,  and  the  thousand  defects 
of  style  and  taste,  they  fix  the  attention  by  the 
vigor  of  the  coloring  and  the  expression  of  the 
heads,  many  of  which  are  evidently  from  the  life. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  very  complete  though  very 
inartificial  manner.  The  painter,  Derick  Steuer- 
bout,  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Flemish 
masters,  and  lived  about  1468,  many  years  before 
Albert  Durer  and  Holbein.  I  have  heard  that 
they  were  painted  for  the  city  of  Lorraine,  and 
until  the  invasion  of  the  French  they  remained 
undisturbed,  and  almost  unnoticed,  in  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville. 

Medon.  Does  this  collection  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  still  exist  at  Brussels  ? 

Alda.  I  am  told  that  it  does — that  the  whole 
palace,  the  furniture,  the  pictures,  remain  precisely 
3S  the  prince  and  his  famAy  W\.  \Xv<iYcv\  Ni^x'a.^  ^^^-^ 
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down  to  the  prinoesa^a  work-boK,  aiid  the  i^ion 
of  bor  cliildreii,  wliieh  liaug  in  her  boudoir,  n^ti 
has  Jieen  tOUc^betL     This  doe^s  not  spuiik  well  thtf 
King  Lt!Opold*9  gallantry  ;  and,  in  liis  place,  I  think 
I  would  liave  sent  the  private  property  of  my  rivaJ 
bIW  hini, 

MliDOX.    So  would  not  1^  for*  thia  U  not  tbe  age 
of  ehivalry,  but  of  common  sense.     As  to  tb©  pie- 
Uii^  the  Bel^ans  might  plead  that  tbe^'  were  pui^ 
ebased  with    tbc  public   mont'v,  theretbrc  juady 
public  property.     No,  no^   be  should  not  have  a 
pieture  of  tbe  in — *^  If  a  Vandyke  would  save  his 
Boul,  he  iibouUI  not ;  I'd  keep  them  by  thb  hand  I  ** 
that  is,  as  long  as  I  bad  a  plausible  exensu  for  kcep^, 
mg  tbem  j  but  tbe  princess  should  have  had  bed 
work-box  and  ber  ebildren  by  the  first  couiierJI 
What  more  at  BruBS£?ls  ?  ,  J 

Alda*  I  can  recollect  no  more.  The  weatheil 
was  sultry  \  we  dressed;  and  dincd^  and  ate  ie^M 
and  drove  up  and  down  the  Allee  y<3rtC5j  and  fiawJ 
I  believe,  all  that  is  to  be  seen — ehurcbeSt  palacesJ 
hospitals,  aud  so  tbrtli.  We  wont  from  thence  tol 
Aix-la^Chapelle  and  8pa.  Aa  it  was  the  heighw 
of  tbti  season^  and  botJi  places  were  crowded  witM 

,y  invalids,  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been  verjj 

xu:\i  amused,  but  I  coufesa  I  was  ennui/ee  tot 
death.  I 

Mmdo.v*  This  T  can  bardlj  conceive ;  for  thougM 
there  might  have  been  little  to  amuse  one  of  yoin 
turn  of  nilndf  them  should  have  h^^Tx  tiv\ni\\  \a 
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Rlda.  There  might  have  been  matter  for  ob- 
servation, or  ridicule,  or  reflection  at  the  moment, 
but  nothing  that  I  remember  with  pleasure.  Spa 
I  disliked  particularly.  I  believe- 1  am  not  in  my 
nature  cold  or  stern ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  shallow,  tawdry,  vicious  gayety  of  this  place 
which  disgusted  me.  In  all  watering-places  ex- 
tremes meet;  sickness  and  suffering,  youth  and 
dissipation,  beggary  and  riches,  collect  together; 
but  Spa  being  a  very  small  town,  a  mere  village, 
the  approximation  is  brought  immediately  under 
the  eye  at  every  hour,  every  moment;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  around  only  rendered  it 
more  disagreeable :  to  me,  even  the  hill  of  Annette 
and  Lubin  was  polluted.  Our  Chef  de  voyage, 
who  had  visited  Spa  fifty  years  before,  when  on  his 
grand  tour,  walked  about  with  great  complacency, 
recalling  his  youthful  pleasures,  and  the  days  when 
be  used  to  gallant  his  beautiful  cousin,  the  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  of  divine  memory.  While  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  amused,  I  fell  into  my  old  habit  of 
thinking  and  observing,  and  my  contemplations 
were  not  agreeable.  But,  instead  of  dealing  in 
these  general  remarks,  I  will  sketch  you  one  or  two 
'  pictures  which  have  dwelt  upon  my  memory.  We 
had  a  well-dressed  laquais-de-place,  whose  honesty 
and  good-humor  rendered  him  an  especial  favor- 
Hfi.  His  wife  being  ill,  1  went  to  see  her ;  to  my 
great  surprise  he  conducted  me  to  a  little  mud 
hovel,  worse  than  the  worst  Irish  cabin  I  ev^x  Vifc-ss^ 
describe  i,  where  \na  m^<&\v3  %\x^\r^^^  xs^^'cs^  '%ss«s! 
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Btraw^  coverfld  with  a  rug,  and  a  little  neglected 
^ba^eii  clillil  vvaa  crawling  abfiut  the    HtHir,  and  J 
^Hhotit  her  be^l.     it  set^ms,  then,  thftt  tliis  pijt^f  ma 
^Birho  every  day  iirmted  at  our  luxurious  tablet  fln'sse^l 
^Bn  smileEif  and  iDU:i^t  halutualU'  Imve  wituesistid  ih4m 
^nrastefiil  expontlttiiiti  of  thf  rich,  iM>tumed  ever 
^"^night  to  his  mberabk  bome^  if  home  it  eotild 
callotJ^  to  feel  th^  stingfi  of  want  with  doiibk*  bitter 
ness.     He  told  me  that  be  and  his  wife  lived  the  " 
greater  part  of  the  year  upoii  wator-*pin?l,  and  that 
t!iG    row   of   wretfhed    eabms  r»f  wbirh    hia   own 
formed  one  waa  inhabited  by  those  who,  like  him- 
self, were  dependent  upon  the  rich,  extravagant, 
and  disj?ipated  straiiget^  for  the  little  pittant-f^  which 
was  to  support  them  for  a  twelvemonth.     Was  not 

Kiis  a  fearful  coiitras?!t  ^    I  should  tell  ynu  that  the 
emjvoleocc  of  our  Chef  rendered  this  pocjr  couple 
independent  of  change  or  i.-banco  for  the  next  yean 
^_^y  otijer  picture  is  in  a  dit!erent  style.     You  know 
^■hat  at  Spa  tb^  theatre  immci} lately  joius  the  baQ- 
^^XKjm.     As  soon  as  the  performances  are  ovcTj  the 
pal■t^.^rre  is  [aid  down  with  boardp,  and  hi  a  few 
minutes  metamorphosed  into  a  gambling  sa!oon« 
One  nijrht  curiosity  led  me  to  be  a  spectator  at 
one  of  the  rottge  el  ntilv  tiU)les*     Wlille  1  was  ther 
^_^  Flemish  lady  of  rank^  the  Baroness  E^ — ,  came 
^^Hn,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  ;  she  wa 
liot  _youugt  but  still  handsome.     I  had  often  meil 
her  in  our  walks,  and  had  bei^n  struck  by  h<iT  ftuft 
cvcs^  and  the  amiable  express^otv  ot  \\^r^  iiwiTiX*!^ 
ttfmee.     Aflvr  ona  or  two  turx\^  \\\>  ^wl  Aow^^^^^ 
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room,  laughing  and  talking,  she  carelessly,  and  as 
if  from  a  sudden  thought,  seated  herself  at  the 
table,  liy  degrees  she  became  intefested  in  the 
game,  her  stakes  became  deeper,  her  countenance 
became  agitated,  and  her  brow  clouded.  I  left  her 
playing.  The  next  evening  when  I  entered,  I  found 
her  already  seated  at  the  table,  as  indeed  I  had 
anticipated.  I  watched  her  for  some  time  with  a 
painful  interest.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  not 
an  habitual  gambler,  like  several  others  at  the  same 
table,  whose  hard  impassive  features  never  varied 
with  the  variations  of  the  game.  There  was  one 
little  old  ivithered  skeleton  of  a  woman,  like  a 
death's  head  in  artificial  flowers,  who  stretched  out 
her  harpy  claws  upon  the  rouleaus  of  gold  and 
silver  without  moving  a  muscle  or  a  wrinkle  of  her 
face, — with  hardly  an  additional  twinkle  in  her  dull 
gray  eye.  Not  so  my  poor  baroness,  who  became 
every  moment  more  agitated  and  more  eager  :  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  an  unnatural  keenness,  her 
teeth  became  set,  and  her  lips,  drawn  away  from 
them,  wore,  instead  of  the  sweet  smile  which  had 
at  first  attracted  my  attention,  a  grin  of  despera- 
tion. Gradually,  as  I  looked  at  her,  her  counte- 
nance assumed  so  hideous  and,  I  may  add,  so  vile 
an  expression,  that  I  could  no  longer  endure  the 
spectacle.  I  hastened  from  the  room — more  moved, 
more  shocked  than  I  can  express ;  and  often,  since 
that  time,  her  face  has  risen  upon  my  day  and 
night  dreams  like  a  horrid  supernatural  ma&k.  Hss^. 
husband,  for  this  'WTe.XAtYi'e.^  ^osasax^  ns-^ss*  -a.^^^  "^s;.^ 
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jher,  came  meet  be r  a  few  daya  afterf 
accompan}  r  home  ;  but  I  heard  tliat  tl 
•val  she  b  attempted  seli^leatruetjon^ 
d. 

Iedon.    jD     .^ase  is  but  too  common ;  and 
1,  who  are      waya  seeking  reasons  and  ei(i 
•  the  delir      jnciee  of  your  eiexj  would  h| 
id  them  he  ^ 

Alda.   a  know  what  wen 

revious  ha  of  the  victim,  thu 

vhat  influeL  iblest,  ber  mtnd 

been  trained,  i*v^  ^nce  built  up— «i| 

I  condemn?     V  jght  thji  woniaii] 

knowledge? — wL^   .  jucted  her  in  th^ 

ments  of  her  own  being,  and  guarded  her  agi 
her  own  excitable  teuiperajnent  ? — what  Trie 
voice  .had  warned  her  ignorance? — what  i 
burden  of  misery — what  joyless  emptiness  of 
— what  feyer  of  the  nerves — what  wearin« 
spirit — what  "  thankless  husband  or  faithless 
had  driven  her  to  the  edge  of  the  precipic 
this  particular  case  I  know  that  the  husba 
the  character  of  being  both  negligent  ar 
pated ;  and  where  was  Ae, — what  were  hi; 
and  his  amusements,  while  his  wife  staked 
gold  her  honor,  her  reason,  and  her  life  ? 
all  this  before  we  dare  to  pass  judgment 
easy  to  compute  what  is  done !  and  yef 
the  Being  above  us  all  can  know  what  if 
Medon.  You  would  plead  then  fo 
gambler  ? 
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Alda.  Why  do  you  lay  such  an  emphasis  upon 
female  gambler?  In  what  respect  is  a  female 
gambler  worse  than  one  of  your  sex  ?  The  case 
is  more  pitiable — ^more  rare— therefore,  perhaps, 
more  shocking ;  but  why  more  hateful  ? 

Medon.  You  pose  me. 

Alda.  Then  I  will  leave  you  to  think ;  or  shall 
I  go  on  ?  for  at  this  rate  we  shall  never  arrive  at 
the  end  of  our  journey.  I  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was  I  not  ?  Well,  I  spare  you  the  relics  of  Charle- 
magne, and  if  you  have  any  dear  or  splendid  as- 
sociations with  that  great  name,  spare  your  imagina- 
tion the  shock  it  may  receive  in  the  cathedral  at 
Aix,  and  leave  "  Yarrow  unvisited."  *  Luckily 
the  theati'e  at  Aix  is  beautiful,  and  there  was  a  fine 
opera,  and  a  very  perfect  orchestra ;  the  singers 
tolerable.  It  was  here  I  first  heard  the  Don  Juan 
and  the  Freyschutz  performed  in  the  German 
fashion,  and  with  German  words.  The  Freyschutz 
gave  me  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  Don  Juan  I 
missed  the  recitative,  and  the'  soft  Italian  flow  of 
syllables,  fix)m  which  the  music  had  been  divorced ; 
so  that  the  ear,  long  habituated  to  that  marriage  of 
sweet  sounds,  was  disappointed ;  but  to  listen  with- 
out pleasure  and  excitement  was  impossible.  I 
remember  that  on  looking  round,  after  Donna 
Anna's  song,  I  was  surprised  to  see  our  Chef  de 
voyage  bathed  in  tears ;  but,  no  whit  disconcerted, 
he  merely  wiped  them  away,  saying,  with  a  smile, 

*  See  WoT^^ox\Ai?%^oevcL%. 
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**  It  is  tbu  Vfsr/  prtfttit'St^  softest  llii«|?  to  eiy  toH 
»*•*»  »elir    After  wanl«,  wlji-n  wr  wrre  iti  tlie  cSr* 
agOf  he  exprcs^<:'tj  \m  siirf>njn*  ihtit  any  mnn  nhoM 
aslfiitnL*il  of  iL'iirs*      •*  For  my  own    part,"  ha  1 

Oiil^liMl^    (t  wlii^ii    1   wiiii    10    ijriji.iy    tlie    vory    higll  I 

Iblltiie  ot'  luxury,  I  dine  alone,  mtlvr  n  uiutmn 
itiytt  cuite  it  pointy   with  ^  bottle  of  lUiriruntly  J 
k  one  fijdei  and  Ovid'^i  uptstli)  of  Penelope  M>j 
lys.^s  on  tJie  otlnr  \  unci  fo  I  read,  ixm\  tat,  and " 
y  to  my  sell"."     A  ltd   tJiun  Iil*  repe^ited  witli  en- 


"Hmio  tuiv  Pc'uelopc  lento  tLbi  mittlt  UIy«j 
Nil  milit  pe^cribiii  atttuneii  ipse  veni;*' 


t^y<iS  irHstening  n*  he  recited  the  lines  ^  he  ma 
feel  ihvlv  b*^aury  without  undoi^stiinding  n  wor4  J 
of  ihvlt  :*i!n^tj.     *'  Striiugest  and  happiest  of  nicu  i  * 
I  iJionght,  as  I  kxjkud  at  hbn,  *Hhat  n,flcr  livi: 
seventy  jeai^  Iti  thit*  wotid,  can  stIU  have  tears  ia] 

^jpare  ibr  tlio  sorrow:}  of  Penelope  1 "     Well 

^H^t  resting-place  was  Cologne* 

^HMkdox.    Yon  pause:  you  have  nothing  to  saj:! 

^B  Cologne  ?     No  English  traveller,  except  youf 

'     'professed  touHsti;  and  gnide-book  niakei^,  ever  lias  j 
of  the  ei-owda  who  pass  throngh  the  [dace,  on  dieli 
way  up  or  down  ihe  Rhine,  bow  ft^^v  s^pejid  mot*eJ 
than  a  night  or  a  day  there  I  their  walk  ie  between 
the  Rheinberg  and  the  catbedj-al ;  iliey  l(K>k,  pe 
ha  pi?,  with  a  sneering  eurlo^Hy  ^t  \Xvc  %\\tuw.  t£  i 
^T^JVC  Kings  j  uut  the  usual  }^i6^  o^v  V^v!  \a:A^  i 
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the  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  *  glance  at  the  St  Peter 
of  Rubens ;  lounge  on  the  bridge  of  boats ;  stock 
themselves  with  Eau  de  Cologne ;  and  then  away ! 
And  yet  this  strange  old  city,  which  a  bigoted 
priesthood,  a  jealous  magistracy,  and  a  variety  of 
historical  causes  have  so  long  kept  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  Europe,  with  its  Roman  origin,  its  clas- 
sical associations,  the  wild  gothic  superstitions  of 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  its  legion  of  martyrs, 
its  three  kings  and  eleven  thousand  virgins,  and 
the  peculiar  manners  and  physiognomy  of  the 
people,  strangely  take  the  fancy.  What  has  be- 
come of  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  and 
its  thirty  thousand  beggars  ? — Tfiirty  thousand  beg- 
gars !  Was  there  ever  such  a  splendid  establish- 
ment of  licensed  laziness  and  consecrated  rags  and 
wallets !  What  a  magnificent  idea  does  it  give  one 
of  the  inexhaustible  charity  and  the  incalculable 
riches  of  the  inhabitants  !  But  the  French  camfr 
with  their  besom  of  purification  and  destruction ; 
and  lo !  the  churches  were  turned  into  arsenals,  the 
convents  into  barracks ;  and  from  its  old-accustom- 
ed haunts,  **  the  genius  of  beggary  was  with  sighing 
sent."  I  really  believe,  that  were  I  again  to  visit 
Cologne,  I  would  not  be  content  with  a  mere 
superficial  glance,  as  heretofore. 

Alda.  And  you  would  do  well.  To  confess  the 
truth,  our  first  impressions  of  the  place  were  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable ;  it  appeared  a  huge,  ramb- 

*  Two  celebrated  antiq^ae  gwsia  -^YCtfi^L  ^djaro.  VJaa  -c^Sc^sa*.  ^  ^^»k 
Three  Efngs. 
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ling,  gloomy  old  tiilj,  whos<?  endless  narrow  dirty 
iitreetfl,  and  dull  djiJ^y-lf>oking  edifices,  wei-c  nuy 
thing  but  invitLTi^.  Nor  on  a  second  atid  a  thiisi 
visit  -were  we  teiajjled  to  prolong  our  at-ay.  Yi 
Cologne  has  aincc?  become  most  mferosting  to 
from  a  fnnndBliip  I  ibmn^d  with  a  Colonese,  a  d( 
fcendant  of  one  oi'  tlie  oldi'si  patrictaii  fandliea 
the  place.  How  she  loved  her  old  city  I— liow  ^Ii© 
worahitiped  every  relic  with  the  moat  poetical^  if 
not  the  most  pious^  veneration  I — bow  she  lo<>ked 
down  upon  Berlin  with  auorn^  as  an  upstait  eit; 
*  une  mlk^  tna  chtre^  qui  n'a  ni  hisioir^  ni  wttit/uitdf 
The  eathedral  she  iiaed  to  call  *'■  mon  Berceau^"  aud 
the  three  kings  *^mcs  troim  phren."  Her  profoqnd 
knowli-dge  of  general  history,  her  minute  atiquaiut^ 
anire  witli  tlio  kM^al  anLiijuities,  the  peculiar  eustom^ 
the  wild  legends^  the  solemn  superstitions  of  bar 
birthplace,  added  to  the  most  lively  imagination 
and  admlrablo  desscriptive  powers,  wer^.^  to  me  au 
inexhaustible  soun^e  of  delight  and  information. 
It  appears  that  the  peopla  of  Cologne  have  a 
diitinet  chara<.  ter,  but  little  motlified  by  intercourse 
with  the  f^urrounding  country*  and  preserved  by 
continual  Intermarriages  among  themsolvua.  Thej^ 
have  a  dialect,  and  soeg^,  and  ballads^  and  mu^iu, 
uliar  to  their  city  \  ancl  are  remarkable  for  an 
iginal  vein  of  racy  humor,  a  'vengeful  spirit,  an 
exceeding  supei-sdtioni  a  "blind  attachment  to  their 
native  custom!?,  a  very  decided  contemi[jt  for  otUei? 
people^  Olid  a  surpassing  hatred  of  aW  mnri^aS 
TAej*  never  admhti^d  the  jui'iafctvon  q?  i\iefc\eto^ 
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of  Cologne,  and,*)although  the  most  bigoted  people 
in  the  world,  were  generally  at  war  with  their  arch- 
bishops. Even  Napoleon  could  not  make  them 
conformable.  The  city  is  now  attached  to  Prussia, 
but  still  retains  most  of  its  ancient  privileges,  and 
all  its  ancient  spirit  of  insubordination  and  inde- 
pendence. When,  in  1828,  the  King  of  Prussia 
wished  to  force  upon  them  an  unpopular  magistrate, 
-the  whole  city  rose,  and  obliged  the  obnoxious  pres- 
ident to  resign ;  the  government,  armed  with  all 
its  legal  and  military  terrors,  could  do  nothing 
against  the  determined  spirit  of  this  half-civilized, 
fearless,  reckless,  yet  merry,  good-humored  popu- 
lace. A  history  of  this  grotesque  revolution,  which 
had  the  same  duration  as  the  celebrated  trois  Jours 
de  PariSj  and  exhibited  in  its  progress  and  issue 
some  of  the  most  striking,  most  characteristic,  most 
farcical  scenes  you  can  imagine,  were  worthy  of  a 
Colonese  Walter  Scott.  How  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  some  of  my  friend's  rich  graphic  sketches  and 
humorous  pictures  of  popular  manner !  but  I  feel 
that  their  peculiar  spirit  would  evaporate  in  my 
hands.  The  event  is  celebrated  in  their  local  his- 
tory as  "  la  Revolution  du  Carnaval :"  and  this  re- 
minds me  of  another  peculiarity  of  Cologne.  The 
carnival  is  still  celebrated  there  with  a  degree  of 
splendor  and  fantastic  humor  exceeding  even  the 
festivities  of  Rome  and  Naples  in  the  present  day ; 
but  as  the  season  of  the  carnival  is  not  the  season 
for  flight  with  our  English  birds  of  passai^^  <<k^ 
have  ever  witnessed  these  ei^\3PWiT^\w««^  ^•aioOTrKs^'^ 
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Such  is  tlie  general  ignorance  Or  id  difference  re* 
lative  to  Cologne,  that  1  met  the  oilier  day  with  ft. 
very  aei-'ompllshod  mauj  and  a  lorer  of  art,  -whfl 
had  lTt*quently  viifiitefl  the  place^  and  yet  he  baa 
never  seen  the  Medusa*  1 

Medos»%  Nor  I,  by  this  good  light  U-1  nersJ 
oven  heanl  of  it  I  1 

Alda.  And  how  shall  1  attempt  to  deacrdbe  itl 
Unless  I  hail  the  *^  large  utterance  of  the  ear^ 
gods,**  or  coald  poiir  Ibrth  a  string  of  Gret?k  or 
German  compoundsf^  I  know  not  in  what  won  Is  1 
could  do  justice  to  the  efiect  it  prtkliii-ed  upon  lue* 
This  wondrous  m^iak  uieaanres  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  height  ■  *  the  coloesal  featureB  and,  1  may 
addf  the  colossal  expression^— grand  witiiout  ejtag- 

Ta lion— so  awfnlly  vastj  and  yet  so  gloriously 

autifol ;  the  full  rich  lips  curled  with  disdain^ 
the  mighty  winga  overshadowing  the  knit  and  tor- 
tured brow — tho  madness  in  the  large  dilated  eyes 
— the  wreathing  and  i-ecoiling  snakes, — came  up( 
me  hke  something  aupematural,  and  impmssud 
at  once  with  astonishment^  horror,  and  admiration^ 
I  was  quite  unfjrcparcd  for  what  I  beheld.     As 
stood  before  it  my  mind  seemed  to  elevate  and 
large  it^idf  to  admit  this  na^v  vision  of  grande 
2^0 thing  but  the  two  Fates  in  tbe  Elgin  marbli 
and  the   Torso  of  the  Vatiuan,  ever  aflTected 
with  tJie  same  in  expressible  sense  of  the  sublinn 
and  this  is  not  a  fragment  of  ^ome  grand  mystei 

•  Jt  Iff  ttmrly  f^lce  tlur  »[-m  of  ths  famoui.  ii^rn\  ^^^V-VawawTi  Tft*- 
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of  which  the  remaiiider  has  been  **  to  night  and 
chaos  hurled ; "  it  is  entire,  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion, and  the  workmanship  as  perfect  as  the  con- 
ception is  magnificent.  I  know  not  if  it  would  have 
affected  another  in  the  same  manner.  For  me,  the 
ghastly  allegory  of  the  Medusa  has  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation. I  confess  that  I  have  never  wholly  under- 
stood it,  nor  have  any  of  the  usual  explanations 
satisfied  me ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Greeks,  in 
thus  blending  the  extremes  of  loveliness  and  terror, 
had  a  meaning,  a  purpose,  more  than  is  dreamt  of 
by  our  philosophy. 

Medon.  But  how  came  this  wonderful  relic  to 
Cologne,  of  all  places  in  the  world  ? 

Alda.  It  stopped  there  on  its  road  to  Eng- 
land. 

Medon.  By  what  pei-verse  destiny? — was  it 
avarice  on  our  part,  or  force  or  fraud  on  that  of 
others  ? 

Alda.  It  was,  as  Desdemona  says,  "  our 
wretched  fortune  : "  but  the  story,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, does  so  much  honor  to  human  nature, 
that  it  has  half-reconciled  me  to  our  loss.  You 
must  have  heard  of  Professor  Wallraf  of  Cologne, 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  who,  with  his 
professorship  and  his  canonship  together,  may  have 
possessed  from  five  to  seven  hundred  francs  a  year. 
He  was  one  of  those  wonderful  and  universal 
scholars  of  whom  we  read  in  foww^^  \x«vsi,'$. — ^^ssss^ 
who  concentrated  a\\  tYieir  ^o^et"s».,  'e^xA  >^'6sj«^<^^'^- 
^nd  intellectual  facu\tvea  \w  VXvo^  iiVK,o^vt'?:«vx^^^>  ^^ 
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ivanceinent  of  knowledge,  without  any  flelfisli  aiin 
r  object)  and  from  the  iut*re  abstract  love  of 
-cience.  Early  in  life^  this  man  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  rf^movi^  f  i-om  his  native  city  the  rc'pi'oach  of 
self-satisfii;il  ignorance  and  monaijtic  prejudices 
which  liad  hitherto  characterizeil  it;  and  iii  the 
course  of  a  long  exiateace  of  labor  and  privatiofi 
as  profejif'or  and  teadier,  he  contrived  to  coUecl 
together  books,  manufifT  icturesj  gems,  woite 

of  art,  and  objects  of  i  bbtorjj  to  an  im^ 

mense  amoiuit     In  the  1818^  on  rcco\er>H| 

from  a  daogerona  tllnei»         presented  hh  whol^ 
coUecticJn  to  his  native  city ;  and  the  magistraey^  ii 
return,  bt-stowed  on  him  a  pension  of  three  thoa 
sand  fniiics  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  Wia 
then  more  than  Berenty.     About  the  same  dm 
a  dealer  in  antiquities  arnved  from  Rome,  bi-ingir 
with  him  this  divine  Medusa,  with  various  oth 
busts  and  fr^^^ents  t  he  waa  on  hia  way  to  Br 
land,  wbcri?  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  them.    He  a^ 
for  his  whole  collection  twelve  thousand  francs,  t 
refused  to  sell  any  part  of  it  separately.     The  « 
refused  to  make  the  purchase,  thinking  it  too  d 
and  Wallraf,  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  this  gloi 
relic  being  consigned  to  other  lands,  mortgage 
yearly  pension  in  order  to  raise  the  money, 
chased  the  Medusa,  presented  it  to  the  city 
then  cheei-fully  resumed  his  accustomed  life  o 
denial  and  frugaUty.     His  only  dread  was  1 
should  die    before  the  period  was  expired 
lived,  however,  to  pay  off  his  debt,  and  i 
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months  afterward  he  died.*  Was  not  this  admi- 
rable ?  The  first  time  I  saw  the  Medusa  I  did  not 
know  this  anecdote ;  the  second  time,  as  I  looked 
at  It,  I  thought  of  Wallraf,  and  felt  how  much  a 
moral  interest  can  add  to  the  charm  of  what  is  in 
itself  most  perfect. 

Medon.  I  will  certainly  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  Medusa.  She  must  be  worth  all  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins  together.     What  next  ? 

Alda.  Instead  of  embarking  in  the  steamboat, 
we  posted  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  spend-* 
ing^a  few  days  at  Bonn,  at  Godesberg,  and  at  Eh- 
renbreitstein ;  but  I  should  tell  you,  as  you  allow 
me  to  diverge,  that  on  my  second  journey  I  owed 
much  to  a  residence  of  some  weeks  at  Bonn. 
There  I  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Schlegel,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  M.  le  Chevalier 
de  Schlegel,  for  I  believe  his  titles  and  his  "  starry 
honors "  are  not  indifferent  to  him ;  and,  in  truth, 
he  wears  them  very  gracefully.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  in  this  sublime  and  eloquent  critic, 
this  awful  scholar,  whose  comprehensive  mind  has 
grasped  the  whole  universe  of  art,  a  most  agree- 
able, lively,  social  being.  Of  the  judgments  passed 
on  him  in  his  own  country  I  know  little  and  under- 
stand less ;  I  am  not  dee^  in  Grerman  literary  po- 
lemics. To  me  he  was  the  author  of  the  lectures 
on  "  Dramatic  Literature,"  and  the '  translator  of 
Shakspeare,  and,  moreover,  all  that  was  amiable 
and  polite  :  and  was  not  this  enough  ? 

•  Profeaaor  WaVlrai  Oaa^  o\i  \XwiA&'Ocv  c^l^y^as^Sfc.  ^«1A- 
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Meuok*  Koowgh  ior  you,  certainly ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve that  at  this  time  Scblegel  would  rather  found 
Ms  fame  on  being  one  of  tht^  greatest  oriental 
Clitics  of  the  age^  than  on  being  the  interpreteJ*  of 
the  beauties  of  Caideron  and  Shaksp^snre* 

Alda,    1  beUeve  so ;    but  for  my  own   part,  I 
would  rather  hear  him  talk  of  Romeo  and  Julie 
and  of  Mfidame  de  Stael^  than  of  the  Ramayani 
^thci  BhagvaUGita,  or  oven  the  "eastern  Con-fiit^ 
lee/*     This^  of  course,  is  only  a  proof  of  ray  own 
ignorance*     Converaation  may  be  compared  to 
lyre   with  aeveti  chords — philosophy,  art,  poetry 
politics,  love,  seandal,  and   the  weather*     Tljere 
are  some  professoi-s  who,  like  Paganini,  "  cau 
course  most  eloquent  musb  "  upon  one  string  onljR 
and  some  who  can   grasp   the  whole  instrument, 
and  with  a  master's  hand  sound  it  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  ita  compass.     Kow,  Schlegel  is  on 
of  the  latter :  he  can  thunder  in  the  bass  or  eap 
in  the  treble  ;  he  can  be  a  whole  concert  in  him* 
self.     No  man  can  trifle  like  him,  nor,  like  hin 
blend  in  a  fevir  hours'  converse,  the  critic,  philolQ 
gifitj  poet,  philosopber,  and  man  of  the  world — n 
man  narrates  more  graceful ly^  n<jr  more  happilj 
illuiitrates  a  casual  thought.     He  told  me  many  in 

resting  things,      '^  Do   you  know/'  said  he 

loming,  as  I  was  looking  at  a  beautiful  edition  ( 
Corinne,  bound  in  red  morocco,  tlie  ^if  t  of  Mada 
de   Stael,  **do  you   know  that  I   figure   iu    thii 
book?  "    I  asked  eagerly  in  "w\xal.  c\\0tT.iii\ftt "^    ^3^ 
S/d  me  guess.     1  guf-ased    \j\ayfu\\y^  X^^   ^ovsAa  ^ 
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d'Erfeuil.  "No!  no!"  said' be,  laughing,  "I  am 
immortalized  in  the  Prince  Castel-Forte,  the  faithr 
fbl,  hmnble,  unaspiring  friend  of  Corinne.** 

Medon.  To  any  man  but  Schlegel  such  an  im- 
mortality were  worth  a  life.  Nay,  there  is  no  man, 
though  his  fame  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
whom  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Stael  could  not  honor. 

Alda.  He  seemed  to  think  so,  and  I  liked  him 
for  the  self-complacency  with  which  he  twined  her 
little  myrtle  leaf  with  his  own  palmy  honors.  Nor 
did  he  once  refer  to  what  I  believe  everj-body 
knows,  her  obligations  to  him  in  her  De  PAlle- 
magne. 

Medon.  Apropos — do  tell  me  what  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  that  book  among  the  Germans 
themseWes. 

Alda.  I  think  they  do  not  judge  it  fairly. 
Some  speak  of  it  as  eloquent,  but  superficial:* 
others  denounce  it  altogether  as  a  work  full  of 
mistakes  and  flippant,  presumptuous  criticism :  oth- 
ers again  affect  to  speak  of  it,  and  even  of  Madame 
de  Stael  herself,  as  things  of  another  era,  quite  gone 
by  and  forgotten ;  this  appeared  to  me  too  ridic- 
ulous. They  forget,  or  do  not  know,  what  we 
know,  that  her  De  TAUemagne  was  the  first  book 
which  awakened  in  France  and  England  a  lively 
and  general  interest  in  German  art  and  literature. 
It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  it  was  pub- 
lished.    The  march  of  opimotv,  ^.tvvi  ^ltsNjv.v\^\\\^  -sss.^ 

^Amongst  others,  Jean  Paul,  In  ttie  ^^  \le\(Vc\\»x^^ ^vJKeo^^^^" 
ier  Literutur/'  1815. 
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knowledge  of  eyery  kind,  bas  iHjeu  so  rapid,  tjj; 
much   has  bet^ome  old  whi(;!i  then  waa  new;  l>i 
this  does  ECft  dt- tract  from  its  merit    Once  or  t 
I  tried  to  foiiviiice  my  GermaiT  IViiinds  that  thi 
were  excci^dirifrly  ungmtefal  in  abusing  Mai; 
de  Stael,  Ltif  it  was  aU  in  vain  j  so  I  jsat  swelli 
with  indi filiation  to  bear  my  ido4-^tT*aduced, 
called — O  [  mi  if  a  nation! — "ceite  StaiL'^ 

MedoNh    But  do  you  tl         the  Germans  t?opl 
at  all  appr^^^^iate  or  iiiideii       id  sut^h  a  pheno 
non  as  Mailatne.  do  Stael  n.„      Imve  appeiir&d 
those  days  ?     She  whiakcfl  throufrh  thfir  Bkiea  Hi 
a  meteor,  In'furt^  they  couId  bring  the  telescope 
their  wits  to  ii  right  focus  for  observation.     Hi 
she  must  have  made  tb em  open  their  eyes!- — aiul 
you  see  in  thf.  correspondc^nne  between    Goei 
and  Schillijf  what  they  thought  of  her. 

Alda.  yt\s  I  know  that  with  her  lively  egoti 
and  Parisian  volubility,  she  stunned  Schiller  a: 
teased  Goiithti ;  but  while  our  estimate  of  manni 
is  relative,  uur  estimate  of  charajcter  should 
positive.  Madame  dc  Stael  was  in  manner  the 
French  wnitnan,  accuatometl  to  be  the  cynosure  of 
a  salon,  but  -lie  Wcl?^  not  ridiculous  or  efroit^to  in 
character.  She  wa^,  to  use  ScIiU^gcri?  uxprei^yion^ 
"  femme  jirandi^  et  mari;rianime  jusque  dans  lea 
replis  de  >on  hiue?."  The  best  proof  is  the  ver3r 
spirit  in  which  A\i}.  viewf^rl  Germany,  in  spite  of  a''* 
her  natural  and  national  prejudices.  To  appi 
your  own  ex])ression,  she  went  forth,  in  the  spir 
of  peace,  and  brought  baek,  not  only  an  olive  lej 
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but  a  whole  tree,  and  it  has  flourished.  She  had  a 
universal  mind.  I  believe  she  never  thought,  and 
Btill  less  made  any  one  ridiculous  in  her  life.* 

At  Bonn  much  of  my  time  was  spent  in  intimate 
and  almost  hourly  intercourse  with  two  friends, 
one  of  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you — a 
rare  creature ! — the  other,  who  was  herself  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  authoress,f  was  one  of 
the  most  generally  accomplished  women  I  ever 
met  with.  Opposed  to  each  other  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  minds^n  all  their  views  of  literature 
and  art,  and  all  their  experience  of  life — in  their 

*  Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  Mrs.  Austin  has  ft* 
V  jred  me  with  the  following  note :  "  Gogthe  admired,  but  did  not 
like,  still  less  esteem,  Madame  de  Stael.  He  begins  a  sentence 
about  her  thus — '  As  she  had  no  idea  what  duty  meant,-  &c. 

''  However,  after  relating  a  scene  which  took  place  at  Weimar, 
he  adds,  *  whatever  we  may  say  or  think  of  her,  her  visit  was 
certainly  followed  by  very  important  results.  Her  work  upon 
Germany,  which  owed  its  rise  to  social  conversations,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mighty  engine  which  at  once  made  a  wide  breach  in 
that  Chinese  wall  of  antiquated  prejudices  which  divided  us 
from  France ;  so  that  the  people  across  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards 
those  across  the  channel,  at  length  came  to  a  nearer  knowledge 
of  us ;  whence  we  may  look  to  obtain  a  living  influence  over  the 
distant  west.  Let  us,  therefore,  bless  that  conflict  of  national 
peculiarities  which  annoyed  us  at  the  time,  and  seemed  by  no 
means  profitable.'  " — Tag-und  Jahres  Hefte^  vol.  31,  last  edit. 

To  that  WOMAN  who  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  break 
through  a  "Chinese  wall  of  antiquated  prejudices,"  surely 
something  may  be  forgiven. 

t  Jolianna  Schopenhauer,  well  known  in  (Germany  for  her  ro- 
mances and  her  works  on  art.     Her  little  book,  *^  Johan  van 
Byk  and  seine  Nachfolger,"  has  become  \Jaa  \Ba.\sHMi2^  ^t  '<ias«» 
who  stn^y  the  old  German  schooAa  ot  ^^wtVo^* 
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tastes,  and  hnth]%  and  feelln]^ — y^t  muiualij-  mf 
predating  eixvh  other :  l«tli  were  distiugujahti^i  ' 
talents  of  the  hi;|;hest  order^  and  by  great  origiivali^ 
of  character,  and  both  were   Germati,  and 
essentially  German:  English  flc)cioty  and  Englia 
education  wotild  nevL*r  have  produiced  two   sad 
women.     Thtir  conversation  prepared  me  to  for 
correct  ideas  of  what  I  was         see  and  hear, 
guarded  me  against  the  miat      s  and  hnaiy  conel^ 
sions  of  vivat  ioud  travellers.      VI  Bonn  I  also 
for  the  first  time,  a  specimen  ^    the  fresco  painti 
lately  revived  in  Germany  wim  such  brilliant  au 
cess.     By  conmiand  of  the  Prussian  Boar^i  of  ' 
ucation  tlie  hall  of  the  univeniity  of  Boon  h  to  ' 
painted  in  fn'-ic^oT  and  the  work  has  been  iutruaf 
to  C.  Henna  11  fi,  Gotzenberger^  atid  Ftiralcr — all,* 
believe,  pupils  of  Cornelius.     The  thi^ee  aide* 
tlie  hall  are  to  represent  the  three  fiK^ultjea — Thi 
ology,  Jurisprudi'nce,  and  Philosophy;  the  first  < 
these  is  finished^  and  here  is  an  engraving  of 
You  see  Throlo^y  ia  throned  in  the  centre »     The 
four  evangelisiH,  with  St,  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  stand 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  \  around  her  are  the  fa- 
thers and  dor.rturg  of  tho  church,  and  (which  ia  tba 
chief  novelty  of  the  composition)  gronped  together 
with  a  very  liberal  disregard  to  all  religious  ditVeis 
ences ;  for  theriis  you  see  Pope  Gregory, and  Ignatiuji 
Loyola,  and  St.  Bernard,  and  Abelard,  and  Dantt 
and  here  we  have  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  an 
Calvin,  and  Wicliff'e,  and  Huss.     On  the  oppo 
Bide  of  the  hall.  Philosophy,  under  which  bead  «. 
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comprised  all  science,  poetry,  and  art,  is  repres^ited 
surrounded  by  the  great  poets,  philosophers,  and 
artists,  from  Homer,-  Aristotle,  and  Phidias,  down 
to  Shakspeare,  Raffaelle,  Groethe,  and  Kant  Ju- 
risprudence, which  is  not  begun,  is  to  occupy  the 
third  side.  The  cartoons  pleased  me  better  than 
the  paintings,  for  the  drawing  and  grouping  are 
really  fine ;  but  the  execution  struck  me  as  some- 
what hard  and  mannered.  I  shall  have  much  to 
say  hereafter  of  the  fresco  painting  in  Gennany : 
for  the  present,  proceed  we  on  our  journey. 

Tell  me,  had  you  a  fiill  moon  while  you  were  on 
the  Rhine  ? 

Medon.   Truly,  I  forget. 

Alda.  Then  you  had  not;  for  it  would  so  have 
blended  with  your  recollections,  that  as  a  circum- 
stance it  could  not  have  been  forgotten ;  and  take 
my  advice,  when  next  you  are  off  on  your  annual 
flight,  consult  the  calendar,  and  propitiate  the  fiur- 
est  of  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven  to  give  you 
the  light  of  her  countenance.  If  you  never  took 
a  solitary  ramble,  or,  what  is  better,  a  tete-ortete^ 
drive  through  the  villages  and  vineyards  between 
Bonn  and  Plittersdorf,  when  the  moon  hung  ovei* 
the  Drachenfels,  when  the  undulating  outlines  of 
the  Seven  Mountains  seemed  to  dissolve  into  the 
skies,  and  the  Rhine  was  spread  out  at  their  feet 
like  a  lake — so  ample,  and  so  still ; — ^if  you  have 
never  seen  the  stars  shine  through  the  ruined  arch 
of  the  Rolandseck,  and  the  height  of  Godesber^^ 
with  its  single  giant  tower  &\AXk^  oaX.  ^  ^^  ^^Js^sv^ — 
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black,  and  frowning  againat  the  silveiy  distance 
then  you  havo  not  beheld  one  of  tbe  loveliest  lfui4 
scapes  eyer  presented  to  a  thongbtful  worshipp 
of  nature.     Tliere  h  a  story,  too,  connected  wJi 
the  ruins  of  rfodesber^r— one  of  thoie  fine   tn 
dies  of  real  lit^.  which  dktatit'ti  all  fiction.     IHfl  i 
so  popular  ;3s  the  celebrated  le^^end  cif  the  In 
Roland  and  liia  elois*^—^-*  ^ — -  -  but  it  h  at  least;  i 
authentic.     You  know  fording  to  traditi 

the   castle   of  God^b6i|  fotiodtd  hy  Julig 

the    Apostate ;   another,   ui      a   more    inter 
apostate,  w:ls  the  cause  of  ita  aestraetion. 

Gerard  *  ilo  Tmclisesi,  Count  Waldboui^, 
was  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne  in  158 
scandalized  Ids  ac^,  aod  all  the  Roman  Catb 
powers,  by  turning  Protestant*  Accor^^lin g  to  ] 
self,  his  convention  waa  owing  to  **  tho  gcjodneat  j 
God,  who  had  revealed  to  him  the  darknosa  andl 
errors  of  popi.'ry  ;'*  but  according  to  his  enemies,  \ 
was  owing  to  his  love  for  the  beautiful  Agnes 
Mansfeld,  canoness  of  Geralit-'ini ;  she  was  a  daugl^* 
ter  of  one  of  the  greatest  ProEcsstant  houses  in 
Germany;  and  her  two  bmthc^rs,  bigoted  Calvjo- 
ists,  and  jt^aloiis  of  the  honor  of  their  family^  con- 
ceived thejinsolves  insulted  by  the  public  homage 
which  a  Catholic  priest,  bound  by  his  vows,  dared 
to  pay  to  tlieir  i^istcr.  They  were  yet  more  inceriBed 
on  discovering  that  the  love  was  mutual,  and  loud 
threatened  vengeance  to  both.  Gerard  renounce 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  lovers  were  united.   I: 

•  Or  Qebhard;  for  so  the  name  is  8pelt  ia  th.e  Geimwi.  Mfttor* 
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was  excommunicated  and  degraded,  of  course ;  but 
he  insisted  on  his  right  to  retain  his  secular  domin- 
ions and  privileges,  and  refused  to  resign  the  elec- 
torate, which  the  emperor,  meantime,  had  awarded 
to  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  Bishop  of  Liege.  The  con- 
test became  desperate.  The  whole  of  that  beauti  - 
ful  and  fertile  plain,  from  the  walls  of  Cologne  to 
the  Godesberg,  grew  "  familiar  with  bloodshed  as 
the  morn  with  dew ; "  and  Gerard  displayed  quali- 
ties which  showed  him  more  fitted  to  win  and  wear 
a  bride  than  to  do  honor  to  any  priestly  vows  of 
sanctity  and  temperance.  Attacked  on  all  sides, — - 
by  his  subjects,  who  had  learned  to  detest  him  as 
an  apostate,  by  the  infuriated  clergy,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  brought  an  army  to 
enforce  his  brother's  claims, — he  carried  on  the 
struggle  for  five  years,  and  at  last,  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, threw  himself,  with  a  few  faithful  friends, 
into  the  castle  of  Grodesberg.  After  a  brave  de- 
fence, the  castle  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
Bavarians,  who  left  it  nearly  in  the  state  we  now 
see  it — a  heap  of  ruins. 

Gerard  escaped  with  his  wife,  and  fled  to  Hol- 
land, where  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  granted 
him  an  asylum.  Thence  he  sent  his  beautiful  and 
devoted  wife  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
claim  a  former  promise  of  protection,  and  suppli- 
cate her  aid,  as  the  great  support  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  He  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  luckless  ambassadress ;  for 
Agnes,  though  her  beauty  'was  ^oave^V^  K^ss^^^ict^^ 
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ihe  persecatiDns  and  Anxietiei  wliich  biu 
ir  ill-fated  union,  was  yet  most  lovelj 
En  all  the  pride  of  womanhood ;  and  her 
misfortuDes  and  her  charms,  as  wfeU  as  the  peculiar 
cirt'umstancea  of  her  ma  mage »  excited  the  entha- 
fiia^m  of  all  the  English  chivalry.  Unhappily,  the 
rl  of  E^ex  was  among  the  first  to  eapouae  her 
.tise  with  all  the  generous  warmth  of  Ida  charae- 
and  his  visits  to  her  were  bo  frequent,  and  hia 
admiration  so  indisereetj  that  Elizabeth*,^  jealousy 
was  excited  eyen  to  fury,  Agnes  was  first  driven 
Tom  the  court,  and  thotj  ordered  to  quit  the  king- 
ira*  She  took  reftige  in  the  Netherlands,  wber© 
e  died  soon  at\erward;  and  Gerard,  who  never 
recovered  hk  dominions,  retired  to  Strasbourg, 
where  he  died.  So  ends  thie^  sj^d  eventful  history, 
which  J  methjnks,  would  make  a  very  pretty  no 
,nce*  The  tower  of  Grodesherg,  lasting  as  Iheir 
ve  and  ruined  as  their  fortunes,  still  remains  one 
of  the  most  striking  monuments  in  that  land»  where 
almost  every  hill  h  crowned  with  its  cast.le»  aii4 
Gvory  castle  has  its  tale  of  terror  or  of  love.* 

Another  beautiful  picture,  which,  merely  as 
picture,  has  dwelt  on  my  remembrance,  was  th< 
city  of  Coblentz  and  t!ie  fort  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
as  viewed  ti-om  the  bridge  of  boats  iinder  a  clouds 
less  moon.  The  city,  with  its  fantastic  steeples  ati^ 
ma:98ea  of  building,  relieved  against  the  clear  dee] 

,  *  For  the  Btori'  of  Archbtfliinp  QfebTttitA  ft^4  Kt^neA  iR^yiaTiilftX^ 
t^oitnterS  Hktarj  of  the  Thirty  'Eoaitf  ^M^%Ts:i  Goitft  ^ 
raftbif  Bome  of  Ai^stm. 
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blue  of  the  summer  sky — the  lights  which  sparkled 
m  the  windows  reflected  in  the  broad  river,  and 
the  various  forms  and  tall  masts  of  the  craft,  an- 
chored above  and  opposite — the  huge  hill,  with  its 
tiara  of  fortifications,  which,  in  the  sunshine  and  in 
the  broad  day,  had  disappointed  me  by  its  formality, 
now  seen  under  the  soft  moonlight,  as  its  long  lines 
of  architecture  and  abrupt  angles  were  projected 
in  brightness  or  receded  in  shadow,  had  altogether 
a  most  sublime  effect  But  apropos  to  moonlight 
and  pictures — of  all  the  enchanted  and  enchanting 
scenes  ever  lighted  by  the  full  round  moon,  give 
Ine  Heidelberg  !  Not  the  Colosseum  of  Rome — 
neither  in  itself,  nor  yet  in  Lord  Byron's  descrip- 
tion, and  I  have  both  by  heart — can  be  more 
grand;  and  in  moral  interest,  in  poetical  associa- 
tions, in  varying  and  wondrous  beauty,  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg  has  the  advantage.  In  the  course 
of  many  visits,  Heidelberg  became  to  me  familiar 
as  the  face  of  a  friend,  and  its  remembrance  still 
"  haunts  me  as  a  passion.**  I  have  known  it  under 
every  changeful  aspect  which  the  seasons,  and  the 
hours,  and  the  changeful  moods  of  my  own  mind 
could  lend  it.  I  have  seen  it  when  the  sun,  rising 
over  the  Geisberg,  first  kindled  the  vapors  as  they 
floated  away  from  the  old  towers,  and  when  the 
ivy  and  the  wreathed  verdure  on  the  walls  sparkled 
with  dewy  light :  and  I  have  seen  it  when  its  huge 
black  masses  stood  against  the  flaming  sunset ;  and 
its  enormous  shadow,  flung  down  the  chasm  be- 
neath, made  it  night  t\\fete,  NiVSift.  ^^^\\j^^i»s^^^^ 
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around  and  above.     I  bav^  seen  it  when  in^ntJe 
in  all  the  bloom  and  foliage  of  suininerT  aud  wke 
the  dead  leaves  were  heaped  on  the  patlis*  an 
choked  the  entrance  to  many  a  favorite  jiook. 
have  seen  it  i^ben  crowdsi  of  gay  visitors  flic 
along  its  ruinE^<i  tuprace^T*  and  music  sounded  nea 
and  with  fritiuls^  whose  presence  endeared  evex^ 
pleasure ;  and  I  have  v?al>'^^^  ^bne  round  ite  d«» 
late  precincts,   with  no   c         mions  but  oiy  oa 
sad  and  tronlfl^^d  thoughts.        have  seen  it  whe 
clothed  in  cat  in  and  glorioi     moonlight,    I 
seen  it  when   ilic  win  da  ruslitu  sbrleidng  tht^t] 
its  sculptured   halls,  and  when  gray  clouds*  ca 
rolling  down  tin*  uiountainB,  folding  it  in  their  an 
pie  skirts  frr:nu  the  view  of  the  city  below, 
what  have  1  st^n  to  liken  to  it  by  night  or  by  dajr^ 
in  storm  or  in  calm,  in  summer  or  in  winter  [    Th(^)j 
its  historical  and  poetical  associadona — 

Mkdox.   There  nowl^-will  you  not  leave 
picture,  perfect  a$  it  la,  and  not  forever  seek  ti 
every  object  ^omethinjr  more  than  ia  there  ? 

Alda.  I  i\o  not  seek  it^I  find  it.  You  wilj 
say — I  have  Iif-tirtl  yon  say— that  Hcidclbei:g  wants^ 
no  beauty  uiibt^rrowed  of  the  eye  j  but  if  history 
had  not  clothed  it  in  recolUn^tions,  fancy  must  have 
invested  it  in  its  own  dreams.  It  is  true^  that  it  i& 
a  mere  modern  edifice  compared  with  all  tht;  clas- 
sic, and  most  of  the  goliiie  ruins  i  yet  over  Heide^ 

♦  The  gardens  and  plantations  round  the  castle  are  a  fiELTor 
promenade  of  the  citizens  of  Heidelberg,  and  there  are  in  smnix] 
bands  of  music,  &c. 
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berg  there  hangs  a  terror  and  a  mystery  peculiar 
to  itself':  for  the  mind  which  acquiesces  in  decay 
recoils  from  destruction.  Here  ruin  and  desola- 
tion make  mocks  with  luxurious  art  and  gay  mag- 
nificence. Here  it  is  not  the  equal,  gradual  power 
of  time,  adorning  and  endearing  what  yet  it  spares 
not,  which  has  wrought  this  devastation,  but  savage 
war  and  elemental  rage.  Twice  blasted  by  the 
thunderbolt,  three  times .  consumed  by  fire,  ten 
times  ravaged,  plundered,  desecrated  by  foes,  and 
at  last  dismantled  and  abandoned  by  its  own 
princes,  it  is  still  strong  to  endure  and  mighty  to 
resist  all  that  time,  and  war,  and  the  elements  may 
do  against  it — and,  mutilated  rather  than  decayed, 
may  still  defy  centuries.  The  very  anomalies  of 
architecture  and  fantastic  incongruities  of  this 
fortres»-palace  are  to  me  a  fascination.  Here  are  • 
startling  and  terrific  contrasts.  That  huge  round 
tower — ^the  tQwerjjf  Frederic  the  Victorious — now 
"  deep  trenched  with  thunder  fires," — looks  as  if 
built  by  the  Titans  or  the  Huns ;  and  those  delicate 
sculptures  in  the  palace  of  Otho-Henry,  as  if  the 
genius  of  Raffaelle  or  Correggio  had  breathed  on 
tiie  stone.  What  flowing  grace  of  outline !  what 
luxuriant  life  !  what  endless  variety  and  invention 
in  those  half-defaced  fragments!  These  are  the 
work  of  Italian  artists,  whose  very  names  have  per- 
ished ; — all  traces  of  their  existence  and  of  their 
destinies  so  utterly  lost,  that  one  might  almost 
believe,  with  the  peasantry,  that  these  exquisite 
remains  are  not  the  work  of  raoT^aiW^^^^^'^   '^'^ 
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fairies  aud  spirita  of  air,  evoked  to  do  the  will  of  an 
encbaaten  The  old  palatim^s,  thfi  lorda  of  Heidel- 
berg, were  a  magnificent  and  magnaniniotis  rac< 
Louis  in. J  Frederic  this  Victorious^  Frederic  n,# 
Otho*Hetiry,  were  all  men  who  hsid  Htt^pped  in  ad- 
vance of  their  ao;e.  They  could  think  as  well  as 
figbt*  in  days  when  figbtiug,  not  thinking,  waa  the 
established  fashion  atnong  potentates  and  people. 
A  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  and  a  love  of 
all  ihe  arts  that  bumanizo  manklDd,  seem  to 
have  hQGn  hereditary  in  this  princely  family. 
Frederic  1.  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  heres)^  and 
sorcery,  in  conaequenee  of  hia  toler^iut  o[iinjonii| 
and  bis  love  of  mathematics  and  astro uomy-  IEa 
personal  prowess,  and  the  circumstance  of  hia  never 
having  been  vanqiiishiid  in  battle^  gave  rise  to  tbo 
report  that  he  was  assisted  by  evil  demons ;  and 
for  years,  both  before  and  at>er  bis  accessioni  hm 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  set; ret  tribunal.  HeidolJ 
tl)erg  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  myaterioiii 
f  attacks  on  his  HfcT  but  they  were  constantly  frus- 
trated by  the  fidelity  of  his  friends^  and  the  watoU 
Iful  love  of  his  wife.  1 

[  It  was  at  Heidelberg  this  prince  celebrated  a 
festival,  renowned  in  German  bi story  j  and  for  il 
age  in  which  it  ot;uurredj  most  extraordinary, 
invited  to  a  banquet  all  the  factious  barons  whoj 
he  bad  vanquished  at  Seekingen,  and  who  hi 
previously  ravaged  and  laid  waste  great  part  of  tl 
palatinate*  Among  them  were  the  BisViop  rj?M< 
and  ihe  M^rgmY^  of  Baden,     T\ie  T^\»3Ji^- 
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plentifbl  and  luxurious,  but  there  was  no  bread. 
The  warrior  guests  looked  round  with  surprise  and 
inquiry.  "  Do  you  ask  for  bread  ?  "  said  Frederic, 
sternly ;  "  you,  who  have  wasted  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  destroyed  those  whose  industry  culti- 
vates it  ?  There  is  no  bread.  Eat,  and  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  learn  henceforth  mercy  to  those  who  put 
the  bread  into  your  mouths."  A  singular  lesson 
from  the  lips  of  an  iron-clad  warrior  of  the  middle 


It  was  Frederic  11.  and  his  nephew  Otho-Henry, 
who  enriched  the  library,  then  the  first  in  Europe 
next  to  the  Vatican,  with  treasures  of  learning, 
and  who  invited  painters  and  sculptors  from  Italy 
to  adorn  their  noble  palace  with  the  treasures  of 
art  In  less  than  one  hundred  years  those  beauti- 
ftil  creations  were  defaced  or  utterly  destroyed, 
and  all  the  memorials  and  records  of  their  authors 
are  supposed  to  have  perished  at  the  time  when  the 
ruthless  Tilly  stormed  the  castle  ;  and  the  archives 
and  part  of  the  Ubrary  of  precious  MSS.  were 
taken  to  litter  his  dragoons'  horses,  during  a  tran- 
sient scarcity  of  straw.* — ^You  groan  ! 

Medon.  The  anecdote  is  not  new  to  me ;  but  I 
was  thinking,  at  the  moment,  of  a  piretty  phrase  in 
tiie  letters  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  "  la  guerre — 

*  When  Giutaytui  Adolphus  took  Mayence,  during  the  same 
mr,  he  presented  the  whole  of  the  valuahle  library  to  his  chan- 
edlor,  Oxenstiem;  the  chancellor  sent  it  to  Sweden,  intending 
to  bestow  it  on  one  of  the  colleges ;  but  the  yessel  in  which  it 
ITM  embsrked  foundered  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  whole  weoi 
to  Am  bottom. 
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b*(j$t  un  matlieur^ — mais  c'est  la  plus  beau  de 

Aj^ha*  O,  if  there  be  any  thing  more  terwl 
ngre  dis^sting,  than  war  antl  its  <.■o^3^^qQe^ceB^ 
that  pervMrsi<jn  of  afl  buiiiati  inlellect— <Uafc  d( 
pravittion  of  all  huraati  fi!oliii|T — that  contempl  or 
mscc>nc!eption  of  cver)^  Chri&ittati  prei-ept,  which 
ba3  pemiitted  the  gi^eat,  aud  the  good,  and  the 
tendei^hoarted,  to  admire  war  as  a  spJetidid  game — 
a  pail  of  the  poetry  of  lifc^and  to  defend  it  as  a 
glorious  evilj  which  the  very  nature  and  passions 
of  man  have  ever  reoderedj  and  will  ever  rendiir, 
necessar^^  and  inevitable!     Perhaps  the  idea 

^  human  suffering — though  when  we  think  of  it  ii 
detail  It  niakan  the  blood  curdle. — is  not  so  bad  as 

^yie  general  loss  to  humanity,  the  interruptioii  to 
the  progress  of  thought  in  the  destruetion  of  the 
wofks  of  wisdom  or  nreniug*  Listen  to  this  magnif- 
icent sentence  out  of  the  volume  now  lying  open 
before  me — '^  Who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable 
crealure— Go<i'ij  ImagL^ ;  but  he  who  destroys 
good  book,  kills  reason  itself.  Many  a  man  lives 
burthen  to  the  earth,  but  a  good  book  is  the  preci( 
life-bloorl  of  a  master-spirit  embalmed  and 
ured  up  oo  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  h  trueV 
no  age  ^an  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is 
no  great  loss :  and  revolutions  of  age^  do  not  0(fk 
peeover  the  la^ts  of  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of 
which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse  ;  therefore  we 
should  be  wary  how  we  spiU  tVi<i  aeaaf>vve^  \Y?ii 

m.in  pj^setwed  and  stored  up  in  \ioQk^" 
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Medon.  "  Methinks  we  do  know  the  fine  Roman 
hand."    Milton,  is  it  not  V 

Alda.  Yes ;  and  after  this,  think  of  Milton's 
Areopagitica,  or  his  Paradise  Lost,  under  the  hoofs 
of  Tilly's  dragoon  horses,  or  feeding  the  fishes  in 
the  Baltic  !  It  might  have  happened  had  he  written 
in  Germany  instead  of  England. 

Medon.  Do  you  forget  that  the  cause  of  the 
thirty  years'  war  was  a  woman  ? 

Alda.  A  woman  and  religion  ;  the  two  best  or 
worst  things  in  the  world,  according  as  they  are 
understood  and  felt,  used  and  abused.  You  allude 
to  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  who  was  to  Heidelberg 
what  Helen  was  to  Troy  ? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Hei- 
delberg, at  least  to  an-  English  traveller,  is  the  ele- 
gant triumphal  arch  raised  by  the  Palatine  Fred- 
eric V.  in  honor  of  his  bride — this  very  Elizabeth 
Stuart.  I  well  remember  with  what  self-compla- 
cency and  enthusiasm  our  Chef  walked  about  in  a 
heavy  rain,  examining,  dwelling  upon  every  trace 
of  this  celebrated  and  unhappy  woman.  She  had 
been  educated  at  his  country-seat,  and  one  of  the 
avenues  of  his  magnificent  park  yet  bears  her 
name.  On  her  fell  a  double  portion  of  the  miseries 
of  her  fated  family.  She  had  the  beauty  and  the 
wit,  the  gay  spirits,  the  elegant  tastes,  the  kindly 
disposition  of  her  grandmother,  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Her  very  virtues  as  a  wife  and  a  woman,  not  less 
than  her  pride  and  feminine  prejudices^  nLltvQ.<LViK«^ 
self,  her  husband,  and  hex  ^CiO^^.  ^\v«^^^^'«3r» 
B 
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besftated  to  a<^cept  the  cn»wn  of  Bohemtaf  his  btgb* 
fhearteil  wife  exclaimetl— **  Let  mo  ruther  eat 
bread  at  a  king-'s  tabk  tbnti  fefiat  at  the  Insard  of 
^ecUw ; "  and  it  seeiinKl  as  if  some  avi^ngiti^  devtv 
^hovered  in  the  air,  to  take   her  literally  ttt 
Vfonl,  for  she  and  hiir  family  li  ved  to  uat  dry  I inead^ — 
ay,  and  to  beg  i|  iH^fot^  they  ate  it;  bnt  sho  t/^o»£i^H 
be  a  qiieeo.     Blest  as  she  wais  in  tove,  In  all  goo^B 
gifts  of  nature  and  foitime,  m  -txll  meim?*  of  hap- 
piness, a  kingly  crown   waa  wanting  to  coMsplel 
her  Micity^  and  it  was  cemented  to  her  brow  wii 
the  blood  of  two  millions  of  nien*     And  who 
to  blame  ?     Was  not  her  mode  of  thinking  the 
fasibion  of  her  time,  the  cffeet  of  her  eduaatioii 
Who  had 


'^^m 

h^^ 


^ 


*^  Putt  In  hor  tender  heart  the  itsplriiig  fliuao 
Of  golden  SDroreignty?" 


For  how  many  ages  will  you  men  exclaim  j 
the  mi^'biefs  and  miseries  caused  hy  the  inflnfrnfl 
of  women  ;  tbos  allowing  the  influent-e,  yet  takb 
no  thought  bow  to  make  that  inflneoee  a  means  i 
goodf  instead  of  an  instrument  of  ev^  I 

Elizabeth  bad  brought  with  her  from  England 
feome  Injurious  tastes,  as  yet  unknown  In  the  pnla^ 
tinati? ;  she  hud  been  familial  iast^d  with  the  dntnuM 
of  Shakspearo  and  FI etcher,  and  slie  had  ligintM 
in  the  maapnts  ol'  Ben  Jonson.  To  gratify  her, 
Frederic  added  to  the  castle  of  ikndfe>lljerg  the 
theatre  and  bampiotiug-Toom,  '^iuil  a\\  >X\Tai  Xi^iaaa^- 


^^I  group  of  buildings  at   t\ic   ^vesU^vu   ATi^^^fe 
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ruins  of  which  are  still  called  the  English  palace. 
She  had  inherited  from  her  grandmother,  or  had 
early  imbibed  from  education,  a  love  of  nature  and 
of  amusements  in  the  open  air,  and  a  passion  for 
gardening ;  and  it  was  to  please  her,  and  under 
her  auspices,  that  Frederic  planned  those  magnif- 
icent gardens,  which  were  intended  to  unite  within 
their  bounds,  all  that  nature  could  contribute  or  art 
devise  ;  had  they  been  completed,  they  would  have 
rendered  Heidelberg  a  pleasure-palace,  fit  for  fairy- 
land. Nor  were  those  designs  unworthy  of  a  pros- 
perous and  pacific  sovereign,  whose  treasury  was 
full,  whose  sway  was  just  and  mild,  whose  people  , 
had  long  enjoyed  in  tranquillity  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  the  Schlossers,  at  their  beauti- 
ful seat  on  the  Necker,  (Stift  Neuburg,)  I  went 
over  the  ground  with  Madame  de  Schlosser,  who 
had  seen  and  studied  the  original  plans.  Her 
description  of  the  magnitude  and  the  sumptuous 
taste  of  these  unfinished  designs,  while  we  stood 
together  amid  a  wilderness  of  ruins,  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world,  worth 
fifty  moral  treatises,  and  as  many  sermons. 

"  For  in  the  wreck  of  is  and  was. 
Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betray' d, 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er  Truth's  mystic  glass, 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decay'd." 

dose  to  the  ruins  of  poor  Elizabeth's  palace ^\}sv«Kt^ 
where  the  eflSgies  of  he*  Handsome  \v\x^^\^^^  '^'•^^ 
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hiB  bearded  aneettor  horns  V.  loak  down  frora  tlifl 
ivy-mantled  wall^  you  remember  the  beautiful  Rt- 
race  tnwynrl3  the  west  ?  [t  is  shll^ — after  Ibiir  cea- 
tiiries  of  rhaugost  of  disaaters^  of  deaolfttiou,— iM 
garden  pf  Clara.  When  Frederic  the  Vieloricw 
assumetl  the  sovereignty,  in  a  moment  of  daci«^ 
aud  faction^  he  took,  at  the  game  time,  a  solemn 
YQW  never  to  marry,  that  tbe  rights  of  big  infant 
Dephew,  the  non  of  the  lato  palatine,  should  not  be 
prejiidieed,  nor  the  peaee  of  the  country  endan- 
geriid  by  a  disputed  suet^ession.  He  kept  hh  oath 
Teligiously,  but  at  that  very  time  be  loved  Clara 
l>ettin  dc  Wcrthebn^  a  yeung  girl  of  plebeian 
origin^  avul  a  native  of  Augsburg,  whose  mu^c^ 
talent**  and  melody  of  votee  bad  raided  her  t<^jl 
high  situation  in  the  eourt  of  the  late  princess  paH 
tine,  Frederici  with  the  consent  of  hh  nepke^ 
wa^s  united  to  Clara  by  a  left-hand  marriage,  an 
expedient  itill  iu  uae  in  Germany,  and,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  its  constitution ;  sueh  a  marriage  19 
vabd  before  Goil  and  man,  yet  the  wife  has 
ackuovviedged  rights,  and  Lbe  offi^pHng  no  suppi 
existence.  Clara  is  cekbratetl  by  the  poets 
chronjelera  of  lier  timej  and  appears  to  have 
a  very  extraordinary  being  in  her  ^a.j.  In 
age  of  ignorance  J  she  had  devoted  herself  to  studj^ 
ishe  eould  sympathize  iu  her  husband^s  purisults, 
and  share  the  totb  of  govcmmeut — she  collected 
around  her  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  of*  the 
^me — she  contijuied  to  tiuUixcLUi  VW.W^vi^v^viJi'^wttft 
wliicli  had   won   the  beart  of  ^redGTw-,  la^w^V 
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Bong  and  her  lute  were  always  ready  to  soothe  his 
cares.  Tradition  points  out  the  spot  where  it  is 
8£ud  she  loved  to  meditate,  and,  looking  down  upon 
the  little  hamlet,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  to  re- 
call her  own  humble  origin.;  that  little  hamlet,  em- 
bowered in  foliage,  and  the  remembrance  of  Clara, 
have  survived  the  glories  of  Heidelberg.  Her 
descendants  became  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
still  exist  in  the  family  of  Lowenstein. 

Then,  for  those  who  love  the  marvellous,  there 
is  the  wild  legend  of  the  witch  Jetta,  who  still  flits 
among  the  ruins,  and  bathes  her  golden  tresses  in 
the  WoUsbrunnen  ;  but  why  should  I  tell  you  of 
these  tales — you,  whose  head  is  a  sort  of  black-  . 
letter  library  ? 

Medon.  True ;  but  it  is  plc^ant  to  have  one's 
old  recollections  taken  down  from  their  shelves 
and  dusted,  and  placed  in  a  new  light;  only  do  not 
require,  even  if  I  again  visit  Heidelberg,  that  I 
should  see  it  as  you  have  beheld  it,  with  your  quick 
spirit  of  association,  and  clothed  in  the  hues  of 
your  own  individual  mind.  While  you  speak,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  places  and  objects  you  describe, 
as  their  reflection  in  your  own  fancy,  which  I  see 
before  mc ;  and  every  diflerent  mind  will  reflect 
them  under  a  diflerent  aspect.  Then,  where  is 
truth?  you  say.  If  we  want  information  as  to 
mere  facts — the  situation  of  a  town  the  measure- 
ment of  a  church,  the  date  of  a  ywIw^IW  vt'5w^5\Wgift. 
of  a  gallery — we  can  go  to  owy  \Xvvi\Jvft\vaiv^^  "ksj^N- 
our  guides  des  voyageurs,     ^w\.  \^,\ie.sA<i.^'^^^«sx  -^^^ 
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outline,  we  must  have  coloring  too,  w&  sbould 
member  that  i^v^ry  mtlividuii!  mind  will  paint  tljfl 
scene  with  its  own  proper  bueti ;  and  if  we  jutlg^ 
of  the  mind  and  the  objecbi  it  rypresenta  relativell 
to  each  other,  we  may  come  at  the  trnth,  nfl 
otherwise.  I  would  ask  nothing  ot*  a  travelkir,  Lnd 
accuracy  and  sincerity  in  the  expresi^ion  of 
opinions  and  li'L-Iings.  I  have  then  a  page  out  i 
the  great  book  of  human  ti  s^tbe  portrait  oXi 

particular  mind;  when  th  fkirly  before  m© 

have  a  standard  by  which  '  ige  :  I  cati  dvnw  mi 
own  inferences.  Will  you  not  allow  that  it  is 
sible  to  visit  [Jcidelhei'g^  and  lO  derive  the  tno 
intense  pleasure  from  its  picturesque  beauty^  "viritl 
out  dreaming  invv  witt'hi.*s  and  warriorsj  palatitje 
and  princes?  Can  we  not  admire  and  apprc>ciat4 
the  sculpture  in  tbu  palat^c  of  Otho-Iieni^y,  wiifc 
losing  ourselves  In  vague^  wonUerinnr  reveries  ottb 
the  destinies  of  the  eeulptora  ? 

Alda.    Yes;  btit  it  13  amusing^  and  not  leei  11 
strnctive,  to  oIki  rve  tbi!  manner  in  which  the  ind 
vidual   character   and    pursuits   shall   modify   the 
impressions  of  external  things;  only  we  should 
prepared  for    thti^^  m  the    pilot  makes  allowanc 
for   the  variahdn   of  tbfi   needle,  and   directs 
course  accordinr^ly.     Jt  IB  a  niiHtake  to^upposo  tha 
those  who  cannot  see  the  imaginative  aspect 
things,  see,  therefore,  the  only  true   aspect;  thef 
only  see  one  aspect  of  the  truth.   Vous  eles  orfec 
Monaieur  Josse,  is  as  applieabVe  lo  \.Ta.N^«t^  ^ 
every  other  species  of  egotist. 
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Once,  ill  an  excursaon  to  the  north,  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  Sussex  fanner,  one  of  that  race 
of  sturdy,  rich,  and  independent  English  yeomen,  of 
which  I  am  afraid  few  specimens  remain :  he  was 
quite  a  character  in  his  way.  I  must  sketch  him 
for  you :  but  only  Miss  Mitford  could  do  him  justice. 
His  coat  was  of  the  finest  broad-cloth ;  his  shirt-frill, 
in  which  was  stuck  a  huge  agate  pin,  and  his  neck- 
cloth were  both  white  as  the  snow ;  his  good  beaver 
shone  in  sdl  its  pristine  gloss,  and  an  enormous 
bunch  of  gold  seals  adorned  his  watch-ch^un ;  his 
v<Hce  was  loud  and  dictatorial,  and  his  language 
surprisingly  good  and  flowing,  though  tinctured 
with  a  little  coarseness  and  a  few  provincialisms. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  about  the  Reform  Bill — 
the  Catholic  (Question — ^the  Corn  Laws — and  about 
things  in  general,  and  things  in  particular ;  he  had 
doubts  about  nothing :  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law  in  his  own  village 
— that  he  was  the  tyrant  of  his  own  fireside — ^that 
his  wife  was  "  his  horse,  his  ox,  his  ass,  his  any 
thing,"  while  his  sons  went  to  college,  and  his 
daughters  played  on  the  piano.  London  was  to 
him  merely  a  vast  congregation  of  pestilential 
vapours — a  receptacle  of  thieves,  cut-throats,  and 
profligates — a  place  In  which  no  sensible  man,  who 
had  a  care  for  his  life,  his  health,  or  his  pockets, 
would  willingly  set  his  foot ;  he  thanked  God  that 
he  never  spent  but  two  nights  in  th^  matvo^^QUs^ 
and  at  intervals  of  twenty -a^\^w  ^^^x^\  "^^ii.  "«:«^ 
night  he  had  passed  in  t\ic  sVxevi\&,\\\  ^^^^  ^"^  '^'^'' 
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vermin ;  and  on  the  Inat  cM;c!asiotif  bu  W1  not 
^'Ventured  beyond  Sinitbfjvltl  Wbat  he  did  not 
know^  was  to  him  not  worth  knowing;  and  ih& 
word  Frenchf  whioii  comprised  all  that  was  fbreiji^o* 
h*?  natid  a^^  a  ttTm^  espreesing  tlic  oiost  unbounded 
abliarreace,  pity^  and  contempt  I  should  add^ 
that  though  ruiftict  arid  arrogant,  at^d  prejudiced, 
he  waa  not  vulgar.  We  were  at  au  inn,  on  the 
bonleps  of  Leicestershire,  through  which  we  had 
both  recently  travelled;  my  farmer  was  eiHha- 
siaatlc  in  his  admiration  of  the  country.  "A  fine 
eountry,  madam — a  beautiful  country— a  ;^lendJd 
country  ! " 

**  Do  you  eall  it  a  fine  country  ?  "  saiil  J,  ab- 
sently^ my  head  full  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

le  Fyrenean,  and  the  river  Pa 

To  be  sure  1  do ;  and  where  would  you  aee  & 
;ner  *i  " 

**  I  did  not  see  any  tiling  very  picturesqafi, 
aaid  L 

**  Picturesque  I "    he  repeated  with   some   coi 
tempt;  "I  don't  know  what  ^ou  call  picturesque^ 
hut  /  say,  give  me  a  soil,  that  when  you  turn  it  tip 
you  have  something  for  your  p.%i[i5  ;  the  fine  soil 
makes  the  fine  country,  maflam  !  ** 
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Medon.  I  OBSERVED  the  other  evening,  that  in 
making  a  sort  of  imaginative  bound  from  Coblentz 
to  Heidelberg,  you  either  skipped  over  Frankfort, 
or  left  it  on  one  side. 

Alda.  Did  I? — if  I  had  done  either,  in  my 
heart  or  my  memory,  I  had  been  most  ungrateful ; 
but  I  thought  you  knew  Frankfort  well. 

Medon.  I  was  there  for  two  days,  on  my  way 
to  Switzerland,  and  it  rained  the  whole  time  from 
morning  till  night.  I  have  a  vision  in  my  mind  of 
dirty  streets,  chilly  houses,  dull  shops,  dingy-looking 
Jews,  dripping  umbrellas,  luxurious  hotels,  and 
exorbitant  charges, — and  thb  is  all  I  can  recollect 
of  Frankfort 

^  Alda.  Indeed ! — I  pity  you.  To  me  it  was 
associated  only  with  pleasant  feelings,  and,  in  truth. 
It  is  a  pleasant  place.  Life,  there,  appears  in  a 
very  attractive  costume  :  not  in  a  half-holiday, 
half-beggarly  garb,  as  at  Rome  aad  '^"»:^'Ma»\  ^'5j«:^»' 
a  thin  undress  of  supei^d^  ^<5.c^tvc^  -» ^  ^^«^^^»^"• 


lief  U^ 


not  in  a  cotirt  tlomnio,  hiding,  we  know  not  wbat— 
a»  at  Vioiuja  and  ]Munlch  ;  nor  half  raotleyj  halj 
inilitarv,  as  at  P.iris ;  nor  m  r;ig%  Btid  embroi^!er| 

» as  ill  Lciiuliiii ;  but  at  Frankfort  all  t\m  outsltk-  ; 
kaat  U  fair,  snbstanti^il,  and  eoosiatyat^     The  shojl 
vie  in  spknidor  with  those  of  London  and  Paris ;  ti( 
prineipfil  Btreet^  are  clc*an,  the  hoii-^Pis  spjitioiis  and 
;im^  and   there  is  a  jient^ral  ajvpear^inrti  of  tdieter- 
fnltK^ss  and  IranqnillitYt  minffk^d  with  the  luxury 
of  wealth   and  tli*;  bustle,  of  buHinojsj^  whieb,  after 
the  nijgery,  and  mnrmunnr^,  and  bitter  nu^  of  I  ac- 
tion, we  bad  ht\  in  London,  wa&  really  a  relief  i 
the  sjnrits.    It  ia  true,  that  during  my  laat 
vieit»T  this  apparent  traniiudlity  concealed  a  , 
deal  of  [political  ferniftit.     The  prisons  were  filled 
with  those  unfortunate  wretches  who  had  endeav- 
ored to  f  xcite  a  popular  tumult  against  the  Praa-_ 
si  an  aud  Austrian  govemnients*     The  tnals  wtir 
going  forward  every  day^  but  not  a  syllable  of  th 
result  transpired  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
3aab    Although  the  moiSt  rea  sou  able  and  liber 
of  the  citizens  agired  in  cond earning  the  rashness 
ind  folly  of  these  young  men,  the  tide  of  feeling 
¥05  evidently  in  tbeirtkvor:  for  iustanee,  it  waa_ 
tjot  dm  fash  f  Of  I  to  invite  the  Prussian  officers,  au^ 
well  remenjber  that  when  Goethe's  Egmont  wg 
Innounced  at  the  themre>it  waa  forbidden  by  th 

'tnagistraey^  from  a  fear  that  certain  s*^enes  auJ 
passafjes  hi  that  play  might  call  forth  some  opeij 
and  dm^jded  expre^mm  of  the  p\i\A\i!.  t\u?V\-ft^\  \\i. 

^'/,  oii/r  A  few  erenijjffs   before,  some  v'.i^^ai^fc&  «in, 
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tihe  Massaniello  bad  been  applied  and  applauded 
by  the  audience,  in  a  manner  so  ill-bred,  that  the 
wife  of  the  Prussian  minister  rose  and  left  her  box, 
followed  by  some  other  old  women, — male  and 
female.  The  theatre  is  rather  commodious  than 
splendid;  the  established  company,  both  for  the 
opera  and  the  regular  drama,  excellent,  and  often 
varied  by  temporary  visits  of  great  actors  and 
singers  from  the  other  theatres  of  Germany.  On 
my  first  visit  to  Frankfort,  which  was  during  the 
fair  of  1829,  Paganini,  then  in  the  zenith-of  his 
glory,  was  giving  a  series  of  concerts ;  but  do  not 
ask  me  any  thing  about  him,  for  it  is  a  worn-out 
subject,  and  you  know  I  am  not  one  of  the  enthu- 
siastic, or  even  the  orthodox;  with  regard  to  his 
merits. 

Medon.  You  do  not  mean — you  will  not  tell 
me — that  with  all  your  love  of  music,  you  were 
insensible  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  that  man  ? 

Alda.  I  suppose  they  were  miraculous,  as  I 
heard  every  one  say  so  round  me ;  but  I  listened 
to  him  as  to  any  other  musician,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  music,  not  for  the 
sake  of  wondering  at  difficulties  overcome,  and 
impossibilities  made  possible — they  might  have  re- 
mained impossibilities  for  me.  But  iusensible  I 
was  not  to  the  wondrous  charm  of  his  tone  and 
expression.  I  was  thrilled,  melted,  excited,  at  the 
moment,  but  it  left  no  relish  on  the  palate,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression.  To  throw  me  \w\r>  'sosi^  cwvr 
pulsions  of  enthusiasm  aa  \  «k«  ^3k«»  \$i»x^  ^^^-^s^ 
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here  aucl  on  the  coiitinpnt,  I  must  Imve  tho 
crcUesitra  with  alJ  ]ts  vurious  tiiiuirling  world  of 
soimrl,  or  th«  tihine  hiuifiun  voice  bivathhig  mimQ 
and  passion  to^tither;  but  IhJt  is  a  matter  of  feel-i 
iDgt  iiahit,  edueation,  tikis  all  other  ta^te^  in  art 

I  think  it  waj  during  our  third  viflit  to  Frankfort 
that  Madame   Hait^Ingrer-Xeymann   was    playing 
the  f/n.st-roll^'fi,  lor  s^i  tlu-y  <"i.»Tm4:'oiislj^  denominattl 
the  parta  (iilud  by  ourasional  visitors,  to  whoni^  aa 
guests,  the  precedence  is  always  given.     Madame 
Haitain^er  is   the  wifts  of   ILiitgiuger,   the   tenor 
^jng«3r,  who  was  In  London,  and  sung  in  the  Fidel ioi^ 
^Kith  Madame  Devrient-Schroetler^     She  b  one  of 
^■le  most  celebrated  ae tresses  in  Germany  for  light 
^Bimt^dV}  if  any  comedy  in  Germany  can  be  i- ailed 
'     Ugh  I,  In  comparison  ^vjth  the  flame  style  of  acting 
in    France   or    En  giant!.      Her  figure  is  rather 
iargo— 
^H^  Medok.    Like  must  of  the  Gemian  actre: 
^^■r  1  never  yet  saw  one  who  had  attained  to  celeb* 
nty,  who  was  not  much  too  embonpoint  for  our  ideas 
of  a  youthful  or  sentimental  heroine^ 
Alda.    Not  Uevrii.^nt-SehrcEder  ? 
Med  ON.   Devrient  is  all  impassioned  grace ;  bat 
I  think  that  in  lime  even  she  will  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  littk— how  shall  I  express  it  with  suf* 
ficient  tJehcaey  ? — a  little  too  substantial 

A1.DA,   Ho^  not  if  a  soul  of  uinsic  and  fire,  iti- 

fonuiDg  a  feverish^  exciuible  temperament,  which       -^ 

h  to  theni^nding  spirit  within,  ^vliat  ihe\vV^VYvW\\fei^B 

^^^Mrument  is  to  the  breezy;  >vUch  swee^  o^e.^  ^^^^| 
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chords, — ^not  if  these  can  avert  the  catastrophe; 
but  what  if  you  had  seen  Mademoiselle  Lindner, 
with  a  figure  like  Mrs.  Liston's — all  but  spherical — 
enacting  Fenella  and  Cl'archen  ? 

Medon.  I  should  have  said,  that  only  a  German 
imagination  could  stand  it !  It  is  one  of  Madame 
de  Stael's  clever  aphorisms,  that  on  the  stage,  ^^  H 
faut  menager  les  caprices  des  yeux  avec  le  plus 
grand  scrupule,  car  ils  peuvent  detruire,  sans  appel 
tout  effet  sdrieux ; "  but  the  Germans  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  subject  to  these  caprices  des  yeux  ;  and 
have  not  these  fastidious  scruples  about  corporeal 
grace ;  for  them  sentiment,  however  clumsy,  is  still 
sentiment     Perhaps  they  are  in  the  right 

Alda.  And  Mademoiselle  Lindner  has  sei^ti- 
ment ;  she  must  have  been  a  fine  actress,  and  is 
evidently  a  favorite  with  the  audience.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Madame  Haitsinger; — she  is  handsome, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  and  no  very  striking  ex- 
pression ;  but  there  is  a  heart  and  soul,  and  mel- 
lowness in  her  acting,  which  is  delicious.  I  could 
not  give  you  an  idea  of  her  manner  by  a  compari- 
son with  any  of  our  English  actresses,  for  she  is 
essentially  German;  she  never  aimed  at  making 
points ;  she  was  never  broadly  arch  or  comic,  but 
the  general  effect  was  as  rich  as  it  was  true  to  na- 
ture. I  saw  her  in  some  of  her  favorite  parts :  in 
the  comedy  of  "  Stille  Wasser  sind  tiefe ; "  (our 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  German  stage  by  SchrcE<k.x  v"^  W 'Ctefc  ^^^^- 
randolina,"  (the  famous  liOe^xveCvet^  ^'^  Q^^c>xiv>j 
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and  m  the  pi'Otty  lively  vaudeville  t^i/tm^pa 
her  by  Holtf^i,  *'  Di^  Wiener  in  BbrKn.*'  fit.    ^^^ 
the  popular  wnltjcus  and  aira,  ^m*f  iti  Xhis  j;^*> 
national  spirit,  and  mijoyed  by  I  In?  audJeik^}  * 


true  national  zust,  delighted  ua  foreigntn.  j, 

Becher  is  an  <  xtroUent  a*?tor  in  trftgwly  atn^i  jj^' 
comedy.     Ol  iWvt  aitigcra  I  could  not  art)  i*f^  mwe 
— theie  were  none  I  should  oceount  firet-mt**,  mx 
cept  Dobler,  whom  yuu  ri^mt^tidier  in  En^ 

land. 

One  of  the  iiirjst  d«li;rhLn         :uliarities  of  Frank 
fort,  one  that  luojt  strui.k  fiuicy,  la  the  pulil!^ 

garden,  planfi  d  on  the  sdte  oi  ihf  nunparld  ;  a  |;if 
die   of  verdure   mid   shade — of  trees  and  Ho^e 
circlinnj  the  whole  city  \  accessihle  to  all  and  ofl 
every  side, — ilie  promenade  of  the  rich,  tlu.^  aoliic 
of  the  poor.     Fifty  nicn  are  employed  to  k<M*p  if^ 
in  order,  and  ii  is  forbidden  to  steal  the  flowere^  o^l 
to   kill    the   singing   birdd  whit^h  haunt  the  shrul^" 
berios. 

Mkdox.    And  does  this  prohibitioD  avail  miujh  In 
a  population  of  sixty  thousand  persons  ? 

Alda.   It  (l<je^  generally.     A  short  time  bofone 
we  anived  some  mifl4.'hievonil  wr«t<;h   had  slmt   n 
nijrhtinrralc,  and  was  eaufrht  in  the  fat't.     II iff  |>uft- 
ishnuMit   was  oliEiracteristic  ;  hJH    hands  were   tied 
behind  him,  m\A  a  Ubcl  R^ttfnfr  foilh  hia  crime  was 
fixed  on  his  bn  asi :  in  tlii^  <rni'ii\  widj  a  pdire  o'*' 
cer  on  each  side,  he  was  marched  all  round  1 
gardens,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  city,  pnrsi 
by  the  hisses  of  the  populace  and  the  abhorr 
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looks  of  the  upper  classes ;  he  was  not  otherwise 
punished,  but  he  never  again  made  his  appearance 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  was  the  only 
instance  which  I  could  learn  of  the  infraction  of  a 
law  which  might  seem  at  least  nugatory. 

Of  the  spacious,  magnificent,  well-arranged  cem- 
etery, its  admirable  apparatus  for  restoring  sus- 
pended animation,  and  all  its  beautiful  accompani- 
ments and  memorials  of  the  dead,  there  was  a  long 
"account  published  in  London,  at  the  time  that  a 
cemetery  was  planned  for  this  great  overgrown 
city  ;  and  in  truth  I  know  not  where  we  could  find 
a  better  model  than  the  one  at  Frankfort ;  it  ap- 
peared to  me  perfection. 

The  institutions  at  Frankfort,  botli  for  charity 
and  education,  are  numerous,  as  becomes  a  rich 
and  free  city ;  and  those  I  had  an  opportunity  o^ 
examining  appeared  to  me  admirably  managed. 
Besides  the  orphan  schools,  and  the  Burger  schule, 
and  the  school  for  female  education,  established 
and  maintained  by  the  wives  of  the  citizens,  there 
are  several  infant  schoob,  where  children  of  a  year 
old  and  upwards  are  nursed,  and  fed,  and  kept  out 
of  mischief  and  harm,  while  their  parents  are  at 
work.  These  are  also  maintained  by  subscription 
among  the  ladies,  who  take  upon  them  in  turns  the 
task  of  daily  superintendence ;  and  I  shall  not  easi- 
ly forget  the  gentle-looking,  elegant,  well-dressed 
girl,  who,  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  dirty 
little  paws  by  a  large  apron,  sat  in.  tW  \£iLvSs5^  ^  **' 
•warm  of  thirty  or  forty  W\>\e^,  (^^  ^^«aX»x.«aN.'^^^ 
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years  old,)  the  very  pei^OTvi fixation  of  feminba 
charity  !  But  the  hospital  for  the  infirm  poor — 
Das  VersoriTLirig  Hans — pleased  me  particularly; 
*tis  true,  that  I  lie  r-ost  was  not  a  third — what  do  I 
say?  not  a  yixth  of  the  expense  of  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions for  tb«  same  purpose.  There  wai  nti 
luxury  of  arthit^?eture,  no  huge  gates  shutting  in 
wretchedn(  SJ4.  ami  shnttinu  out  hope  ;  Dor  grated 
windows;  nor  were  l„  n ^omenta  on  so  large  a 

scale  as  in  that  spleiu  difice,  the  Hopital  dea 
Vieillards,  :it  J^rtis&els ;-  ouse  for  the  poor  need 
not  be  eitlif:"[-  a  prison  i>.  a  palace.  But  here,  I 
recollect,  the  door  opened  with  a  lat<;h ;  we  entered 
unannounc<*dT  :is  uoexpceted.  Here  there  was  pei^ 
feet  neatness,  abundance  of  apace,  of  airs  of  ^^^% 
of  water,  and  a.lso  of  occupation,  1  Iband  that, 
besides  the  inmates  of  the  pWe,  many  poor  old 
creatures,  who  could  not  have  the  facilides  or  ma- 
terials for  ^'fjrk  III  their  own  dwellings,  or  whose 
relatives  w^tp  busied  m  the  daytime^  might  find 
here  emplcty merit  of  any  kind  suited  to  their 
strength  or  caiiacity, — for  which,  observe,  they 
were  paid;  thuri  leaving  them  to  the  last  possible 
moment  tht^.  feeliiifr  of  imlependence  and  useful- 
ness. I  obifoi  vcfl  that  many  of  those  who  iMsemed 
in  the  last  atag(!  of  decrepitude,  had  hung  round 
their  beds  sundiy  little  prints  and  pietures,  £ind 
slips  of  pa]]er,  on  which  were  written  legibly  texts 
from  scripture,  moral  sentences,  and  scraps  of  poe- 
try. The  ward  of  the  superannuated  and  the  sick 
was  at  a  distance  from  the  working  and  eatinj 
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rooms;  and  all  breathed  around  that  peace  and 
quiet  which  should  accompany  old  age,  instead  of 
that  "  life-consuming  din "  I  have  heard-  in  such 
places.  On  the  pillow  of  one  bed  there  was  laid 
by  some  chance  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

In  this  ward  there  was  an  oW  man  nearly  blind 
and  lethargic;  another  old  man  was  reading  to 
him.  I  remarked  a  poor  bed-ridden  woman,  utter- 
ly helpless,  but  not  old,  and  with  good  and  even 
refined  features ;  and  another  poor  woman,  seated 
by  her,  was  employed  in  keeping  the  flies  from  set- 
tling on  her  face.  To  one  old  woman,  whose  coun- 
tenance struck  me,  I  said  a  few  words  in  English — 
I  could  speak  no  German,  unluckily.  She  took  my 
hand,  kissed  it,  and  turning  away,  burst  into  tears. 
No  one  asked  for  any  thing  even  by  a  look,  nor 
apparently  wanted  any  thing ;  and  I  felt  that  from 
the  unaffected  good-nature  of  the  lady  who  accom- 
panied us,  we  had  not  so  much  the  appearance  of 
coming  to  look  at  the  poor  inmates  as  of  paying 
them  a  kind  visit ; — and  this  was  as  it  should  be. 
The  mild,  open  countenances  of  the  two  persons 
who  managed  the  establishment  pleased  me  partic- 
ularly ;  and  the  manner  of  the  matron  superintend- 
ent, as  she  led  us  over  the  rooms,  was  so  simple  and 
kind,  that  I  was  quite  at  ease :  I  experienced  none 
of  that  awkward  shyness  and  reluctance  I  have 
felt  when  ostentatiously  led  over  such  places  in 
England, — feeling  ashamed  to  stare  upon  the  mise- 
ry I  could  not  cure.  In  such  cases  I  have  probably 
attributed  to  the  sufferers  a  d^<t«jc^  at  \>.^i»\vi^^5is:^> 
6 
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long  blunted,  if  tver  possessed;  but  I  was  in  paii|<| 
for  them  und  Ebr  myself. 

One  tljiii^^  more  ;  ther©  was  a  neat  chapel ;  and 
we  were  abown  with  some  pride  the  only  piece  i 
splendor  in  the   csUbliahmenL     The  eomniitnmi]r| 
plate  of  massy  sllvei*  was  the  gift  of  two  brother 
who  had  married  on  the  same  day  two  sisters  j  and 
these  two  alsters  had  died  nearly  at  the  same 
— I  belie vc!  it  was  the  &amo  day.     ThfJ 

widowed  luisbandj  bjs  plate  in  memor 

of  their  lo-^  and  t-  '  their  wives  ;  and  ] 

am  sorry  1  did  nuv  .  Bimple  and  aiTi-cting 

inscription  in  which  h„^        ttested-    There  wa 
also  a  sih't^r  vase,  which  L«.     leen  presented  ad  avl 
offering  b)  a  poor  miller  whom  an  ud expected  leg* 
acy  had  raised  to  independence. 

I  migh(  «Tive  you  similar  aketchcs  of  other  inati^  ' 
tutions,  hfEi'  and  elsewhere^  but  I  did  not  beatow 
sufficient  attention  on  the  practical  details^  and  the 
comparative  moriu  of  the  different  methods  adopt* 
ed,  to  ren<ler  my  observations  usefuL  Though 
deeply  interested,  as  any  feelings  thinking  being 
must  be  on  ?^uch  subjeetd,  I  have  not  studied  them 
sufficient))'.  Tbere  are  others,  however,  who  are 
doing  thia  better  than  1  could ; — blessings  be  oil 
them,  and  tsti^rnEU  praiiJC  !  My  general  impression 
was,  pleasure  from  the  benevoleace  and  simplicity 
of  heart  with  whirh  the^+>  icstitutions  were  fonduetr 
ed  and  superintended,  and  wonder  not  to  be  eu 
pressed  at  their  extreme  cheapness. 

The  day  preceding  my  visit  to  the  Versorgi 
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Haus,  I  had  been  in  a  fever  of  indignation  at  the 

fate  of  poor  R ,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who 

had  become  insane  from  the  severity  of  his  confine- 
ment. I  had  descanted  with  great  complacency  on 
our  open  tiibunals,  and  our  trials  by  jury,  and  yet 
I  could  not  help  thinking  to  myself,  "  Well,  if  we 
have  not  their  state-prisons,  neither  have  ihey  our 
poor-houses  I " 

Medon.  It  is  plain  that  the  rich,  charitable, 
worldly  prosperous,  self-seeking  Frankfort,  would 
be  your  chosen  residence  after  all ! 

Alda.  No — as  a  fixed  residence  I  should  not 
prefer  Frankfort  There  is  a  little  too  much  of  the 
pride  of  purse — too  much  of  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth — too  much  'dressing  and  dinnering — and 
society  is  too  much  broken  up  into  sets  and  circles 
to  please  me ;  besides,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  arts  do  not  flourish  in  this  free  imperial 
city. 

The  Stiidel  Museum  was  opened  just  before  our 
last  visit  to  Frankfort.  A  rich  banker  of  that  name 
bequeathed,  in  1816,  his  collection  of  prints  and 
pictures,  and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  florins, 
for  the  commencement  and  maintenance  of  this  in- 
•titution,  and  they  have  certainly  begun  on  a  splendid 
fcale.  The  edifice  in  which  the  collection  is  ar- 
ranged is  spacious,  fitted  up  with  great  cost,  and 
generally  with  great  taste,  except  the  ceilings, 
which,  being  the  glory  and  admiration  of  the  good 
people  of  Frankfort,  I  must  endeavor  to  desoril)e 
to  you  particularly.     The  elaborate  \xiaw\.^  oJi  \Vkft 
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arabesque  oruaDiente,  thdr  endless  varkty,  and  the 
vivid  colorinj^  and  gildings  rcminded  me  of  moiuO 
of  the  iUuininatod  manuscripts ;  but  1  wag  ra^thef 
amused  i\u\n  pleased^  and  rather  surprlaed  to  see 
art  and  orninm^ufe  s«)  mkpla«ed — inveuUotii  labori 
money,  thiiCj  lavished  to  ^  little  puqiuite*  Nq  \ 
feet  waa  aimed  at — ^tjod^;  prmluiied.  The  vtraiui] 
and  wearieil  eye  wandered  amid  a  profujfsion  of  i 
meanin*]^  forma  and  i  ■  colors,  ivliich  nevfl 

harmonizf^d  into  &  id  ailer  1  had  ha 

broken  in)'  neek  by  IL  at  them  through  \ 

opera  gla:;;?,  In  order  to  p  ire  the  elegant  lnt« 

lacing  of  ihv  ininotfc  patterns  and  exquisite  finii 
of  the  Avoi'krnan^hip^  I  turned  away  laughing  wA 
provokedt  and  ^vonrlerin^  at  such  a  strange  perver- 
sion,  or  ntthi^r  aaerifiecj  of  taste.  ^M 

Med(jNh    Hut  the  eolli^etion  itaelf  ? —  " 

Alda*    1e.  is  not  very  interesting*     It  contams 
some  cuiious  old  German  pictures;  Stiidel  having 
been,  like  olht-raT  sniitteu  with  the  mania  of  buying 
Van  Eyks  and  flenilinga^  and  Schorcels*     Here^ 
howevert  these  old  masters^  as  part  of  a  school  or 
history  of  art,  ai^  well  plaeed.    There  are  a  few  fine 
Flemisli  ]>ainhiitT9— and,  in  particnlar^  a  wondrous) 
portrait  by    FMntkT  which    you   must   SfCe.      It   is 
a  lady  in  blai-k^  on  the  left  side  of  the  door^ — of-— ^I 
forget  which  room — hut  you  cannot  miss  it :  thosa 
soft  eyoii  lYill   look  out  at  you,  till  you  will  feel  in- 
clined to  ask  her  name,  and  wonder  the  lips  do  ] 
unclose  to  answt^r  you.     Of  first-rate  pictures  tl 
are  none — I  mean  none  of  the  historical  and  Ita 
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schools .  the  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique  is 
splendid  and  well  selected. 

Medox.  But  Bethmann,  the  banker,  had  already 
set  an  example  of  munificent  patronage  of  art : 
when  he  shamed  kings,  for  instance,  by  purchas- 
ing Dannecker's  Ariadne — one  of  the  chief  lions 
of  Frankfort,  if  fame  says  true. 

Alda.   How  !  have  you  not  seen  it  ? 

Medon.  No — unhappily.  The  weather,  as  I 
have  told  you,  was  dreadful.  I  was  discouraged — 
I  procrastinated.  That  flippant  observation  1  had 
read  in  some  English  traveller,  that  "  Dannecker*s 
Ariadne  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  old 
Stilton  cheese,"  was  floating  in  my  mind.  In  short, 
I  was  careless,  as  we  often  are,  when  the  means  of 
gratifying  curiosity  appear  secure,  and  within  our 
reach.  I  repent  me  now.  I  wish  I  had  settled  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  with  mine  own  eyes,  the 
disputed  merits  of  this  famous  statue ;  but  I  will 
trust  to  you.  It  ought  to  be  something  admirable. 
I  do  not  kncfw  much  of  Dannecker,  or  his  works, 
but  by  all  accounts  he  has  not  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  patronage.  To  him  cannot  be  applied  the 
pathetic  common-place,  so  familiar  in  the  mouths 
df  Our  young  artists,  about  "chill  penury,"  the 
straggle  to  live,  the  cares  that  "  freeze  the  genial 
current  of  the  soul,"  the  efforts  of  unassisted  genius, 
and  so  forth.  Want  never  came  to  him  since  he 
devoted  himself  to  art.  He  appears  to  have  had 
leisure  and  freedom  to  give  full  sco^e  to  Vv\^^^n»^t^> 
fnd  to  work  out  his  own  crea\Aotv^. 
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Alda.    Had  lie  ?     Had  he,  indeed  ?     Hia  i 

Btory  would  be  different^  I  fancy.  Danneeker,  !Jke 
every  jiatrqiiized  artist  I  (iv<?r  met  iv^ith,  would 
execrate  patronage^  if  he  dared.  Good  old  mad 
The  thought  of  what  he  might  have  donB, 
could  have  done,  hreaki^  out  sonvetimesi  in  the  mid 
of  all  his  .'self-complacent  wtli^e  exultation  ovi 
what  he  hrtsi  dojie.  ^  """  '^-^'^avor  to  give  you 
correct  Uha.  of  th  md  then    I  will 

you  something  of  J  ifTiself*     Hia  \asio 

is  a  gootl  eotiimenii  "-al  patronage, 

I   hail  h<^anl  sO  his  statue,  that 

curiosity  iva^  strongly  f  A  part  of  its  fame 

may  be  owinj^  to  its  situ  and  the  number  of 

travellers  who  go  to  visit  iiethniaun's  Museum,  as  a 
matter  uf  course.  T  used  to  observe  that  all  travel* 
lers,  who  were  on  the  road  to  Italy,  praiaed  it^  and 
all  who  were  on  their  way  home,  criticized  it.  As 
I  ascended  the  stepa  of  the  pavilion  in  which  it  ia 
placed,  the  enllmsiasm  of  expectation  faded  away 
from  my  miiitl :  T  aaid  to  myaelf*  -^  I  shall  be  disap* 
pointed  I"     Yet  I  wasi  not  disappointed. 

The  Ariadne  occupied  the  centre  of  a  cabinet, 
hung  with  a  darit  gray  color,  and  illuminated  by  a 
high  lateral  wiridow^  ko  that  the  light  and  shade, 
and  the  rclii^f  uf  the  figure  were  perfectly  well 
managed  and  eflWtive.  Dannecker  baa  not  rep- 
resenteil  AHrnlne  in  her  more  poetical  and  pictur- 
esque character,  as,  when  betrayed  and  forsaken 
by  Theseus,  she  stood  alone  on  the  wild  shore 
Naxos,  "  her    hair  blown  by  the  winds,  and 
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about  her  expressing  desolation/'  It  is  Ariadne, 
immortal  and  triumphant,  as  the  bride  of  Bacchus. 
The  figure  is  larger  than  life.  She  is  seated,  or 
rather  reclined,  on  the  back  of  a  panther.  The 
right  arm  is  carelessly  extended :  the  left  arm  rests 
on  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  the  hand  supports 
the  drapery,  which  appears  to  have  just  dropped 
from  her  limbs.  The  head  is  turned  a  little  up- 
wards, as  if  she  already  anticipated  her  starry 
home ;  and  her  tresses  are  braided  with  the  vine 
leaves.  The  grace  and  ease  of  the  attitude,  so 
firm,  and  yet  so  light ;  the  flowing  beauty  of  the 
form,  and  the  position  of  the  head,  enchanted  me. 
Perhaps  the  features  are  not  sufliciently  Gretk: 
for,  though  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  all 
beauty  comprised  in  the  antique  models,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  orthodox  but  the  straight  nose  and 
short  upper  lip,  still  to  Ariadne  the  pure  classical 
ideal  of  beauty,  both  in  form  and  face,  are  properly 
in  character.  A  cast  from  that  divine  bead,  the 
Greek  Ariadne,  is  placed  in  the  same  cabinet,  and 
I  confess  to  you  that  the  contrast  being  immediately 
brought  before  the  eye,  Dannecker's  Ariadne 
seemed  to  want  refinement,  in  comparison.  It  is 
true,  that  the  moment  chosen  by  the  German 
sculptor  required  an  expression  altogether  differ- 
ent In  the  Greek  bust,  though  already  circled  by 
the  viny  crown,  and  though  all  heaven  seems  to 
repose  on  the  noble  arch  of  that  expanded  brow, 
yet  the  head  is  dechned,  and  a  tender  melauckoW 
Hngers  round  the  aW-pexfeeV.  tivcsv\J(3ti^  ^  NS.  '^'^ "«» 
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membrance  of  a  mortal  bve — a  mortal  aomow- 
yet  shady d  hor  celestial  bridal  houra^  and  mad< 
pale  he  I'  iminortality.  But  Daiinecker's  Ariadn^ 
is  the  flu3bed  Queen  of  the  Baeobautej  and  in  thi 
clash  of  the  cymbala  and  tlie  mantling  cup,  \she  has! 
already  ihrgotien  Theaeus,  There  is  a  look  of  life, 
an  individual  ti-uth  in  the  beauty  of  the  Ibrm. 
which  {lij^tiii<ruiahcs  it  from  the  loog-liinbtd  vapii 
pieces  of  eleganc  ppbs  and  Venugei 

which 


•*  Stretch  their  whltai 


d  their  niarblfi  iieok»fl 


in  the  galleries  of  our  mcKi       sculptors*     One  ob 
jection   struck  me,  but  noi  lJI  after  a  second  o|^ 
third  vi<,jw  of  tlio  statue.     The  panther  seemed 
me  rather  too  bulky  and  ferocious.     It  is  tru^?,  it  i»l 
not  a  natural,  but  a  mytbological  pantherj  such  aA  • 
we   see   in   the   antique    bassorelievos    and    the 
arabesques  of  Hercnlancum ;  yet,  methinks,  if  he 
appeansii  i\  little  more  conscious  of  his  lovely  bur- 
then, mori^  tiiiTied  by  the  mfluence  of  beauty,  it 
would  have   been  better.     However,  the  sculptor 
may  ha\i^  had  a  design,  a  feelings  in  thia  very 
point,  whii^b  has  escaped  me ;  I  regret  now  that  I 
did  not  a^k  hlio.     Que  thing  is  certam^  that  the 
extreme  massiveneas  of  the  panther's  limbs  serves 
to  give  a  fimmess  to  the  support  of  the  fin[ure,  and 
sets  off  to  advantage  its  lightness  and  delicacy.     It 
is  equally  certain  that  if  the  head  of  the  anims 
had  been  ever  so  slightly  turned,  the  pose  of  tl 
right-arm,  and  with  it   the  whole  attitude,  muo 
hare  been  f^h^^^^^ 
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The  window  of  the  cabinet  is  so  contrived,  tl 
by  drawing  up  a  blind  of  stained  glass,  a  soil  crii 
son  tint  is  shed  over  the  figure,  as  if  the  marb 
blushed.  This  did  not  please  me :  partly  from 
dislike  to  all  trickery  in  art ;  partly  because,  to  m^ 
taste,  the  pale,  colorless  purity  of  the  marble  is  on( 
of  the  beauties  of  a  fine  statue. 

It  is  true  that  Dannecker  has  been  unfortunate 
in  his  material.  The  block  from  which  he  cut  his 
figure  is  imperfect  and  streaky ;  but  how  it  could 
possibly  have  suggested  the  idea  of  Stilton  cheese  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  is  not  worse  than  Ca- 
nova's  Venus,  in  the  Fitti  palace,  who  has  a  ter- 
rible black  streak  across  her  bosom.  M.  Pas»- 
ayant,  ♦  who  was  standing  by  when  I  paid  my  last 
Tisit  to  the  Ariadne,  assured  me,  that  when  the 
statue  was  placed  on  its  pedestal,  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  these  black  specks  were  scarcely  visible, 
and  that  they  seemed  to  multiply  and  grow  darker 
with  time.  This  is  a  lamentable,  and,  to  me,  an 
unaccountable  fact 

Medon.  And,  I  am  afraid,  past  cure :  but  now 
tell  me  something  of  the  sculptor  himself.  After 
looking  on  a  grand  work  of  art,  we  naturally  turn 
to  look  into  the  mind  which  conceived  and 
created  it 

Alda.     Dannecker,  like  all  the  great  modem 

*  M .  Paasayant  is  a  landscape-painter  of  Frankfort,  an  intel- 
ligent, accomplished  man,  and  one  of  the  few  German  artists 
irho  had  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  statA  ot  «x\.V(v'9A\.<igo&:cv^. 
Qb  b  the  author  of  "  KunBtreVro  CiuTCiVi  "aw^^w^  xxTkft.'ft«3«^>Ms».? 
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sculptors,  Sjirung  fl?om  the  people.  Thorwaldflou^l 
Flaxman,  Chnntrey,  Cnnova^  Schadow,  Rnuch-^I 
believe  we  iiiiiy  f*o  fart li or  bAck,  to  Celliiii,  Bimdt-1 
nellj,  BernjiiL  Fi^alle— all  I  can  at  this  mfjniOTite 
recollect,  wi^'e  of  plebeian  ongiu-  When  1  was  i 
Dresden,  I  wa^  told  of  a  young  count,  of  iiobl«l 
family,  who  had  adopted  sculpture  aa  a  professionii 
This,  I  think,  h  a  ''"^iif***^  '"-*".nce  of  any  persoiij 
of  noble  birth  devm  to  this   noblest  i 

the  arts. 

Medon.    Do  you  1«  Darner  and  Ladj 

Dacre  ? 

Alda.  No;  but  I  do  not  rik  that  either  th 
exquisite  uiodfllinir  of  Lady  ere,  or  the  merit 
rious  attempt  A  of  Mrs.  Darner,  come  undfx  tht] 
head  of  sculfituri-  In  its  ^nnd  aenter  By-the-byjl 
when  Hornro  Walpole  aaid  that  Mrs,  Danier  waij 
the  first  fj-tiifili-  st^iilptor  who  had  attained  2Xif\ 
celebrity,  ht.^  lGr;rot  the  Greek  ^rl,  La!a,*  and  tbe 
Properzia  Kosi^i  of  modern  timee. 

DannecktT  woa  born  at  Stuttgard  in  1758.  On 
him  descended  no  hereditary  mantle  of  genius ;  jt 
was  the  immediate  gifl  of  Heaven,  and  apparently 
heaven-direcled*  Hia  father  was  a  groom  in  th© 
duke's  stable,  and  appears  to  have  been  merely  an 
ill-tempered,  thick-headed  boor.  How  young  Dan^ 
necker  picked  up  tbe  rudiments  of  reading  and 


*  She  was  contemporary  with  Cleopatra,  (B.  C.  38.)  and  was  r 
ticularly  celebrated  for  her  busts  in  ivory.    The  Romans  ?« 
a  statue  to  her  honor,  which  was  in  the  Guistiniani  ooUeotic 
V.  Flint. 
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writing,  he  does  not  himself  remember;  nor  by 
what  circumstances  the  bent  of  his  fancy  and 
genius  was  directed  to  the  fine  arts.  Like  other 
great  men,  who  have  been  led  to  trace  the  progress 
of  their  own  minds,  he  attributed  to  his  mother  the 
first  promptings  to  the  fair  and  good,  the  first  soft- 
ening and  elevating  influences  which  his  mind  ac- 
knowledged. He  had  neither  paper  nor  pencils ; 
but  next  door  to  his  father  there  lived  a  stone- 
cutter, whose  blocks  of  marble  and  free-stone  were 
every  day  scrawled  over  with  rude  imitations  of 
natural  objects  in  chalk  or  charcoal — the  first  es- 
says of  the  infant  Dannecker.  When  he  was 
beaten  by  his  father  for  this  proof  of  idleness,  his 
mother  interfered  to  protect  or  to  encourage  him. 
As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  the  stable ;  and  while  running  about  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace,  ragged  and  bare-foot,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  attracted,  by  his  vivacity  and  alert- 
ness, tke  occasional  notice  of  the  duke  himself. 

Duke  Charles,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
king  of  Wurtemburg,  had  founded  a  military  school, 
called  the  Earl  Schiile,  (Charles'  School,)  annexed 
to  the  Hunting  Palace  of  the  Solitude.  At  this 
academy,  music  and  drawing  were  taught  as  well 
as  military  tactics.  One  day,  when  Dannecker 
was  about  thirteen,  his  father  returned  home  in  a 
very  ill-humor,  and  informed  his  family  that  the 
duke  intended  to  admit  the  children  of  his  domes- 
tics into  his  new  military  school.  The  bo^  ^  \V\^ 
joyful  eagerness,  declared  his  mtetv^oiv  o^  ^««^^ 
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immediately  to  pi^ent  hiinseU"  nts  a  Candida 
The  fatht-r,  with  a  stare  of  a^toiil^hrnQtit,  desirci 
him  to  riunain  at  homOi  and  mind  hia  biiRtni^ 
on  his  pei'aiating,  be  resorted  to  blowii^  and  cndei 
by  lockitif^:  him  up.  The  boy  est;aped  by  jnmpinj 
out  of  the  window;  and^  collet? tin^  severaJ  of 
comrades,  he  made  them  a.  long  harangue  in  prai 
of  the  diiktf*t;!  buTipfi^fiJu^p-  tht^u  placing  ijtm&elf 
their  heixdj  rnarcTn  o  tho  palace,  whe; 

the  whole  i^ourt  w«,  ibr  the  Easter 

tivities.    On  bt^mg  t  ausines^T  Dannec! 

replied t  na  spokesman,-^  lis  highneaa  the  d 

we  want  to  t^o  to  the  Keh  i  k  ;hiile."  One  of  thi 
attendants,  ;>innsed,  perliapa^  with  this  juveinl© 
ardor,  wimt  and  informed  the  duke,  who  hod  just 
risen  fixjin  t^ihle*  He  came  out  himself  and  mua^j 
tered  the  little  ti'oop  before  Inm,  He  first  darted 
a  rapidi  scrutinizing  glance  along  the  lino,  then  se- 
lecting one  frtjm  the  nmnher,  placed  him  on  his  right 
hand;  then  an  other  j  and  another^  till  only^outlg 
Dannerker  and  two  othcri*  remained  on  hia  left 
Dannet.kcr  hm  since  aciknowlcdged  that  he  snflTci^ 
ed  for  a  Jew  moments  such  exquisite  pain  and  E^hamo 
at  the  itlea  of  bting  rejeeted,  that  hia  firstt  impula© 
was  to  run  away  and  bide  himself;  and  that  hk 
surprise  and  joy,  when  he  found  that  he  and  hk 
two  com  [1  an  inns  were  the  accepti'd  cauilidates^  had 
nearly  ao7rpr]wered  him.  The  duke  ordt'red  theitti 
to  go  the  next  morning  to  the  Solitude,  and  th 
dismissed  them.  When  Dannecker  returned  he 
his  father,  enraged  at  losing  the  services  of  his 
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turned  him  out  of  the  house,  and  forbade  him  ever 
more  to  enter  it;  but  his  mother  (mother-like) 
packed  up  his  little  bundle  of  necessaries,  accompa- 
nied him  for  some  distance  on  his  road,  and  parted 
from  him  with  blessings  and  tears,  and  words  of  en- 
couragement and  love. 

At  the  Karl  Schiile  Dannecker  made  but  little 
progress  in  his  studies.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
managed  than  this  royal  establishment  The  in- 
ferior teachers  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
poorer  boys  in  the  most  servile  offices,  and  in  this 
so  called  academy  he  was  actually  obliged  to  learn 
by  stealth :  but  here  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Schiller,  who,  like  himself,  was  an  ardent  genius 
pining  and  writhing  under  a  chilling  system  ;  and 
the  two  boys,  thrown  upon  one  another  for  con- 
solation, became  friends  for  life.  Dannecker  must 
have  been  about  fifteen  when  the  Karl  Schiile  was 
removed  from  the  Solitude  to  Stuttgard.  He  was 
then  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Grubel,  a  profes- 
sor of  sculpture,  and  in  the  following  year  he  pro- 
duced his  first  original  composition.  It  was  a  Milo 
of  Crotona,  modelled  in  clay,  and  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Dannecker  was  at  this 
time  so  unfriended  and  little  known,  that  the  duke, 
who  appears  to  have  forgotten  him,  learned  with 
astonishment  that  this  nameless  boy,  the  son  jof  his 
groom,  had  carried  off  the  highest  honors  of  the 
school  from  all  his  competitors.  For  a  few  years  i 
he  was  employed  in  the  duke*s  service  in  carving 
cornices,  Cupids,  and  caryatides,  to  oTnaxafcxvX.  ^^ 


paUuL'-s  at  Stuttgartl  and  Hobf^nbelm;    iHi 
work  J  over  wlilch  he  often   aighyd^  ma/  poast- 
aavG  assisted  in  givj&g  him  tEat  certainty  ajid 
hanitial  diixtority  in  the  use  of  his  tooU  fos 
ch  hu  13  rt'iiiitrkable.     About  ten  years  were 
is  passed ;  h\i  I  lien  obtained  permi^^aiori  to  iravel 
'  his  improvement,  with  aa  allowanue  of  three 
indred  lluiiikH  ii  ytia**  from  tbe  duke.     With  thi*sie 
ender  nieaiiis  L>aunt  "'>r  Paris  oa  ibot^ 

.'here,  for  thij  iirst  ti  opjjoriuuities  of 

tudying  llio  liviag  m*  athu^iasm  for  his 

art  enabled  him  to  en^  -dioary  p rival ioai 

of  every    kind,  f>r   out  t-  littk^   pension   of 

twenty-lhrei:"   [loiinda  a  y^  had  not  only  to 

feed  and  t^lotht*  himself,  but  i^.     Jirchij^i?  all  I  he  ma- 
te rials  for  his  artf  and  the  mL^ana  of  itLStrui-tion  i 
and  this  in  an  expcasive  capital^  surrounded  yfith 
temptation:^   which  an  artist   and   an  enthusisatifl^j 
young  niE^ii  fiiidn  it  difficult  to  withstand.     He  tol^fl 
me  him.-ir]f,  rliat  day  after  day  he  has  etudled  iM 
the  Louvre  ditiuerless,  aad  dret^aed  in  a  garb  whioM 
scarce  retained  even  the  appearauee  of  deteflC|i 
He  left  Pari^,  after  a  two  yuars^  residence,  as  stm^ 
pie  in  mi  ml  and  heart  as  when  he  entered  it,  aii# 
considerably  improved  in  hij*  knowledge  of  aaat 
omy  and  in  the  teehnieal  part  of  his  profesaioi 
The  treasures  of  the  Louvre^  though  far  interior 
what  thi.'v  now  arc,  bail  let  in  a  fliKKl  of  idea^  Up 
his  mind,  anionfr  uhii  h  (i^xs  he  desenbod  bit  a' 
feelings)  be  gropefl  as  one  bewildermi  and  intc 
cated,  amassed  rather  than  enlightened. 
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Medon.  But  Dannecker  must  have  been  poor 
in  spirit  as  in  pocket — simple  indeed,  if  he  did  not 
profit  hy  the  opportunities  i^hich  Paris  afforded  of 
studying  human  nature,  noting  the  passions  and 
their  physiognomy,  and  gaining  other  experiences 
most  useful  to  an  artist 

Alda.  There  I  differ  from  you.  Would  you 
send  a  young  artist — ^more  particularly  a  young 
sculptor — to  study  the  human  nature  of  London  or 
Paris  ? — to  seek  the  ideal  among  shop-girls  and 
operardancers  ?  Or  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
among  the  frivolous  and  degraded  of  one  sex,  the 
money-making  or  the  brutalized  of  the  other  ?  Is 
it  from  the  man  who  has  steeped  his  youthful 
prime  in  vulgar  dissipation,  by  way  of  "  seeing  life," 
as  it  is  called,  who  has  courted  patronage  at  the 
convivial  board,  that  you  shall  require  that  union 
of  lofty  enthusiasm  and  patient  industry,  which 
are  necessary,  first  to  conceive  the  grand  and  the 
poetical,  and  then  consume  long  years  in  shaping 
out  his  creation  in  the  everlasting  marble  ? 

MsDON.  But  how  is  the  sculptor  himself  to  live 
daring  those  long  years  ?  It  must  needs  be  a  hard 
Struggle.  I  have  heard  young  artists  say,  that  they 
tiare  been  forced  on  a  dissipated  life  merely  as  a 
means  of  **  getting  on  in  the  world,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

Alda.  So  have  I.  It  is  so  base  a  plea,  that 
when  I  hear  it,  I  generally  regard  it  as  the  excuse 
Bar  dispositions  already  perverted.  The  men  who 
talk  thus  are  doomed;  they  will  cither  ct<&^^ 
fluongh  life  in  mediocrity  and  deT^feTv<\a\ifi^\»^*«« 
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grave ;  or,  at  the  beat,  If  thoy  Have  paris^  ^  wej 
as  cunning  and  assurance,  they  may  make  tliem 
selves  the  tii^ihion*  and  raaki^  their  fortune  ]  the; 
may  be  clever  portrait-painters  and  bust-maken 
but  when  th+ y  attempt  to  soar  into  the  histontal  am 
ideal  departiiu'ut  of  their  art,  they  move  tlie  laugh 
ter  of  gods  and  mcu ;  to  them  the  higlier,  hoiie 
fountains  oi'  iiispira*''^"  "'■"  ibcjiietjforth  scaled. 

Medon.    But  thi  the   temptatiQna  of  sQ 

ciety ! 

Alda.    I    think  iQ  who  tave   overctufl 

them.  "  Gviiat  men  hay<  leen  amoug  us,"  tboug 
they  be  rare.  Have  we  u  t  had  a  Flax  man  ?  hv 
the  artist  nsiist  choose  whc_'e  be  will  worship.  LI 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mainmoa,  That  man  o 
genius  who  thinka  he  can  tamper  with  his  gloriou 
gifts,  and  for  a  season  indulge  in  social  cxeesaa 
stoop  from  Ids  high  calling  to  the  dregs  of  eartl 
abandon  himself  to  the  stream  of  common  life,  ani 
trust  to  his  nadve  powers  to  bring  him  up  ag«iin  ;-- 
O,  believe  \t^  he  plays  a  desperate  garnet — on 
that  in  nearly  ninety-Qiuo  cases  out  of  a  hundro 
is  fatal. 

Mkdon.  I  begin  to  see  your  drift;  but  yo 
would  find  it  diflienlt  to  prove  that  the  men  wb 
executed  thQ:?e  works,  on  which  we  now  look  wit 
wonder  and  dcspairi  lived  like  anchorite*ij  or  wet 
unexccptionalile  moral  characters, 

Alda.   ^ViU  you  not  allow  that  they  worket 
a  different  spirit  ?     Or  do  you  suppose  that  it 
by  the  possession  of  some  sleight-of-hand  that  tJ 
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things  were  performed? — that  it  was  by  some 
knack  of  chiselling,  some  secret  of  coloring  now 
lost,  that  a  Phidias  or  a  Correggio  still  remains  un- 
approached,  and,  as  people  will  tell  you,  unap- 
proachable ? 

,  Medon.   They  had  a  different  nature  to  work 
from. 

Alda.  a  different  modification  of  nature,  but 
not  a  different  nature.  Nature  and  truth  are  one, 
and  immutable,  and  inseparable  as  beauty  and  love. 
I  do  maintain  that,  in  these  latter  times,  we  have 
artists,  who  in  genius,  in  the  power  of  looking  at 
nature,  and  in  manual  skill,  are  not  beneath  the 
great  ancients,  but  their  works  arc  found  wanting 
in  comparison;  they  have  fallen  short  of  the 
models  their  early  ambition  set  before  them ;  and 
why  ? — because,  having  genius,  they  want  the 
moral  grandeur  that  should  accompany  it,  and 
have  neglected  the  training  of  their  own  minds 
from  necessity,  or  from  dissipation,  or  from  pride, 
80  that,  having  imagination  and  skill,  they  have 
yet  wanted  the  materials  out  of  which  to  work. 
Recollect  that  the  great  artists  of  old  were  not 
mere  painters,  or  mere  sculptors,  who  were  nothing 
except  with  the  pencil  or  the  chisel  in  their  hand. 
They  were  philosophers,  scholars,  poets,  musicians, 
noble  beings  whose  eyes  were  not  ever  on  them- 
selves, but  who  looked  above,  before,  and  after. 
Our  modern  artists  turn  coxcombs,  and  then  fancy 
themselves  like  Rafaelle;  or  they  are  ^t^^^>}  oil 
present  praise,  or  greedy  of  gain*,  ot  V\\e>j  ^'^^^nX 
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pay  the  pri^:e  for  immortality  \  or  tbey  tmve  sol 
their  glonona  birthright  of  fame  for  a  mess  of  pd 
tage. 

Poor  Drttm lacker  found  his  meas  of  pottage  brtte 
now  and  thcTi,  as  you  shaH  bear.  Hy  set  off  ft 
Italy,  in  1783^  with  hia  pension  rftbed  to  fou 
hundred  florins  a  year,  that  is.  about  thirty  pouod 
He  readied  Rome  on  f'^^  and  be  told  me  that^  ft 
some  mr>iith^  affcr  his  «.  va!,  he  suflfered  from  . 
terrible  di  pii-s^sion  of  spi  Is.,  and  a  X'^fiful  seoi 
of  loneliness ;  like  Tboi  iraldson,  when  he  to 
visited  that  city  some  years  afterwards  a  friendlei 
youth,  he  wa^  often  home-sick  and  beart-sick,  A 
this  time  hu  usL'd  to  wander  about  among  the  ruiH 
and  rcVun  of  almighty  Rome,  lost  in  the  sense  0 
their  grandour,  depressed  by  his  own  vague  aspira 
tions — ijiiiorant,  and  without  courage  to  apply  hiw 
self.  Luekily  for  him,  Herder  and  Goethe  wer 
then  rcsidinff  iii  Rome  ;  be  became  known  to  thea 
and  their  «.'0!ivei^atjuii  directed  him  to  highe 
sources  <)f  iiis?|)iiation  in  hi^  art  than  he  had  y« 
contempbted — to  the  very  well-beads  and  mothei 
streams  ai'  pot^try.  They  showt^d  him  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  spirU  and  the  form^  of  anctei] 
art.  Danneckcr  felt,  and  afterwards  applied  som 
of  the  grant  I  ntvelationa  t*f  these  men,  who  wer 
at  once  prolbnnd  eritics  and  inspired  poets*  H 
might  hrivL*  gritsped  at  more,  but  that  hi&t  earl 
nurture  was  hciL'  airaiust  him.  and  bid  subseqtiep 
destinies  as  a  court  sculptor  seldom  left  him  si 
dent  freedom  of  thought  or  action  to  follow  - 
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his  own  conceptions.  While  at  Rome  h^  also  be- 
came acquednted  with  Canova,  who,  although  only 
one  year  older  than  himself,  had  already  achieved 
great  things.  He  was  now  at  work  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Pope  GanganeUi.  The  courteous, 
kind-hearted  Italian  would  sometimes  visit  the 
poor  German  in  his  studio,  and  cheer  him  by  his 
remarks  and  encouragement. 

Dannecker  remained  five  years  at  Rome ;  he  was 
then  ordered  to  return  to  Stuttgard.  As  he  had 
already  greatly  distinguished  himself,  the  Duke  of 
Wnrtemberg  received  him  with  much  kindness, 
and  promised  him  his  protection.  Now,  the  pro- 
tection and  the  patronage  which  a  sovereign  ac- 
cords to  an  artist  generally  amounts  to  this  : — he 
b^ns  by  carving  or  painting  the  portrait  of  his 
patron,  and  of  some  of  the  various  members  of  his 
patron's  family.  If  these  are  approved  of,  he  is 
allowed  to  stick  a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  is 
appointed  professor  of  fine  arts,  with  a  certain 
fldpend,  and  thenceforth  his  time,  his  labor,  and 
hiB  genius  belong  as  entirely  to  his  master  as  those 
of  a  hired  servant ;  his  path  is  marked  out  for  him. 
It  was  thus  with  Dannecker ;  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  eight  hundred  florins  a  year  and  his  pro- 
fessorship ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  he  married 
Henrietta  Rapp.  From  this  period  his  life  has 
passed  in  a  course  of  tranquil  and  uninterrupted 
occupation,  yet,  though  constantly  employed,  his 
works  are  not  numerous;  almost  every  rwyK^K^ 
being  taken  up  with  the  duties  o^  \\\*  \)TO^vi^'3>w^v<jv^ 
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in  trying  to  teach  what  no  man  of  gomiia  caa  1 
and  in  aiakin|^  drawings  and  designs  after  the  fan^ 
cies  of  tlic  grand  duke,  tie  waa  rer|uirc(i  to  eom- 
pose  a  basso-relievo  tor  the  duke's  private  cabinet. 
The  subject  whith  he  eliose  wuh  as  tippropriate  as 
it  was  beaurifiilly  treated— Alexander  preying  hia 
seal  upon  the  hps  of  Parmetiio.  tie  modelled  this 
in  bas-relicf»  and  the  best  judges  pronounced  it  ex- 
quisite ;  but  it  diu  i  the  duke,  and,  in- 
stead of  receiving  »<■  o  finish  it  in  marble, 
he  was  oblif^ecJ   to  th  side,  and  to  execute 

some  design  ilictated  h}  u ister.     The  original 

model  remained  for  mmj  y  re  in  bis  studio  ;  but 
a  short  time  before  my  last  t  t  to  bnn  ht^  liad  pre- 
sented it  as  a  birthday  gift  to  a  friend*  The  tat 
great  Avrjik  wliich  gave  him  celebrity  as  a  sculptor 
was  the  inaiisolcutri  of  Count  Zisppelin,  the  dLike*s 
favorite,  in  which  the  figure  of  Fricndsliip  has 
much  Hiinplirily  and  grace;  this  is  ooav  at  Louia- 
berg.  M'ltili^  he  was  modclliag  this  beautiful  figure, 
the  first  idea  of  the  Ariadne  wa5  suggctstftd  to  his 
fancy,  but  aome  yeai's  elapsed  before  it  caine  into 
form.  At  this  time  he  vvaa  much  employed  in  exe- 
cuting busts,  ffjr  which  his  fine  eye  for  living  nature 
and  manly  Hini[>liLHty  of  t^'vate  peculiarly  fitted  liim. 
In  this  particular  department  of  his  art  he  haa 
neither  equal  nor  rival ^  except  our  Chantrey. 
The  bc^t  I  have  seen  are  those  of  Schilhir,  Gluck, 
and  Lavatcjr.  Never  are  the  fine  arts,  never  ai 
^reat  artists,  better  employed,  than  when  they  ser 
illustrate  and  to  immortalize  each  other !  Al 
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the  year  1808,  Dannecker  was  considered,  beyond 
dispute,  the  first  sculptor  in  Germany ;  for  as  yet, 
Ranch,  Tieck,  and  Schwanthaler  had  not  worked 
their  way  up  to  their  present  high  celebrity.  He 
received,  in  1811,  an  intimation,  that  if  he  would 
enter  the  service  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  sculpture  at 
Munich,  with  a  salary  three  times  the  amount  of 
that  which  he  at  present  enjoyed. — 

Medon.   Which  Dannecker  declined  ? 

Alda.   He  did. 

Medon.  I  could  have  sworn  to  it — extempore  ! 
What  is  more  touching  in  the  history  of  men  of 
genius  than  that  deep  and  constant  attachment  they 
have  shown  to  their  early  patrons !  Not  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Horace  and  Meoaenas,  nor  even  to 
those  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  and  the  family  of  Este,  or 
Cellini  and  the  Duke  of  Florence,  or  Lucas  Kra- 
nach  and  the  Elector  John  Frederic  * — do  you  re- 
member Mozart's  exclamation,  when  he  was  offered 
the  most  magnificent  remuneration  if  he  would  quit 
the  service  of  Joseph  H.  for  that  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony — "  Shall  I  leave  my  good  Emperor  ?  "  In 
the  same  manner  Metastasio  rejected  every  in- 
ducement to  quit  the  service  of  Maria  Theresa — 

Alda.  Add  Goethe  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
and  a  hundred  other  instances.      The   difficulty 

*  Lucas  Eranach  (1472)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
old  German  painters ;  Arom  a  principle  of  gratitude  and  &tta£\\.- 
ment,  he  shared  the  imprisonment  of  the  eVectox  3o\«i'ST«>(^RS^'i 
fxvAng  Are  yeara. 
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would  be  to  fi  fid  ont^  in  wHch  the  patronage  oft 
great  has  not  been  repaid  ten  tJiousand  fold  in ' 
gratitude  and  fame*     Dnun^cker*s  love  for  bta  Da 
tive  city,  and  his  native  princes^  prevailed  over  liii^ 
self-interest;     lus   det?isiori  wa»  honorable  to 
heart ;  but  it  Ls  not  leas  certain  that  at  Munich  he 
would   have   fbnnd  more  enlightened  patrona 
and  a  wider  scope    '      '  "        '  jnEs.     Frederic, 
lite  King  of  \Vurt  o  had  married  oufl 

princcss-royali  was  a  i  coarse  mind  and 

})rofligaie  haliits.     N<i  ad  grati6ed  his  vulJ 

gar  ambition  by  inaking  hii  di^g,  and  thereupon^ 
he  stuck  a  hu;/e,  tawdry  giit  crown  on  tho  top  of 
his  palace,  the  hujiu^h^nt  sign  itf  his  5iub3i?ment 
majesty.  I  nr-ver  looktid  at  it  without  thinking  of 
an  overgrown  cliild  and  itn  new  toy  \  he  also^  to 
commemorate  the  acfjuiaition  of  his  kingly  titles, 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Wurtemburg  crowni 
and  DanneckiT  wag  gratified  by  this  new  order  of 
merit,  and  a  Ijit  oi'  ribbon  in  his  button-hole. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  model  of  the  Ariadne 
remained  in  \\\a  studio,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1809  that  he  eould  afford  to  punihase  a  block  of 
marble,  and  begin  the  statue  on  speculation.  It 
occupied  him  for  seven  years,  but  in  the  interval 
he  completed  other  beautiful  works.  The  king 
ordered  him  to  execute  a  Cupid  in  marble,  for  which 
he  gave  him  the  design.  It  was  a  design  which 
displeased  the  pure  mind  and  high  taste  of  Da"- 
eckcr;  he  would  not  so  desecrate  Vi\s  diwmfe  « 
^W3/t  travaillcr  pour  le  dia\)\c\"  aa\^\ie\o 
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in  tellipg  the  story.  He  therefore  only  half  ful- 
filled his  commission:  and,  changing  the  purpose 
and  sentiment  of  the  figure,  he  represented  the 
Greek  Cupid  at  the  moment  that  he  is  waked  by 
the  drop  of  burning  oil  from  Psyche's  lamp.  An 
English  general,  I  believe  Sir  John  Murray,  saw 
this  charming  statue,  in  1814,  and  immediately  com- 
manded a  work  from  the  sculptor's  hands:  ho 
wished,  but  did  not  absolutely  require,  a  duplicate 
ci  the  statue  he  so  admired.  Dannecker,  instead 
of  repeating  himself,  produced  his  Psyche,  whom 
he  has  represented — not  as  the  Greek  allegorical 
Psyche,  the  bride  of  Cupid,  "  with  lucent  fans, 
fluttering" — but  as  the  abstract  personification  of 
the  human  soul :  or,  to  use  Dannecker's  own  words, 
"  Ein  rein,  sittlich,  sinniges  Wesen," — a  pure,  moral, 
intellectual  being.  As  he  had  an  idea  that  Love 
had  become  moral  and  sentimental  after  he  had 
been  waked  by  the  drop  of  burning  oil,  so  I  could 
not  help  asking  him  whether  this  was  Psyche,  grown 
reasonable  after  she  had  beheld  the  wings  of  Jjove  ? 
He  has  not  in  this  beautiful  statue  quite  accom- 
plished his  own  idea.  It  has  much  girlish  grace  and 
simplicity,  but  it  wants  elevation ;  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ideal,  and  will  not  stand  a  comparison  either 
\rith  the  Psyche  of  Westmacott  or  that  of  Canova. 
The  Ariadne  was  finished  in  1816,  but  the  sculp- 
tor was  disappointed  in  his  hope  that  this.,  hia 
masterpiece,  would  adorn  \ns  iva.^\fe  qa\."^  .  'Y>csfcVy»s|j 
abowed  do  desire  to  possess  \t,  ?jvA.  \\.'«^&  V^^^^^^^ 
lir  AL  Bethmanu,  of  FrankfoH,  ^ot  a.  «vxm  ^a^^ja?^ 
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about  one  thousand  poianda.  Soon  after  the  Atii 
was  finisL^'Vi,  Daunecker  conceived^  in  a  inometu 
of  pious  I'liihuBiasm,  hia  famous  statue  of  iha  iW 
deemer,  which  has  caused  a  gi^eat  deal  of  ciiscussioj 
in  Germany,     This  was  «>UudinnF  lo  his  work- 
when  we  piiiil  our  fir?t  Yisit  to  hiiu.     He  *old  nii 
what  I  hail  ttt'Len  hoards  that  the  figure  had  visr 
him  in  a  dnam  tlirr'  -— ^--'  *imea ;  a 
old  man  thmh  beli  s  had  been  divinel 

inspired,  mid  predL««»,  &  work.     While 

visionary  Ima;^  was  fi^  his  Imap^inadou, 

first  executud  a  small  claj  «i  el^  and  placed  it  b^ 
fore  a  chiM  ^f  five  or  six  y tiara  old  ; — ^ther©  w©i?e 
none  of  tin-  usual  embleroatical  aecompaniments — 
no  cross — no  (^niwn  of  thorns  to  assist  the  fancy^ 
nothing  Imt  the  simple  figure  roughly  modelled f:| 
yet  the  child  riiunediately  exclaimed^  '*  The  Be- 
deemer ! ''  and  Dauneckcr  was  confirtned  in  his  de- 
sign. Gi'ailually  the  eompletioa  of  thla  statue  be- 
came the  onf*  <^ngro6sing  idea  of  his  enthusiasticj 
mind :  for  tnght  yeai"s  it  was  his  dreaiu  by  njirh^ 
his  thougfjt  by  day:  all  things  els<.s  all  the  affaira 
and  duties  of  life,  merged  into  this.  He  told  me 
that  he  frequently  felt  as  if  pursued,  excited  by 
some  strong,  irresistible  power,  which  would  even 
visit  him  in  sleep,  and  impel  him  to  rise  from  hia 
bed  and  work.  He  explained  to  me  some  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered,  and  which  he  was  per* 
uaded  that  he  had  perfectly  overcome  only  through 
'Fjne  aid,  and  the  constant  study  o^  t\ve  ^TiiY- 
Bs.     They  were  not  few  nor  tfi^Vtvg,    YVv^^ic 
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power,  majesty,  and  beauty,  formed  no  part  of  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  the  glory 
that  was  around  him  was  not  of  this  earth,  nor 
Tiable  to  the  eye ;  "  there  was  nothing  in  him  that 
he  should  be  desired ; "  therefore  to  throw  into  the 
impersonation  of  exceeding  humility  and  benignity 
a  superhuman  grace,  and  from  material  elements 
work  out  a  manifestation  of  abstract  moral  gran- 
deur— ^this  was  surely  not  only  a  new  and  difficult, 
but  a  bold  and  sublime  enterprise. 

You  remember  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  Christ 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at 
Borne? 

Medon.  Perfectly ;  and  I  never  looked  at  it 
without  thinking  of  Neptune  and  his  trident. 

Alda.  The  same  thought  occurred  to  me,  and 
must  inevitably  have  occurred  to  others.  Dan- 
necker  is  not  certainly  so  great  a  man  as  Michael 
Angelo,  but  here  he  has  surpassed  him.  Instead 
of  emulating  the  antique  models,  he  has  worked 
in  the  antique  spirit — the  spirit  of  faith  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  has  taken  a  new  form  in  which  to 
clothe  a  grand  poetical  conception.  Whether  the 
being  he  has  represented  be  a  fit  subjec^t  for  the 
plastic  art,  has  been  disputed ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  Dannecker  has  more  nearly  approached 
the  Christian  ideal  than  any  of  his  predecessors : 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it,  axcex^t  Tv- 
tian's  Chrisfo  deIJa  Moncla,  awd  IVblX.  \^  ^  V^-a^ 
mereljr.  The  sentiment  choseiv  \>y  \\ve  ^cLv\\^<3rc 
expressed  in    the    inscHplion    on    \\vo    \kViCv.vj^\. 
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"*  Through  am*,  ta  the  Father."  Tli€f  propoHloB 
of  the  figun/  are  exceedingly  sleiid*?r  aud  ddicati 
the  attitude  a  Jittie  droofiitig ;  one  hand  is  pre» 
on  the  boi>f)nj,  the  other  c:xtended ;  the  h'ps  are 
unclosed,  as  m  the  aet  to  apeak.  In  the  head  and 
facial  line,  hy  (.-arefully  throwing  out  c^very  indura- 
tion of  the  ajiiiiial  propenaitie^,  and  giving  added 
importance  and  develnnmr^nt  to-  all  that  iiidioatesi 
the  moral  imti  intt'lit^Ltu  rmlties,  he  has  sue- 
ceeded  in  imbodying  a  s^  ^  of  ideal^  of  which 
there  is  no  other  examplti  l  art.  I  have  heard 
(not  from  Daimtdker  hiroseii^  that,  when  the  head 
of  the  Jiipittr  Tonans  was  placed  beside  the 
Christ,  the  cn«'iTly  physical  nrrandeur  of  the  formeri 
compared  wkh  the  puntly  ititellecliml  tiXpression 
of  the  latttfr,  reminded  every  one  present  of  m 
lion's  head  erect  and  humaoized. 

Medon.  But  what  were  your  own  irapressions? 
After  all  tlii^  Hulogimn^  which  I  believe  to  be  just, 
tell  me  frankly,  were  you  satisfied  yourself? 

Alda.  No — not  quite.  The  es press! on  of  the 
mouth  in  thc3  la-^t  finished  statue  (he  has  repeated 
the  subject  three  iiniea)  is  not  so  fine  aa  in  the 
model,  and  the  simplicity  of  tlie  whole  bordered 
on  meagreiK^ss.  Tliis^  I  think,  is  a  "general  fault  in 
all  Danneckcr'ii  works.  He  haa^  of  courge,  avoided 
nudity,  but  the  flowing  robe,  whieh  completely  en- 
velopes the  fif^ureT  is  so  niana^ed  us  to  disclose  the 
exact  form  of  the  limbs.  One  little  circumstanc 
wiJl give  you  an  idea  of  the  atten^on  ajad  v^iCAvaat 
^th  which  he  seized  and  imbodied  e\eTy  \o\xe\! 
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individaal  character  conveyed  in  holy  writ.  In  the 
original  model  he  had  made  the  beard  rather  fiill 
and  thick,  and  a  little  curled,  expressing  the  pi-ime 
of  manhood ;  but  recollecting  that  in  the  gospel 
the  Saviour  is  represented  as  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  the  cross,  which  the  first  man  they  met 
accidentally  was  able  to  carry,  he  immediately 
altered  his  first  conception,  and  gave  to  the  beard 
that  soft,  flowing,  downy  texture  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  feeble  and  delicate  temperament. 

I.  shall  not  easily  forget  the  countenance  of  the 
good  and  gifted  old  man,  as,  leaning  on  the  ped' 
estal,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  his  long  gray 
bair  waving  round  his  face,  he  looked  up  at  his 
work  with  a  mixture  of  reverence  and  exultation, 
saying,  in  his  imperfect  and  scarce  intelligible 
French,  "  Qui,  quand  on  a  fait  comme  cela,  on 
reste  sar  la  terre  ! "  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  this 
statue  had  insured  his  immortality  on  earth.  He 
added,  "  They  ask  me  often  where  are  the  models 
after  which  I  worked  ?  and  I  answer,  here  and 
here  f*  laying  his  hand  first  on  his  head,  then  on  his 
heart 

I  remember  that  when  we  first  entered  his  room 
he  was  at  work  on  one  of  tlie  figures  for  the  tomb 
of  the  late  Queen  Catherine  of  Wurtemburg.  You 
perhaps  recollect  her  in  England  when  only 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ? 

Mepojt.    Yes]    I  remem\)eT,  «ki^  ^  >jQ^ixv^^&^^ 

jmning  the  mob  who  shouted  "betoxe,  >iiafc  Vvevvio^' 

of  the  Pii/teney-hotel,  and   \ia\VOL  Vc-x^    ^^^  "^ 
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brother  Alexander  as  if  tbey  had  been  a  newl]^ 
descendeil  Jupiter  and  Jtrtio  t     O  Terily,  dmes  i 
changed  I 

Alda.    1^11 1  in  that  woman  there  were  the  el€ 
ments  of  a  thvp  nntiive,     Slie  had  the  talents,  thj 
strength  of  mind,  and  far-r(*at^hing  ambidon  of  be 
grandmotlji  r,  Catlierine  of  RuEiSsia,  but  was  not 
perverted.     Duniig  he-  -^ — "  mgn  as  Quyea 
Wurtembur^,  the  iliflu*--  her  aeth-e  nnind  n 

felt  throu^li  the  ivbole  aent.     She  founded 

among  othii'  in^titutionsy  £  lol  for  the  dau*fhteii 
of  the  nohltirv  t-onneeted  wiiti  the  fourth— in  plai^ 
English,  i\  rlmrity'Sthool  for  the  nobility  of  WtJ 
temburg,  whn  iiic  among  the  most  indigent  anc 
most  ignoi  iint  of  Germany,  There  are  a  few,  T^rJ 
few  brilliLmt  exeeptiotiB.  One  lady  of  rank  said  i 
nie,  "As  III  an  English  governess^  that  is  an  ad- 
vantage T  laii  ni^ver  hope  to  have  for  mj  ilaughleni,: 
The  priiic^i'^si's  bavi^  au  English  goverueaej  but  1 
cannot  drLTitn  of  audi  a  thing."  The  late  queen 
really  des5erv<^(i  tlie  rijgrotB  of  btT  pi^ople.  The 
king,  whose  slnggi?ib  mind  fihc  ruled  or  stimulated, 
is  now  devott.*d  Lo  bis  stables  and  huntijig^  He  baa 
married  auoUier  wite^  but  In^  has  erected  to  the 
honor  of  C-atht^rinL>  a  splendid  mausoleum,  on  the 
peak  of  rv  high  hi  11^  w])idi  can  be  seen  from  almost 
every  pari  oi'  tlie  eity  ;  and  on  the  fjuminer  even^ 
ings  when  t be  red  sunset  falls  upon  its  white  c' 
umns,  it  is  a  beautifnl  object.  The  figure 
ff/j/c/j  Dannecker  was  occupied, TepTesfexAfe^-^TV 
or  what  he  called,  "  La  triomphe  deXaiYxifeteS 
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recalled  to  my  mind  Flaxman's  lovely  statue  of  the 
same  subject, — the  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven,"  but  suffered  by  the  involuntary  compari- 
son. On  the  rough  base  of  the  statue  he  had  tried  to 
spell  the  name  of  Chantrey,  but  not  very  success- 
fully. I  took  up  a  bit  of  chalk  and  wrote  under- 
neath in  distinct  characters,  Francis  Chantrey. 

"I  grow  old,"  said  he,  looking  from  his  work 
to  the  bust  of  the  late  queen,  which  stood  op- 
posite. "I  have  carved  the  effigies  of  three 
generations  of  poets,  and  as  many  of  princes. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  was  at  work  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  now  I  am  at  work 
upon  hers  who  gave  me  that  order.  All  die  away : 
soon  I  shall  be  left  alone.  Of  my  early  friends 
none  remain  but  Goethe.  I  shall  die  before  him, 
and  perhaps  he  will  write  my  epitaph."  He  spoke 
with  a  smile,  not  foreseeing  that  he  would  be  the 
survivor. 

Three  years  after  *  I  again  paid  Dannecker  a  visit, 
but  a  change  had  come  over  him  ;  his  feeble,  tremb- 
ling hand  could  no  longer  grasp  the  mallet  or^uide 
the  cfcisel ;  his  eyes  were  dim ;  his  fine  benevolent 
countenance  wore  a  childish,  vacant  smile,  now  and 
then  crossed  by  a  gleam  of  awakened  memory  or 
thought — and  yet  he  seemed  so  perfectly  happy  !  He 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  from  his  Christ  to 
his  bust  of  Schiller,  with  an  unwearied  self-com- 
placency, in  which  there  was  somvi\\\vt\«j  \s^a^«\^S>SS.^ 

*  In  SeptemY>eT,  l^BSa. 
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and  yet  dHligbtiy.  While  I  sat  looking  at  tll| 
magnificent  head  of  Schiller,  the  original  of  tbl 
multifarious  coasts  and  copiesi  whit'h  at'e  drijper^ej 
throufrh  nil  Gomiany^  he  sat  down  bejiitle  mo,  aav 
taking  my  hauds  betww?n  bis  ovrn,  which  trembltsi 
with  age  and  nervous  emotiou,  he  began  to  «peii| 
of  his  friend*  ^'  Noos  etious  amis  des  Tenfancei 
aussi  j'v  ai  travaill^  arpp.  j^monT^  aver  donleiir — <m 
ne   pent  pas  p  He  then   went  on— 

"  When  St:hiller  lisbei^^  he  gent  to  teiJ 

me  that  be  was  iri  ,t  he  should  not  hiM 

very  longi  and  that  uy  >ic.i  d  me  to  Kxeeute  bll 
bust.  It  waa  the  fii^st  wish  of  my  own  hearts  1 
went  ininiediatcdy.  When  I  injter^d  the  honae,  1 
found  a  lady  sitting  on  the  fttnape^it  wa^  St'hiller'* 
wife,  anil  I  did  not  know  her;  btit  ahe  knew  nm 
She  said,  '■  Ab^  you  are  Danneekcr  !^8ehiller  ejfii 
pects  you;  ^  thenahe  ran  into  the  ue%t  room^  wherl 
Schilltir  -ivas  hing  down  on  a  couch,  and  in  a  mtji 
ment  after  be  eame  in,  exdiiiming  aa  he  enCemd, 
'  Wher**  is  he  ?  where  is  Dannecker  ?  *  That  was 
the  moment — the  expression  I  taught — -jou  see  i* 
here — the  licad  raised,  the  eounteoanee  full  M'  in* 
spiration,  and  aflectioti,  and  bright  hope  !  I  told 
him  that  to  keep  up  this  expre^tiion  he  muftt  have 
some  nf  bi^  beat  frieiids  to  convei'se  with  him  while 
I  took  the  motlel,  for  I  could  not  talk  and  work  too. 
O  if  i  I'OLild  but.  remember  what  glorious  ihiniK 
then  fell  from  those  lips  !  Sometimes  I  stopper 
/w^'  ivork — I  could  not  go  on — ^1  eovAOi  oivV^  \\a' 
And  here  the  old  man  wept  *,  tben  audOiftwVf  ^ 
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ing  his  mood,  he  said — "  But  I  must  cut  off  that 
long  hair ;  he  never  wore  it  so ;  it  is  not  in  the 
fashion,  you  know ! "  I  begged  him  for  Heaven's 
sake  not  to  touch  it ;  he  then,  with  a  sad  smile, 
turned  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  and  showed  me  Iiis 
wrist,  swelled  with  the  continual  use  of  his  imple- 
ments— "  You  see  I  cannot !  "  And  I  could  not 
help  wishing,  at  the  moment,  that  while  liis  mind 
was  thus  enfeebled,  no  transient  return  of  physical 
strength  might  enable  him  to  put  his  wild  threat  in 
execution.  What  a  noble  bequest  to  posterity  is 
the  effigy  of  a  great  man,  when  executed  in  such  a 
spirit  as  this  of  Schiller !  I  assure  you  I  could  not 
look  at  it  without  feeling  my  heart  "  ovei'flow  in 
silent  worship  "  of  moral  and  intellectual  power, 
till  the  deification  of  great  men  in  the  old  times  ap- 
peared to  me  rather  religion  than  idolatry.  I  have 
been  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  the  busts  of 
Groethe,  Scott,  Homer,  Milton,  Howard,  Newton  ; 
never  by  the  painted  portraits  of  the  same  men, 
however  perfect  in  resemblance  and  admirable  in 
execution. 

Medon.    Painting  gives  us  the  material,  sculp- 
ture the  abstract,  ethical  aspect  of  the  man.     In 
the  bust,  whatever  is  commonplace,  familiar,  and 
actual,  is  thrown  out  or  kept  down :  in  a  picture 
it  is  not  only  retained,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  neces- 
sarily obtrusive.     Goethe,  in  a  blue  coat  and  metal 
buttons,  and  a  white  neekelotYi,  >NOV}\<(i  t^qX.  t^sm^ 
the  author  of  the  "  Iphigenia ',"   s\aW  \<i.^'s  v\vie,^  '^^ 
wrinkled,  r/ecrepit-Jooking   face   iiv  V^^^  ^^'^v>.tn 
Hardwickcy  portray  Boyle,  the  p\i\\oaovV^e.v 
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Alda.  Danneeker  told  ma  tliair  ho  first  mtKl- 
oiled  the  head  of  Schilbr  the  exact  si^so  of  Ufe, 
and  conseieDtiougly  rendered  each,  even  the 
slightc'stj  indLYidua]  trait ;  yet  this  head  appt?ared 
to  every  ohb  smaller  than  nature^  and  to  hiniself 
almost  me^i^um.*  He  was  in  despair.  He  re- 
peated the  bust  tn  a  colossal  size ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  thEMntBllectnal  orfrauixation  on  a  larger 
scale  immeiliately  ^^  vras  wan  dog  i  it  ap- 

peared to  the  eye  or  md'a  eye  bs  only  the 

size  of  lifLi.     He   sho,  5  a  heai^tiful  basso- 

relievo  oi'  th(^  Muae  of  iy^  listaniog  with  an 

inspired  lonk  to  the  Tky  )n&  of  the  Muse  of 
History.  Tliisj  admirable  le  group  struck  me 
the  more,  ItefMiise  long  ago  1  had  clothed  nearly 
the  same  Idea  in  imperfcet  worda. 

I  took  leave  of  Bannecker  with  emotion  ;  I  shall 
never  see  hioi  again  I  But  he  is  one  of  those  who 
cannot  die ;  to  use  hia  own  cxpresaion^  *'  Quand  on 
a  fait  comtne  cela,  on  reste  sur  la  terre,"  When 
Canova,  then  a  melancholy  invalid^  paid  him  a  visit, 
he  was  so  struck  by  the  childlike  simplicity,  the 
pure  miwnrhlly  nature^  the  genuine  goodness,  and 
lively  hai>fiv  temperament  of  the  German  sculptor, 
that  he  gave  him  the  surDanie  of  //  Bento  :  and  if 
the  epithet  hhsssd  can,  with  propriety,  be  bestowed 
on  any  mortal,  it  la  on  him  whose  long  life  haa 
been  one  of  labor  and  of  love  ;  who  has  left  behind 
him  lai^ting  memorials  of  his  genius ;  who  has  ney@] 

*  Jffis  own  expreesioii. 
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profaned  the  talents  which  God  has  given  him  to 
any  unworthv  purpose  ;  hut  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
beautiful  and  exciting  influences  of  poetry  and 
art,  has  kept  from  youth  to  age  a  soul  serene,  a 
conscience  and  a  life  pure  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and 
man.  Such  was  our  own  Flaxman,  such  is  Dan- 
necker! 

Medon.  Who  are  now  the  principal  sculptors 
in  Germany? 

Alda.  Ranch,  of  Berlin;  Christian  Frederic 
Tleck,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  poet  and 
critic,  Ludwig  Tieck ;  and  Schwanthaler,  of  Munich. 
JEtaach  is  the  court  sculptor  of  Berlin.  He  has, 
like  Dannecker,*  his  professorship,  his  order  of 
merit,f  and,  I  believe,  one  or  two  places  under  the 
gOYemment,  besides  constant  employment  in  his 
art.N  He  works  by  the  piece ^  as  the  laborers  say. 
Bat  though  he,  too,  has  yoked  his  genius  to  the  car 
of  power  and  patronage,  he  has  done  great  things. 
The  statue  of  the  late  queen  of  Prussia  is  reck- 
oned his  chef-d'oeuure,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  ex- 
ceeded in  modern  sciilpture.  It  was  conceived 
and  worked  out  in  all  the  inspiration  of  love  and 
grief;  as  Dannecker  would  say,  '^  Mit  Lieb  und 
Schmerzen."  He  had  been  attached  to  the  queen's 


*  Duineeker  has  been  ennobled ;  his  proper  titles  run  thus : 
Jotuum  Hdnrich  yon  Dannecker,  Hofrath,  (court  co\»iSfe>^cst^ 
luii|^t«f  the  orders  of  the  Wurtembxitg  cto^ra.,VQ.(iL^l^WS36fi^- 
mar,  Mndpro&saor  of  sculpture  at  Stutig^^t. 
flUaeb  iB  knight  of   the  Red  iaag\e,  «i.TvOL  TS\«nj;X>«  «Jt  ^ 
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edegre^^ 


personal  seirice,  and  shared,  In.  im  intense 
the  *^tithnsiijiHtjrj  du voted  afTfj^ctioii  Tvitfi  ivltieb  all 
her  siiljjoLi?  n^gai-ded  that  bt^autifid  and  nitiiivble 
womnri.  T\ih  statue  he  (jxetnited  at  Carrara ;  and 
a  livinfi^  ea]rltv  whk-h  had  been  taken  captive 
amon^  the  Apennines,  was  the  ongiual  of  that 
magnifit'ent  L^agle  he  ha^  placed  at  her  feet; 
nothintr,  yon  see,  ^■*"'"  --^-^-^  ^t  qp^jc  'to  nature  I 
In   the   t-rjnrsc  of  twf  a   yt^are,    Eaueli  hai 

executed  sixty-nine  1  T  which  tweiitj- 

colosfi^L     .\  lining  his  ma  other  works,  <f^ 

signed  or  cxot-nted  within  q  same  time,  thtire  is 
the  colossal  iftatue  of  Blui^n  ir,  now  at  Brcslau  ; 
this  h  in  bronze,  upon  a  |r""anite  petlestal.  There 
is  another  statue  of  Bine  her  at  Berlin,  of  which 
the  pedestal,  rieb  with  bas-relie'fe^  i^  also  in  bron^te. 
Ranch  has  been  employed  for  the  lai^t  twenty 
years  in  modelling  field-marshals  and  generals, 
and  has  (lu^  oted  bis  bftt  powers  to  vanquish  the 
difficulrle«  |)rej?enteil  by  monotonous  faces »  d  ill  led 
fignres^  military  uniforms^  mid  regimental  booti 
and  buttons;  and  all  that  mau  can  do,  I  am  told, 
he  h<uf  flnne.  I  ba've  seen  some  of  his  bustB^  which 
are  !|nite  afbnirable.  At  Peterslcin,  near  Munich, 
I  saw  his  statue  of  a  little  girl,  about  ten  years  old^ 
which,  in  its  sini[iIieityT  truth,  and  elegance  re- 
minded me  of  Cbautrey's  Lady  Louisa  Eusiell, 
though  in  eonee]jtion  aud  manner  as  di,"^tinct  aa 
possible-  Ttte  full  length  of  Goethe,  in  hia  dressing 
gown,  of  whkh  there  is  suet  an  toPlivvVm^^  tA  ^i^ 
ind  copk's  throughovii  Germatiy,  k  tA&(i\iy  "B^kw 
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Christian  Tieck  is  the  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
Ranch.  They  live,  or  did  live,  under  the  same 
POof,  and  it  is  not  known  that  a  moment  of  jealousy 
or  rivalship  ever  disturbed  the  union  between 
these  two  celebrated  and  gifted  men,  who,  starting 
nearly  at  the  same  time,*  have  run  their  brilliant 
career  together  in  the  self-same  path,  and,  what- 
ever judgment  the  world  or  posterity  may  form  of 
their  comparative  merits,  seem  determined  to  enter 
the  temple  of  immortality  hand  in  hand.  Tieck's 
works  are  dispersed  from  one  end  of  Germany  to 
the  other.  His  statue  of  Neckar,  his  bust«5  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  of  her  second  husband  Rocca,  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Broglie,  and  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  I  have  seen ;  and  all,  particularly  the 
basts  of  Rocca  and  Schlegel,  are  exceedingly  fine. 
At  Munich,  at  Dresden,  and  at  Weimar,  I  saw 
many  of  his  works ;  and  at  Manheim  the  bust  of 
Madame  de  Heygendorf,t  full  of  beauty,  and  life, 

*  Christian  Ranch  was  born  in  1777,  and  Christian  Frederie 
TIeek  In  1776. 

t  Formerly  Madame  Jageman,  the  principal  actress  of  the 
theatre  at  Weimar.  Her  talents  were  developed  under  the 
anspioec  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  She  was  the  original  Thekla 
of  the  Wallenatein,  and  the  original  Princess  Leonora  of  the 
Tmm.  In  these  two  characters  she  has  never  yet  been  equalled. 
The  quietness,  amounting  to  passiveness,  in  the  external  de- 
lineation of  the  Princess  in  Tasso  affords  so  little  material  for  the 
stage,  that  Bfadame  Wolff,  then  the  first  actress,  preferred  i\v«k 
eharacter  of  Leonora  San vi tale,  and  Mad&mo  3«L\^ctna.\i  >k«s.  ^nv^ 
to  denote  in  accepting  that  of  the  "Piiucft**.    ^>m^^» 

9  eonaamautte,  but  evanescent   delicacy  ot   W\e  cotv^^cv'^^^^ 

t  Goethe  aeror  expected   to  MHi  it  de\e\ov«?^  «^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^ 
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V  and  expression*  At  Berlin ,  Tieck  hm  l>oen  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  designiDg  and  cxct-uting 
the  aculpturtHl  onianients  of  the  new  tlieatre* 
Thero  is  a  colossal  Apollo  j  a  Pegasus,  striking  the 
fountain  of'  Helicon  tram  the  roukj  colossal  iliisea* 
and  a  %  Hrlt^y  of  other  heathen  perpetrationsT  ^^\ 
(as  I  am  ariaured,)  exceedingly  fine  in  their  way.  1 
believe  hiri  scatLid  statue  of  Iffland  (the  Garnck  of 
Germ  tiny)  is  tonaidered  of  his  chef-dTmuvrm- 

He  alMJ^  liki^  Kauehi  ha  i  much  employed  in 

modelling  generalsj  ant.  _       \m  in  memoty  of  tte 
late  ^var- 

Sell  wan  thaler,  the  »on  of  .,  statuary  of  Mun^iehf 
is  still  a  young  man  \  his  ■>  'orts  finjt  htsgan  to 
create  a  sensatiun  in  Germany  in  the  j^ear  1823* 
In  spirit  and  fire,  and  ureative  talent,  in  a  fine 
classic  lee  ling  for  his  art,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be 
treading  m  tlie  steps  of  Flaxmauj  and,  like  him^  he 
is  a  profbuiid  and  accomplished  scholar^  who  has 
sought  inKpiiation  at  the  very  fountain  of  Greek 
poetry.  Ills  basso-relievo  of  the  batUe  of  the  shipa 
in  the  Iliad,  hi^  games  of  GreceCj  his  designs  from 
the  thfiogony  of  Hesiodj  and  a  variety  of  other 

and  at  the  nilniaTsiil  ho  tlinjir  taim^tf  tmck  In  bU  rlmlr  and 
shut  hiH  t^yp^,  thnt  tbe  imn^  ^rhJdb  Hved  In  tiii  im&giDiitiim 
might  not  bo  prfiftined  by  uny  tuitcde^  ^^CQggcmtjoi]  af  mcHx^g 
or  expru!3!?ionr  Ilii  Aoon  opened  thdtn,  bo^e'FCr^  ftnd  befjre  thm 
rehearflH.1  boh  QiLinb^t  Btfirteti  olT  the  chair,  tod  n(?nrly  em- 
bra  ed  tbr  mr-trc^r  She  lookod  antl  felt  the  part  im  onX""  *■ 
iromari  of  esceeJInf  taflk^  aud  flelkaey  Tcmld  hftve  dotift' 
reiy  tone  of  /jpf  mUj^^  itnd  the  chft^mtter  wl  \wtt  Itji'^fiAg; 
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works  which  I  have  seen,  appeared  to  me  full  of 
imagination,  and  in  a  pure  and  vigorous  style  of 
art.  Of  him,  and  some  other  sculptors,  you  will 
find  more  particulars  in  the  note-book  I  kept  at 
Munich ;  we  will  look  over  it  together  one  of  these 
days. 

Mei>ok.  Thank  you ;  but  I  must  needs  ask  you 
a  qaestion.  In  the  works  you  have  enumerated, 
nothing  has  struck  me  as  new,  or  in  a  new  spirit, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Christ  of  Danneeker,  and 
the  statue  of  the  queen  of  Prussia.  Now,  why 
should  not  sculpture  have  its  Gothic  (or  romantic) 
school,  as  well  as  its  antique  or  classical  school? 

Alda.    And  has  it  not  ? 

Medon.  If  you  allude  to  the  sculpture  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  has  not  become  a  school  of  art, 
like  their  architecture  and  their  painting  ;  yet  can 
it  be  true  that  there  is  something  in  our  modern 
institulaons,  our  northern  descent,  our  Christian 
fiuth,  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  sculpture?  and 
while  poetry  in  every  other  form  is  regenerate 
around  us,  that  in  sculpture  alone  we  are  doomed 
to  imitate,  never  to  create  ?  doomed  to  the  servile 
reproduction  of  the  same  ideas?  that  this  alone, 
of  all  the  fine  arts,  is  to  belong  to  some  peculiar 
mode  of  existence,  some  peculiar  mode  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  believing  ?  "  Qui  me  delivrera  des 
Grecs  et  des  Remains?" — who  will  delivei:  wv?k 
from  gods  and  goddesses,  and  frova.  a)\  \\i^"&^ 

"Repetitions,  weariRomc  of  seiv^e, 
Wbetv  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  YiatXi  wo  ^\wc<i.'\'' 
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Alda.  You  are  litde  belter  than  a  heretic 
these  matters.  But  1  will  admit  thaa  much —  tJiat^ 
the  classical  and  mvtholofritjfti  sculpture  of  our 
modern  artisb  is  to  the  ancient  marbles  what  Ri^H 
cine's  tragi'illps  are  to  fho^e  of  Bophocles  •  that  ffJH 
are  so  far  <  on  defined  to  the  "  (v petition  wearisome 
of  forms,''  fjoin  vvbii^h  the  ancient  spirit  has  evapo- 
rated ;  but  that  is  not  the  iault  of  the  subjei-tHi  but 
the  manni.M^  of  treatiof  ,  for  never  can  the 

beautiful  jiivthology  of  t  G recces  which  has 

woven  itself  into  our  ean  reams  of  poetry^  be- 

come a  "  r  rt^nl  outworn.  i  forrns,  and  ite  svm^ 

bols,  and    iX^   iniager^r^  have  mingled   with   evei^H 
branch  of  avU  and  become  a  universal  Jangu^€^^ 
It  is  the  dcifitaLiou  of  the  material    world ;    and 
therefore  that;  art^  which   in   its  perfection  may  be 
called  thti  ajKJtbeosipi  of  form,  fmda  thcro  its  proper 
region  and  tdt^inimt. 

Me  DON.  You  do  not  ftitp|joEje  that,  with  all  my 
Gothic  tasics,  I  am  such  a  Goth  as  not  to  feel  the 
truth  of  what  you  say  ?  But  1  am  an  enemy  to  the 
exclusive  in  cvr'ry  thing  ;  and- — partlon  me — your 
worship  of  Mit^  El;jfin  marliles  and  the  Niobe  is^  I 
think,  a  little  too  exclusive.  All  I  ask  is,  that 
modern  sculpture  should  be  allowed,  like  painting 
and  poetry,  to  have  its  romantic  as  well  as  its  clas- 
sical school. 

Alda.    It  has  been  otherwise  decided. 

Mkdon.    But  it  has  not  been  otherwise  proveiL 
There  has  been  much  theoretical  eloquence  ap' 
riticism  expended  on  the  subject,  but  I  deny  th 
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the  experiment  has  been  fairly  and  practicall^r 
brouglit  before  us.  I  know  very  well  you  are  ready 
■with  a  thousand  instances  of  attempt  and  failure, 
but  may  we  not  seek  the  cause  in  the  mistaken  ap- 
plication of  certain  classical,  or  I  should  say  pe- 
dantic, ideas  on  the  subject  ?  If  I  ask  for  Milton's 
Satan,  standing  like  a  tower  in  his  spiritual  might, 
his  thunder-scarred  brow  wreathed  with  the  diadem 
of  hell,  why  am  I  to  be  presented  with  an  Athlete, 
or  an  Achilles  ?  AVhy  would  Canova  give  us  for 
the  head  of  Dante's  Beatrice  that  of  a  muse,  or  an 
Aspasia?'  and  for  Petrarch's  Laura,  a  mere  tete  de 
nymphe  f  I-  contend,  that  to  apply  the  forms  sug- 
gested by  the  modern  poetry  demands  a  different 
spirit  from  that  of  classic  art.  How  to  apply  or 
modify  the  example  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great 
masters  of  old,  Flaxman  has  shown  us  in  his  Dante. 
And  why  should  we  not  have  in  sculpture  a  Lear 
as  well  as  a  Laocoon  ?  a  Constance  as  well  as  a 
Niobe  V  a  Gismunda  as  well  as  a  Cleopatra  ? 

Alda.  Or  a  Tam  O'Shanter  as  well  as  a  laugh- 
ing Faun  ? 

Medon.  When  I  am  serious  and  poetical,  which 
is  not  often,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  be  perverse  and 
ironical ! 

Alda.  See,  here  is  a  passage  which  I  have  just 
foand  among  Mrs.  Austin's  beautiful  specimens  of 
translation  :  **  The  critic  of  art  ought  to  keep  in 
view,  not  only  the  capabilities,  but  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  art.  Not  all  that  art  can  accomplish  ought 
she  to  attempt.     It  is  from  t\u?^  c,?cv3l^c^  ?j\ow^^  *ec^^. 
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because  we  h.ive  lost  mght  of  tbeae  principles,  tha 
art  among  uf  has  become  diotc  cxten&ive  and  db 
ficult,  and  h-^s  t^lfective  and  perfect"* 

Medon.  Very  welli— and  yery  true  i  but  wt 
shall  bring  a  rule  and  t-ompasa  to  meaaure  th« 
capabilities  oC  art,  and  define  its  proper  objects  1 
May  there  not  exist  in  the  <lcpths  or  beij^hts  < 
philosophy  and  art  trutha  yet  to  be  rtwealed, 
there  are  stars  jn  fc  light  baa  not  ye 

reached  the  naked  _,  irby  should  not  erib 

icism  have  its   tcleat^,  ruth,  as  well  aa  it 

microscope  i]ir  t^rrnr  ?  ^^i.  «.  "  lie  finite  ;  but  whq 
shall  fix  its  HnnU^  and  say^  ^  Fbiis  far  sbalt  tbi3ia 
go?"  ThcfL'  ;ir^i  those  wlio  i,..gard  the  distant 
the  unattainable,  the  unknown  as  the  nnexistini^J 
the  actual  as  the  necessary  ; — arc  you  one  of  suehf 
O  you  of  liltk:  faith !  For  my  own  part,  I  look 
forward  to  a  new  era  in  sculpture,  I  believe  that 
the  purely  Kritoral  and  the  purely  ideal  are  onct 
and  susceptihie  of  forms  and  modifioation**  as  yet 
untried.  For  Nature,  the  infinites,  sitH  within  her 
tabernacle  not  made  by  human  hands,  and  Grenius 
and  Love  are  the  cherubim,  to  whom  it  is  permitted 
to  look  into  her  unveiled  eyes  and  reflect  their 
light ;  Art  is  the  priestess  of  her  divine  mysteries, 
and  Criticism,  the  door-keeper  of  her  temple,  should 
be  Janus-headed,  looking  forward  as  well  as  back- 
ward. Reason  estimates  what  has  been  done ; 
Imagination  alone  divines  what  may  be  done.    But 

*  LessiDg. 
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I  am  losing  myself  in  these  reveries.  To  attempt 
something  ne"^, — perfectly  new  in  style  and  con- 
ception— and  spend,  like  Dannecker,  eight  years 
in  working  out  that  conception — and  then  perhaps 
eight  years  more  waiting  for  a  purchaser,  and  thb 
in  a  country  where  one  must  eat  and  pay  taxes— 
fcruly,  it  18  not  easy. 
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Me  DON.   You  ha^'^  iwnmg  and  mu 

in  your  chair  tor  the  QUr^  with  your  fui^ 

finger  between   the  «  your  book — wlier© 

were  your  thoughts? 

Alda.  Thf  y  were  far— very  far !  I  am  alriwd 
that  I  appear  very  stupid  ¥ 

Medox.  O  not  at  all!  you  know  there  are  stars 
which  appear  dim  atid  fixt^d  lo  the  eye,  while  they 
are  taking  flights  and  making  revolutions^  which 
imagination  cHimot  follow  nor  science  compute. 

Alda.  Upnn  my  wonl,  you  are  very  sublimely 
ironical — my  (hougbts  wei"e  not  quite  so  far, 

Medox.  INI  ay  one  beg^  or  borrow  them  ?— Wb  at 
is  your  book  ? 

Alda.  Mrs.  Austin's  *'  Characteristics  of  Goethe.** 

1  came  upon  a  passage  which  sent  back  my  thoughts 

to  Weimar.     I  was  again  in  his  house  ;  the  faces, 

the  voices  of  his  grandchildren  were  around  me; 

tAc  room  in  which  he  studied,  the  V>ed  \tv  \\\\\e\v\kfe 

«/<?/?/,  the  old  chair  in  which  he  d\viA, — awCi,  ?;)oon^ 
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all,  her  in  whose  arms  he  died — from  whose  lips  I 
heard  the  detail  of  his  last  moments — 

«  4k  '      4k  «  « 

Medon.    What !  all  this  emotion  for  'Goethe  ? 

Alda.  For  Groethe ! — 1  should  as  soon  think  of 
weeping  because  the  sun  set  yesterday,  which  now 
is  pouring  its  light  around  me !  Our  tears  ai*e  for 
those  who  suffer,  for  those  who  die,  for  those  who 
are  absent,  for  those  who  are  cold  or  lost — not  for 
those  who  cannot  die,  who  cannot  suffer, — who  must 
be,  to  the  end  of  time,  a  presence,  and  an  existence 
among  us !    No. 

But  I  was  reading  here,  among  the  Characteris- 
tic's of  Groethe,  who  certainly  "  knew  all  qualities, 
.  with  a  learned  spirit  in  human  dealings,"  that  he 
was  not  only  the  quick  discerner  and  most  cordial 
hater  of  all  affectation  ; — but  even  the  unconscious 
affectation — the  nature  de  convention^ — the  taught, 
die  artificial,  the  accjuired  in  manner  or  character, 
though  it  were  meritorious  in  itself,  he  always  de- 
tected, and  it  appeared  to  impi-ess  him  disagree- 
ably. Stay,  I  will  read  you  the  passage — here 
it  is. 

"Even  virtue,  laboriously  and  painfully  ac- 
quired, was  distasteful  to  him.  I  might  almost 
affirm,  that  a  faulty  but  vigorous  character,  if  it 
had  any  real  native  qualities  as  its  basis,  was  re- 
garded by  him  with  more  indulgence  and  res^^^^i.! 
than  one  which,  at  no  momieiit  a?  \\ia  e.'XA"&\fc"x\R.vi..,S& 
genuine;  which  is  incessantly  uwOlgt  xXicmosX^a^c 
uaiMe  constraint,    and    (*onsec\\ietv\\7   vck^o^^% 
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painful  constiramt  on  otliers.  *  Ot/  said  lie,  mgi 
ing,  on  sut  h  occasions,  *  if  they  Iiad  but  the  hea 
to  commit  iconic  absunlity,  that  would  be  somethm 
and  they  vvinilt]  at  least  be  restored  to  tbeir  o^ 
natural  ^ckll,  iVee  from  all  byfiOL-tiay  and  actin| 
where ve I'  that  \s  the  t*ai*e,  one  may  entertain  tl 
cheering  hope  that  sometliing  will  spring  from  tl 
germ  of  good  which  iwilure  impknta  in  every  ii 
dividual.     But  on  ind  tbey  are  now  upd 

nothing  i  an  gi-ow,'  y  dolls/  was  his  comma 

expression  whtm  apes  iftbeni.  Another  phral 

was,  'Tlirit*H  a  piece  i  a ture/ {literally j  da$  i 
eine  Nauir,  tbrit  is  a  nam  -ej  which  from  Goethe 
lips  was  cousidt^rable  praiie."* 

This  last  phr;kse  threw  me  back  upon  nay^ 
mcmbraiH '{.'?!.  T  thought  of  the  daughter  in  law  o 
the  poel, — the  trusted  friend,  the  constant  coa 
panion,  i\\v  devoted  and  careful  nurse  of  bis  lai 
years.  It  acL-ountod  for  the  unrivalled  influepc 
which  appart^ritly  ehe  poasesfled— 1  will  not  say  om 
his  mind^^ — but  in  hj^  miudf  in  his  affections  ;  for  i 
her  he  found  truly  eine  Natur — a  piece  of  naturt 
which  could  bear  even  his  microscopic  examinatioi 
All  other  beings  who  approached  Goethe  eithc 
were,  or  had  been,  or  might  be,  more  or  lej 
modified  by  the  action  of  that  universal  and  msu 
ter  spirit.  Consciously,  or  unconsciously,  in  lov 
or  in  fear,  they  bowed  down  before  him,  and  gav 
up  their  individuality,  or  forgot  it,  in  his  presence 

*  characteristics  of  Qocthc,  vo\.  \.  p.  5a. 
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they  took  the  bent  he  chose  to  impress,  or  the  color 
he  chose  to  throw  upon  them.  Their  minds,  in 
presence  of  his,  were  as  opake  bodies  in  the  sun, 
absorbing  in  different  degrees,  reflecting  in  various 
hues,  his  idtal  beams ;  but  her*s  was,  in  compari- 
son, like  a  transparent  medium,  through  which  the 
rays  of  that  luminary  passed, — pervading  and  en- 
lightening, but  leaving  no  other  trace.  Conceive  a 
woman,  a  young,  accomplished,  enthusiastic  woman, 
who  had  qualities  to  attach,  talents  to  amuse,  and 
capacity  to  appreciate,  Goethe  ;  who,  for  fourteen 
or  fifleen  years,  could  exist  in  daily,  hourly  com- 
munication with  that  gigantic  spirit,  yet  retain, 
from  first  to  last,  the  most  perfect  simplicity  of 
character,  and  this  less  from  the  strength  than  from 
the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  original  texture. 
Those  oft-abused  words,  naioe^  naivete\  were  more 
applicable  to  her  in  their  fullest  sense  than  to  any 
other  woman  I  ever  met  with.  Her  conversation 
•was  the  most  untiring  I  ever  enjoyed,  because  the 

»  stores  which  fed  that  flowing  eloquence  were  all 
native  and  unborrowed :  you  were  not  borne  along 
by  it  as  by  a  torrent — hongre^  malgre, — nor  dazzled 
as  by  an  artificial  jet  d*eau  set  to  play  for  your 
amusement.  There  was  the  obvious  wish  to  please 
—a  little  natural  coquetterie — vivacity  without  ef- 
fint,  sentiment  without  affectation,  exceeding  mo- 
bility, which  yet  never  looked  like  caprice ;  and 
die  most  consummate  refmemciv^.  oi  \>£vo\i^\^  "kxA 
(eelingy  and  expression.     Erora  l\va\.  T^?iJ\^'  <:^^^ 

and  hifirhly-tonod  mind,  notA\m«   ^\\^v^w^^ '^''^'^  ^^ 
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lioukl  everproL^eedi  slander  died  away  in  her  pree- 
Slice  ;  wliat  was  evil  she  would  rjot  hear  of;  what 
wSL'i  nialiemns  she  would  noh  unders^iid ;  -what  was 
ridiouloua  she  would  not  *e€.  Sriitie times  tJiifre  was 
a  wild,  artless  fevvor  in  her  hnpulsea  and  foelin^, 
wbich  lui^ht  have  Ijerome  a  feather-cifjctnred  In- 
diEin  on  lier  savannah  ;  then,  Ur^  nt^xt  n.iOmriit|  her 
bearinjj  re  minded  you  of"  the  court -bred  lady  of  tbe 
bed-c}iamber.  Quick  in  perception,  yn  fymjiniiely 
confiding,  uniting  a  sort  of  restle^  T^jvaeity  with 
an  inJelcnt  ^raeefultie**s,  ahe  appeared  to  me  by 
far  tbe  most  poetical  and  genuine  btMng,  of  my  own 
seX|  I  ever  knew  in  bigbly-eukivatcd  life  :  one  io 
whom  no  wrong  eould  teaeb  mis^tmiit;  no  injnry, 
hitterne-as ;  one  to  whom  the  (commonplace  reali- 
ties, tbe  vulgar  necessaT^''  cares  of  existeueet  were 
bnt  too  indifferent; — who  was,  in  n?aUty,  all  that 
otiier  women  try  to  appear,  and  betrayed,  with  n 
careless  indepeiidenee,  wliiit  tbi'y  most  wish  to  con- 
real.  I  dni^v  fnjm  the  life,— now,  what  would  you 
say  to  fiueli  a  woman  if  3'ou  met  witb  her  in  the 
world  V 

Medon.  I  should  say — she  had  no  business 
there. 

Alda.   How? 

Mp:don.  I  repeat  that  the  woman  you  have  just 
portrayed  is  hardly  fit  for  the  world. 

Alda.  Say  rather,  the  world  is  not  fitted  foir 
her.  As  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  tbe  Sabbath,  so  the  world  was  madft  fox  teaa.^ 
not  wan  for  the  world — still  less  woman. 
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Medon.   Do  you  know  what  you  mean  ? 

Alda.  I  think  I  do,  though  I  am  afraid  I  can 
but  ill-explain  myself.  By  the  world,  I  mean  that 
system  of  social  life  in  all  its  complicate  beaiings 
by  which  we  are  surrounded;  which  was,  I  sup- 
pose, devised  at  first  with  a  reference  to  the  wants, 
the  happiness,  and  the  benefit  of  men,  but  for 
which  no  man  was  specifically  created;  his  being 
has  a  high  and  individual  purpose  beyond  the 
world.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  one  reason  of  the  low 
average  of  what  we  call  character,  that  we  judge  a 
Iiuman  soul,  not  as  it  is  abstractedly,  but  simply  in 
relation  to  others,  and  to  the  circumstances  around 
it.  If  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  world,  and 
worldly,  we  praise  it — it  is  a  very  respectable  soul ; 
if  so  constituted,  that  it  is  in  discord  with  a  world, 
(which,  observe,  all  our  philosophers,  our  pastors, 
and  our  masters,  unite  to  assui^  us,  is  a  sad  wicked 
place,  and  must  be  reformed  or  renounced  forth- 
with,) then — I  pray  your  attention  to  this  point — 
then  the  fault,  the  bitter  penalty,  lies  not  upon  this 
said  wicked  world, — O  no  ! — but  on  that  unlucky 
",  piece  of  nature,"  which  in  its  power,  its  goodness, 
its  purity,  its  truth,  its  faith,  and  its  tenderness, 
stands  aloof  from  it.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

Medon.   Do  you  apply  this  personally  ? 

Alda.   No,  generally ;  but  I  return  to  her  who 
luggested  the  thought,  and  whom  I  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  have  made  the  subject  of  s\\e\v  ^  <iowNViT3a5C\wv 
M  this:  it  is  against  all  my  prine\\Aes,  eo\iX.Y^^  ^ 
m/- custom;  and,  in  truth,  I  spo,ak  oi  oue\w  v^W 
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there  is  so  nuich  to  love^  that  we  cannot  prake 
without  bet  tiE^  ^ccuscrd  of  partiality ;  and  so  much 
to  admire,  tliat  wts  could  not  cecsun;  without  being 
suspected  of  envy.  1  might  as  well  be  eilonl 
therefore.  Yi  t  shall  sueh  a  wofuan  bear  suah  a 
Dame,  and  hold  such  a  pt^ltion  as  the  mother  of 
Goethe's  posterity;* — shall  she  be  i-endered  bjr 
both  a  mark  for  obseryation^  from  one  end 
Europe  to  the  oti  ihe  be  **  eond^uiue 

to  celebrily,"  and  u  low«d  to  ignoranc 

or  il]-naturL\  or  vanir  i  of  her  ;— and  eha 

it  be  forbjrldi  n  to  frieiiu  ''en  to  speak  ? — -th( 

were  hard!)  just-     Of  Fusions  of  her  tr 

tive  and  putt  leal  talents,  charm  her  fnendi|^ 

I  say  notljiu^i  because  in  aii  probability  neither 
you  nor  ihe  public  will  ever  benefit  by  them.  I 
met  with  several  otb<^r  women  in  Germany  who 
possessed  jiirikiunr  poetical  genius^  and  whose  com- 
positions wure  equally  destined  to  remain  unkuown 
except  to  tbt)  drvla  of  their  immediate  fiienda  and 
relatives. 

Mkdon.  Mr.  Hay  ward,  in  his  notes  to  hie  traiu^ 
lation  of  Ksitist^  remarks  on  the  strong  prejudice 
against  fimali."  authorship,  which  still  axhis  in 
Germany;  btit  he  has  hopes  that  it  will  not  en- 
dure, and  that  something  may  be  done  ^^  to  unlock 
the  stores  of  fancy  and  feeling  which  the  Ottdlles 
and  the  Adelcs  have   hived  up.**    Tell  me — did 

*  I  beliere  it  was  in  aUusion  to  this  distlnotion,  and  her 
nobJe  birth,  that  her  &ther-in-l&ir  ueed  to  ca.\i  \i«t  'v^kjI 
'///>  4r/rfh^  JAn/raUy^'  (the  little  anceBtrem.^ 
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you  find  this  prejudice  entertained  by  the  women 
themselves,  or*  existing  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the 
men? 

Alda.  It  was  expressed  most  strongly  by  the 
women,  but  it  must  have  originated  with  the  men. 
All  your  prejudices  you  instil  into  us;  and  then 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  adopting  them,  we  exag- 
gerate them — we  mix  them  up  with  our  fancies 
and  affections,  and  transmit  them  to  your  children. 
You  are  "  the  mirrors  in  which  we  dress  ourselves.** 

Medon.   For  which  you  dress  yourselves ! 

Alda.  Psha ! — ^I  mean  that  your  minds  and 
opinions  are  the  mirrors  in  which  we  form  our  own. 
You  legislate  for  us,  mould  us,  form  us  as  you  will. 
If  you  prefer  slaves  and  playthings  to  companions 
and  helpmates,  is  that  our  fault  ?  In  Germany  I 
met  with  some  men  who,  perhaps  out  of  compli- 
ment, descanted  with  enthusiasm  on  female  talent, 
and  in  behalf  of  female  authorship  :  but  the  women 
almost  uniformly  spoke  of  the  latter  with  dread,  as 
something  formidable,  or  with  contempt,  as  of 
something  beneath  them:  what  is  an  unworthy 
prejudice  in  your  sex,  becomes,  when  transplanted 
into  ours,  a  feeling ; — a  mistaken,  but  a  genuine, 
and  even  a  generous  feeling.  Many  women,  who 
have  sufficient  sense  and  simplicity  of  mind  to  rise 
above  the  mere  prejudice^  would  not  contend  with 
the  feeling :  they  would  not  scruple  to  eucovrol^et 
the.  public  judgment  in  a  cause  appTo\fe<i\>'^  'CRfcvc 
own  hearts,  hut  they  have  not  coMva^gi  \;o\iT^N'i,  Q 
io  oppose  the  opinions  of  frienda  axkdV\xi^^c,^— 

0 


par 
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Medon.    Or  risk  the  losa  of  a  lover.     You 
member  the  Axiom  of  that  dever  Frenchman 
who  certainly  ^poke  the  exiBtlng   opinions  of 
country  only  a  few  yeara   ago^  when   he   said 
"  Imprimer,  p<mr  une  femme  de  moina  d&  citiquan^ 

ans  c'est  mettrei  son  b'""^ *  la  plua  terrible  ties 

lotteries ;  si  ell*^  a  En  le  comniLmoera  par 

le  perdre." 

Alda.   I  rt^ally  believe        t  in  Grermany 
latter  catastrofjhe  would  be  i^    most  cases  inev{| 
ablo  ;    and  where    h  the  woman  who  knowinj 
would  risk  it  ? 

Medon.  All  however,  have  not  loveiis  to  lose, 
or  husbands  t<>  displease,  or  friends  to  affront;  and 
if  the  women,  in  eompliance  with  our  self-revoMog 
egotism,  affect  to  prostrate  themselves,  and  under^ 
value  one  another— do  the  men  allow  it  to  this 
extent?  Do  not  the  Germans  most  justly  boa$^ 
that  in  their  l;nid  arose  thn  first  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  women,  the  result  of  the  christian  dispen- 
sation, grafted  on  the  old  German  manners  ?  Do 
they  not  point  to  their  literature  and  their  insA- 
tutions,  as  more  favorable  to  your  sex  than  any 
other  ?  Does  not  even  Madame  de  Stael  exalt 
the  fine  earnestness  of  the  German  feeling  towards 
you,  infinitely  above  the  system  of  French  gal- 
lantry ? — that  flimsy  veil  of  conventional  good- 
breeding,  under  which  we  seek  to  disguise  the  de- 
moralization of  one  sex,  and  the  virtual  slavery  '^^ 

*M.  Besle,  otherwise  the  Comte  de  St©tidh&\,&xid.,\\»\\«^ 
^s  half  a,  dcaen  other  aliixses. 
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the  other  ?  Have  I  not  heaifl  you  say,  that  it  is 
the  present  fashion  among  the  poets,  artists,  and 
writers  of  Germany,  to  defer  in  all  things  to  the 
middle  ages  ?  Are  not  the  maxims  and  sentiments 
of  chivalry  ready  on  their  lips,  the  forms  and 
symbols  of  the  old  chivalrous  times  to  be  traced 
in  every  department  of  literature  and  art  among 
ffaem? 

Ald A.  All  this  is  true ;  and  I  will  believe  that  all 
this  is  something  more  than  mere  theory,  when  I  see 
the  Grermans  less  slovenly  in  their  interior,  and  less 
egotistical  in  their  domestic  relations.  The  theme 
18  unwelcome,  unpleasant,  ungraceful, — in  fact,  I 
can  tcarcely  persuade  myself  to  say  one  word 
against  those  high-minded,  benevolent,  admirable, 
and  "  most-thinking  people ; "  so  I  will  not  dwell 
npon  it :  but  I  must  confess  that  the  personal  neg- 
ligence of  the  men,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
women  on  this  point,  astonished  me.  I  longed  to 
remind  these  worshippers  of  the  age  of  chivalry  of 
that  advice  of  St.  Louis  to  his  son — "  II  faut  dtre 
tonjours  propre  et  bien  proprement  habilld,  afin 
d'dtre  mieux  aime  de  sa  femme  ;  "  the  really  good- 
natured  and  well-bred  Germans  will,  I  am  sure, 
fiyrgive  this  passing  remark,  and  allow  its  truth; 
they  did  at  once  agree  with  me,  that  the  tavern- 
life  of  the  men,  more  particularly  the  clever  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  south  of  Germany,  (another 
remnant,  I  presume,  either  of  tVie  a.^'si  o^  Oknn^x^  ^ 
«•  the  Biirschen-shten — ^I  kno\v  t\o\.  ^\v\^^)  ^''^-^ 
tahulated  to  refcanJ   the  sociaV  \\\\\>YOvevcvvi\Vv.  ^^ 
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refiuement  of  both  aexes.  And,  apropos  to  chi* 
airy,  the  f:ii  t  is,  Uiat  the  institutions  of  a  ^^neroit 
but  barbnrou!i  period,  invented  to  shield  our  btlp 
lessness,  wh<^n  women  were  cjcposed  to  everv^  Lard 
ship,  every  outrage,  have  been  ncmcb  abused,  ant 
must  be  eotisiderabiy  modified  to  auJt  a  Ycty  diffei 
ent  state  of  society,  Tliat  affile lation  of  poetica 
homage,  which  your  Btr^nirtU  paid  to  our  weaknesi 
when  the  laws  were  n-  I'Ecient  to  defend  ub,  wi 
would  now  jtjladly  exc.*«.  e  for  more  real  hotioi 
more  real  y>rotectioii,  ino  equal  rights*  1  speaJ 
thus,  knoHiuji;  that,  however  open  10  perveraiofl 
these  cxpnwj^louB  laay  be,  ifQu  will  not  inisappri 
hend  mv  ;  y<>ii  know  that  I  am  ivo  vulgar,  YL+he 
ment  argm^r  aboitt  the  **  ri^jlita  of  women  ;  **  and,  froi 
my  habiiijiil  tane  of  feeling  and  thougbt^the  last  t 
covet  any  of  your  inasculhie  privile^eii- 

]Mi:don.  J  do  perfet'tly  understand  you;  bu' 
pray  wh;il  lye  our  stfR-tly  masculine  privilege 
that  you  sljould  covet  them?  Fighting!  gettin 
drunk!  *md  keeping  a  miatie^a  I — -l  be^  your  pal 
dou  if  I  shock  your  delicacy;  but  certainly,  upo 
the  score  of  masculine  privileges,  the  less  that  i 
said  the  better :  there  are  nations  in  which  it  is 
mascuhne  privilege  to  sit  and  smoke,  while  wome 
draw  the  plough.  It  was  some  time  ago, — an 
now,  in  some  countries,  it  is  still  a  masculine  priv 
lege  to  cultivate  the  mind  at  all ;  and  in  German; 
apparently,  it  is  still  a  masculine  privilege  to  pul 
lish  a  book  without  losing  caste  in  society,  where? 
Aerc^  in  En<z\dnd,  we  have  fallen  m\«  VX\<i  o^^poe 
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extreme ;  female  authorship  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  fashion, — which  Heaven  avert !  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  you  women  taking  the  pen  you  have  hith- 
erto so  honored,  in  the  samer  spirit  in  which  you 
used  to  make  filigree,  cobble  shoes,  and  paint 
velvet. 

Ali>a.  It  is  too  true  that  mere  vanity  and 
fashion  have  lately  made  some  women  authoresses ; 
—more  write  for  money,  and  by  this  employment 
of  their  talents  earn  their  own  independence,  add 
to  the  comforts  of  a  parent,  or  supply  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  husband.  Some,  who  are  unhappy  in 
their  domestic  relations,  yet  endowed  with  all  that 
feminine  craving  after  sympathy,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  charm  of  our  sex,  the  blessing  of 
yours,  and  some  how  or  other  has  been  turned  to 
the  bane  of  both,  look  abroad  for  what  they  find 
not  at  home ;  fling  into  the  wide  world  the  irre- 
pressible activity  of  an  overflowing  mind  and  heart, 
which  can  find  no  other  unforbidden  issue, — and 
to  such  "fame  is  love  disguised."  Some  write 
irom  the  mere  energy  of  intellect  and  will ;  some 
few  firom  the  pure  wish  to  do  good,  and  to  add  to 
the  stock  of  happiness  and  the  progress  of  thought ; 
and  many  from  all  these  motives  combined  in  dif- 
ferent degrees. 

Medon.  And  have  none  of  these  motives  pro- 
duced authoresses  in  Germany  ? 

Alda.  Yes;  but  fashion  atvOi  \a.\i\\.^^  ^\A  ^^ 
lore  of  excitement,  have  not  as  ye\.  \«wv^'^^  ^* 
German  women  to  print  their  effv\s\oTi%%  \>ci^vc  ^s^^ 
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distinguisht^fi  a-uthoreisea  have  become  ao,  eitba 
from  real  tHiihusiasm  or  from  necessity;  and  t 
the  lighter  {lepartmente  of  literature  they  boast  a 
present  some  brilliant  namet^  I  ^VFill  ran  over' 
few. 

There   is    Ileknjna   von    Cheay^— but  before 
speak  ofher^  I  should  tell  you  of  her  famous  grand 
mother,  Anna  Louir^  ^^^Wn,  though  she  belong© 
to  the  last  cciitury.  Karshin  ^vas  the  daugl 

ter  of  a  poor  iiinkeepeT  d  brewer,  in  a  little  vi 
lage  of  Sih*5ji,%  She  a  nt  her  early  years  i 
herding  cows.  She  learned  to  reail  by  stealth,  h 
stealth  she  lit.naine  a  poetess  ;  was  first  married  t 
a  boorish  <u]ky  weaver,  secondly  to  a  drnnke 
tailor,  and  sutfei'ed  for  jearg  every  extremity  at 
poverty  and  luiatjry  ;  at  one  time  she  travell^ 
about  the  (neighboring  eon n try,  the  first  c^Karopl 
of  an  itinemiit  poetess,  deL-hdrning  her  own  versea 
and  always  ready  with  an  ode  or  a  sonnet  to  cel( 
brate  a  wedding,  or  hail  a  birtbday.  In  this  Strang 
profession  she  excited  much  ^tstonishment — wer 
through  some  ^lingular,  but  not  diai-eputabie  advei 
tures — and  earned  t^onsiflerable  aums  of  mone] 
which  her  hn^band  spent  in  drink  and  profligaej 
Gifted  witli  as  much  energy  as  genius,  she  Strug 
gled  through  all,  antl  gradually  lK;came  known  t 
several  of  the  critic**  and  ptJtitd  of  the  last  centun 
particularly  Count  Stolberg  and  Gleini,  and  o\ 
tained  the  litleof  the  German  Sappho*  She  fou" 
weans  to  reach  Berlin j  where  abe  wofted.  >afit  t 
i{p  to  distinction f  and   supported  "beT8e\^,  X.'v^o 
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dren,  and  an  orphan  brother,  by  her  talents.  She 
was  recommended  to  Frederick  the  Great  as 
worthy  of  a  pension,  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — 
that  munificent  patron  of  his  country's  genius  sent 
her  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars,  in  a  piece  of  paper. 
This  extraordinary  and  spirited  woman,  who  ^had 
probably  subsisted  for  half  her  life  on  charity,  in- 
stantly returned  them  to  the  niggardly  despot, 
aiter  writing  in  the  envelop  four  lines  impromptu, 
wlueh  are  yet  repeated  in  Germany.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  remember  them  accurately,  and  it 
is  no  matter,  for  they  have  not  much  either  of  poe- 
try or  point 

"  Zwei  Thaler  sind  zu  wenig, 

Zwei  Thaler  gibt  kein  Konig. 

Zwei  Thaler  machen  nicht  mein  Gluck: 

Fritz,  hier  sind  sie  zuriick." 

She  died  in  1791,  and  a  selection  of  her  poems 
was  published  in  the  following  year. 

The  granddaughter  of  the  Karshin,  the  more 
celebrated  Helmina  von  Chezy,  is  likewise  a  poet- 
ess ;  her  principal  work  is  a  tale  of  chivalry,  in 
verse^  Die  drei  Weissen  Rosen,  (The  Three  White 
Boses,)  which  was  published  in  18 — ,  and  she 
wrote  the  opera  of  Euryanthe,  for  Weber  to  set 
to  music.  Her  songs  and  lighter  poems  are.  I  am 
told,  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Caroline  Pichler,  of  Vienna,  I  need  only  men- 
tion.   I  believe  her  historical  TomaiTie^^  "Wn^  \5ft««v 
inuisUted  into  half-a-dozen  \an<nxag»^.    "^^^  '^^^^ 
OfV^^nn^  IS  reckoned  her  beat. 
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Madame  Sfhopeuhaur,  the  Jaughter  Dt"  a  stsuatci 
of  Dantzic,  is  {lalobmtcd  for  her  novels,  travel* 
and  works  on  art.  She  resided  for  many  years 
Weimar,  wlu-rxv  she  drew  round  her  a  bnlliatit  Jit 
erary  circle,  vvhii^h  the  talents  of  her  daughter  fa: 
ther  adorne<.l.  Sii  "  '  *  death  she  has  fi.xe 
her  residence  at  &  E  is  probable  the  : 

mainder  of  her  life  '  ,t.     One  of  the 

of  her  novels,  "■  Die  1  las  been  tran^ati 

by  Madame  dt^  Montoheu,  ;r  the  title  of  ^*  Li 
Tante  et  hi  Niece*"  Another  v^ry  prt^ly  little 
book  of  hers,  "  Ausflufht  an  dem  Rbein ,"  1  shoub 
like  to  see  transhitRd,  Besides  hein^'  an  elegant 
writer  on  arc.  Madame  Schopenhaur  is  herself  no 
mean  artist.  jMoruover,  she  is  a  Idud-heartedT  ex- 
cellent old  hnivi  with  a  few  old  lady-like  prejudieea 
about  England  and  the  Enfrlishj  Avhieh  1  fbi'gave 
her, — the  more  etisily  as  I  had  to  thank  her  in  my 
own  person  lov  many  and  kind  attentions. 

Madame  von  Helvig,  of  Weimar,  (born  Amalia 
von  Imhoff.)  was  the  friend  of  Schiller,  under 
whose  auspices  her  first  poems  were  published. 
Her  rare  knowledge  of  languages,  her  learning  and 
critical  taste  in  works  of  art,  have  distinguished 
her  almost  as  much  as  her  genius  for  poetry. 

The  first  wife  of  the  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouquet, 
was  a  very  accomplished  woman,  and  the  author  of 
several  poems  and  romances. 

Frederica  Brun,  (born  MUnter,)  the  daughter  of 

a  /earned  ecclesiastic  of  Grotba,  is  ce\fe\>TaXfti^  fe 

her  prose  writings^  and  particularVy  "her  trav^a  ' 
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Italy,  where  she  resided  at  different  periods.  Mad- 
ame Bran  was  a  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
mentions  her  in  her  de  TAUemagne,  and  describes 
the  extraordinary  talents  for  classical  pantomime 
possessed  by  her  daughter  Ida  Brun. 

Louisa  Brachmann  is,  I  believe,  more  renowned 
jfor  her  melancholy  death  than  her  poetical  talents ; 
both  together  have  procured  her  the  name  of  the 
"  Grerman  Sappho."  The  wretched  woman  threw 
herself  into  the  river  at  Halle,  and  perished,  as  it 
was  said,  for  the  sake  of  some  faithless  Fhaon. 
This  was  in  1822,  when  she  must  have  been  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty ;  and  pray  observe,  I  do  not 
notice  this  fact  of  her  age  in  ridicule.  A  woman's 
heart  m&y  overflow  inwardly  ibr  long,  long  years, 
liil  at  last  the  accumulated  sorrow  bursts  the  bounds 
of  reason,  and  then  all  at  once  we  see  the  result  of 
causes  to  which  none  gave  hoed,  and  of  secret 
agonies  to  which  none  gave  comfort — in  folly,  mad- 
ness, destruction.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
cadse, — ^thus  she  died.  Her  works  in  prose  and 
vense  may  be  found  in  every  bookseller's  shop  in 
Grermany.  There  is  also  a  life  of  this  unhappy 
and  gifted  woman  by  professor  Schutz. 

Fanny  Tarnow  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  most  fertile  of  all  the  modem  German  author- 
easeat  Her  genius  was  developed  by  misfortune 
and  suffering :  while  yet  an  infant,  she  fell  irom  a 
window  two  stories  high,  and  was  lak^iw  w^^  \q  ^^ 
MBaasemeDt  of  the  assistants,  wit\iout  «vi^  ^^^^^^k^v^ 
'^lifajjr,  except  a  few  bruises  *,  but  aW  t^cve-  n\\,A  ^^^ 
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tions  suffered,  and  during  ten  or  twvlre  years  slie 
was  eTctt-utled  an  a  couch,  neither  joiinn^  iti  any  of 
the  ajuuHemcnta  of  tbiltibood,  nor  subjected  to  tbe 
usual  routfne  of  fenvalc  etluf.'atioti.  She  educated 
hersL'lf.  Sho  read  incesiiantly,  and*  as  it  waii  her 
only  pleasure,  boo^"  ^^'^^^^^^  desenption,  good  and 
bad,   werti  i'umisl  liout    restraint.     She 

was  about  eleven  yk™,*,  w  en  she  mad*;  her  first 

known  poetical  attempt,  L  ed  by  her  owa  feel- 
ings and  situiition.  It  wa*  4.  ialogue  between  her- 
self and  tbe  atigel  of  death.  In  her  seventeenth 
year  slit:  waa  suffieiently  recovered  to  take  charge 
of  ht.T  father's  family,  afrer  he  had  loat^  by  some 
sudden  iitisibrtune^  his  wlioli^  property.  He  held 
subsvipieiKly,  a  Huiall  office  under  governnientj  the 
duties  of*  ^vllieh  vvi*re  principally  performed  by  hit" 
admirable  daughter.  Her  firat  writings  were  anony- 
niou=:5,  and  lijr  a  long  time  her  name  was  unknown. 
Her  tnoiit  roU^br'ated  novels  tlu.^  ^*  Thekla,"  was 
published  in  1815;  and  from  this  time  she  has  en- 
joyed a  high  and  public  reputation.  Fanny  Tar- 
now  resides,  or  did  reside,  in  Dresden. 

I  have  yet  another  name  here,  and  not  the  least 
interesting,  that  of  Johanna  von  Weissenthum, 
one  of  the  most  popular  dramatic  writers  in  GeP" 
many.  She  was  educated  for  the  stage,  even  froni 
infancy,  her  parents  and  relations  being,  I  believe, 
strolling  players.  She  lived,  for  many  years,  a 
various  life  of  toil,  and  adventure,  and  excitement  * 
suc/i,  perhaps,  as  Goethe  descnbea  \t\  iVi^i  "WVXSc*** 
Afeister;  a   life   which   does  8omet\vu^«  WvxtiX. 
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nicer  feelings,  but  is  sure  to  develop  talent  where 
it  exists.  Johanna  at  length  rose  through  all  the 
grades  of  her  profession,  and  became  the  first  ac- 
tresB  at  the  principal  theatre   at  Vienna.      She 

.  played  in  the  "  Phcedra,"  before  Napoleon,  when 
he  occupied  the  Austrian  capital  in  1806,  and  the 
conqueror  sent  to  her,  after  the  performance,  a 
complimentary  message,  and  a  gratuity  of  three 
thousand  francs ;  but  her  lasting  reputation  is  found- 
ed on  her  dramatic  works,  which  are  played  in 
every  theatre  in  Germany.  The  plots,  which,  I  am 
told,  are  remarkable  for  fancy  and  invention,  have 
been  borrowed,  without  acknowledgment,  both  by 
French  and  English  playwrights.  I  was  quite 
charmed  with  one  of  her  pieces  which  I  saw  at 
Munich,  (Die  Erden — the  Heirs,)  and  with  another 
which  was  represented  at  Frankfort.  Johanna  von 
Weissenthurn  has  also  written  poems  and  tales. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  memoranda  on 
this  subject,  and  regret  it  much.  I  might  easily 
pve  you  more  names,  and  quote  second-hand  the 
opinions  I  heard  of  the  merits  and  characteristics 
of  these  authoresses ;  but  I  speak  of  nothing  but 
what  I  know,  and  not  being  able  to  form  any  judg- 
oient  myself,  I  will  give  none.  Only  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Germans  themselves  assign  to  no  female 
writer  the  same  rank  which  here  we  proudly  give 
to  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Ilemans.  I  could  h.'^^'c 
of  none  who  Lad  ever  exercised  aivy  VXivcv^X^^  ^'^ 
OKmal  influence  possessed  by  Mavva  ^OL^<e^oT^  «sv5 

ffametMartineau,  in  their  respectixe  de^^^^ttvcvercvN 


N 
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Qor  (xiuid  learn  tbat  any  German  woman  had 
given  public  proof  that  the  most  femimne  quali^ 
ties  were  reeoneUable  with  the  highest  stfientifie 
attainments — like  Mi's.  Mareet  and  Mrs.  Somer- 
Yille, 

M&DOsr,  You  said  the  other  ttight,  that  you  had 
not  fonned  any  opinion  as  to  the  moral  and  aocial 
poBitjon  of  thti  women  in  Germany ;  bnt  you  must 
have  brought  away  some  general  impression b  of 
manner  and  character  ; — frankly,  were  they  favor- 


^^  manner  and  character ; — iranKiy,  were  mey  lavor^^ 
^B;&ble  or  unfavorable  ?  ^U 

^B     Alda.   Frankly,  ih^y  were  moist  favorable.    ^^^H 
^H  member  that  I  aui  not  prepaired  with  any  genan^H 
^^  sweeping  conelusions :  I  cannot  assure  you  fro^^ 
my  own  knowledge,  Uiat  among  my  own  sex  the 
proportioo  of  virtue  and  happloeas  is  greater  in 
Germany  than  in  England,     On  the  contrary^ — - 


'  In  evfiry  land 


I  saw,  "wherBver  light  [IlnttiirLeth, 

Beauty  and  adgukli  wnlkiiig  hand  in  hand 
The  downvpard  slope  to  detith. 

In  every  land  I  thought  tliat,  more  or  lesa, 
The  stronie^er,  sterner  nature  overbore 

The  softer,  nnt:ontci>UM  hy  gentleness, 
And  eelfiS'h  evermore !  * 

— ^Why  cIo  you  smile  ? 

MnnoN.   You  aumse  me  with  the  perseverance 
With  whieh  you  ring  the  changes  on  your  favorite 
i^text,  in  prose  and  in  verse -,   and  ^^t,  to  ada^ 
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Voltaire's  witty  metaphor,  toe  are  the  hammers  and 
you  the  anvils  all  the  world  over.  But  is  that  all  ? 
You  need  not  have  gone  to  Grermany  to  verify 
that! 

Alda.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  all.  In  the  first  place, 
you  know  I  have  a  sufficient  contempt  for  our 
English  intolerance,  with  regard  to  manners — 

Medon.  Why,  yes  ;  with  reason.  The  influence 
of  mere  manner  among  our  fashionable  people, 
and  the  stress  laid  upon  it  as  a  distinction,  have 
become  so  vulgarized  and  abused,  that  I  should  be 
■  relieved  even  by  a  reaction  which  should  throw  us 
out  of  the  insipidity  of  conventional  manner  into 
primeval  rudeness. 

Alda.  No,  no,  no ! — no  extremes ;  but  though 
so  sensible  to  the  ridicule  of  referring  the  social 
habits,  opinions,  customs,  of  other  nations,  to  the 
arbitrary  standard  of  our  own,  still  I  could  not 
_  help  falling  into  comparisons ;  certain  distinctions 
between  the  German  and  the  English  women 
struck  me  involuntarily.  In  the  highest  circles  a 
stranger  finds  society  much  alike  everywhere.  A 
court-ball — the  soiree  of  an  ambassadress — a  min- 
ister's dinner — present  nearly  the  same  physiog- 
nomy. It  is  in  the  second  class  of  society,  which 
is  also  everywhere  and  in  every  sense  the  best, 
that  we  behold  the  stamp  of  national  character. 
1  was  not  condemned  to  see  my  German  fe\ft.\^^ 
always  en  grande  toilette  ;  1  \ia<i  \iVi\Xft.^  Q^^^cfs^»^ 
aitiea  of  judging  and  apprec\a\Axv«  \\vivc  ^oxbk^ 
habitB  and  manners  than  moal  tYavc\\e.ve.  exC^oN . 
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lought  the  G(^  rill  an  womeiit  of  a  certain  i:^aiik|.i 
natural  than  ^ve  are,  '  The  moral  etlucatica 
1  English  girl  is^  for   the   tnoat  part,  negatiue , 
yhole  system  of  <luty  ji<  thus  presented  to  the 
J.     It  is  not  "■  thia  you  must  do  ;  "  hut  always, 
.u  must  not  do  thiJH-you  muit  not  aay  that-^  j 
.  must  not  thmk  so;"  and  if  by  some  hardy^ 
sanding    nature,    the    qnestiotj     be    -veoturedj 
Vhy  ?  "  the  j^iamina  or  t"  ^rness  are  ready 

th  the  answer,  ''It  la  nor  custom — it  is  not 

dy-like — it  is  ridiculous!"  .  ia  it  wrong ?- 

hy  is  it  wrong  V— and  then  f     lea  answer,  pat—  \ 
My  dear,  you  must  not  argue —  oung  ladies  neyer  | 

iFgue."     "  But,  uuimma,  I  was  thinking '*  "  Mjr  I 

iear,  you  must  not  think — go  write  your  Italian ' 
exercise,"  and  s«j  on  !  Tlie  idea  that  certain  pas- 
sions, powers,  tt^mperi?^  fec^lings,  interwoven  with 
our  being  by  cnir  almighty  and  a  LI- wise  Creator, 
are  to  be  put  difwii  by  the  fiat  of  a  governess,  or 
the  edict  of  fashion,  is  monstrotie.  Those  who 
educate  us  imagine  that  they  have  done  every 
thing,  if  they  liavtt  j:ileni  ed  contrfjversy,  if  they 
have  suppressed  all  external  demonstration  <jf  an 
excess  of  temper  ur  feeling;  not  kuowing  or  not 
reflecting  that  unless  our  nature  be  self-governed 
and  self-directed  by  an  appcjal  to  those  higher- 
faculties  which  link  us  immediately  with  what  is 
divine,  their  labor  is  lost. 

Now,  in  Germany  the  women  are  less  ediiea*   ^ 
fcf  suit  some  particular  fashion  *,  tVie  cw\^"vat\otv 
/^e  intellect,  and  the  forming  of  t\ve  m«si\w 
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not  80  generally  supersede  the  training  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  the  affections,  the  impulses ;  the 
latter  are  not  so  habitually  crushed  or  disguised ; 
consequently  the  women  appeared  to  me  more 
■  natural,  and  to  have  more  individual  character. 

Medon.  But  the  English  women  pique  them- 
selves on  being  natural,  at  least  they  have  the 
word  continually  in  their  mouths.  Do  you  know 
that  I  once  overheard  a  well-meaning  mother  in- 
structing her  daughter  how  to  be  natural  ?  You 
laugh,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  a  simple  fact.  Now,  I 
really  do  not  object  to  natwal  insipidity,  but  I  do 
object  to  conventional  insipidity:  I  object  to  a 
rule  of  elegance  which  makes  the  negative  the 
test  of  the  natural.  It  seems  hard  that  those  who 
have  hearts  and  souls  must  needs  put  them  into 
a  strait-waistcoat,  in  order  to  oblige  those  who 
choose  to  have  none ;  and  be  guilty  of  the  gross- 
est affectation,  to  escape  the  imputation  of  being 
affected ! 

Alda.  I  think  there  is  less  of  this  among  the 
Germans;  more  of  the  individual  character  is 
brought  into  the  daily  intercourse  of  society — 
more  of  the  poetry  of  existence  is  brought  to  bear 
on'ihe  common  realities  of  life.  I  saw  a  freshness 
of  feeling — a  genuine  (not  a  taught)  simplicity, 
which  charmed  me.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  affec- 
tation, but  it  amused  me  ;  it  consisted  in  the  exag- 
geration of  what  is  in  itself  good,  not  in  iV^i  xaa^w 
reDonaation  of  our  individuality — ^t\i^  vrevxcicX^'Cxa^ 
of  oar  soul's  trath  to  a   mere  fas\\\otv  o^  'WXv^Ni^^^ 
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As  Eochefoucauld  called  liypoci^syj  (that  last  ex- 
treme of  wickedties^t)  **  the  hmnttge  wMch  mm 
pays  in  vlrhie;"  50  the  nature  de  coftitention^  that 
last  and  worst  excess  of  afleetation,  k  the  liomagti 
whii.'h  tlie  ar(:i filial  pays  to  the  naturah 

The  Gennnn  wojn*^ii  are  nnieb  more  engrossed 
by  the  earc^i?  of  housekeeping  tijao  women  of  a 
similar  rank  of  lif«^  ?"  IJ^ncrlnTic!.  They  carry  ihh 
too  Ihr  in  many  instanci  we  do  the  oppositti 

extrt-me.     In  En^laod^  i  ir  false^  conTciitioaal 

refine  men  t^  we  attach  an  of  vulgarity  to  eer- 

tail]  cares  and  duties  in  w[;  eh  tliere  is  nothing 
vul<:ar.  To  see  the  young  ati  1  beaatifiil  daughter 
of  a  lady  of  r;iuk  running  about^  busied  in  house- 
hold nmtrei's,  with  the  keys  of  the  wine-eellar  and 
the  slnie-rcporn  suspended  to  hei*  sf^h,  would  cer- 
tainly ijurp]  i&e  a  young  EnglishucunaiiT  who,  mean- 
time^  is  netting  a  pursej  painting  a  rose^  or  warbling 
some  *'  Dolce  niio  Bene/'  or  '^  Soavi  Palpi ti/'  ivith 
the  au'  of  a  nun  at  penance^  The  description  of 
Werther's  Charlotte,  cutting  bre<id  and  butter^ 
has  been  an  eternal  subject  of  laughter  among  the 
English,  aintmET  whom  fine  sentiment  must  be  gar- 
nisbi'd  out  ^Tith  something  finer  than  itself;  and  no 
prim 'CBS  can  be  suffered  to  go  mad,  or  even  be^  in 
love,  except  in  white  satin.  To  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  Ui'rmany,  the  nnion  of  sentiment  and 
brend  and  butter,  or  of  poetry  with  household 
oares,  excites  no  laughter.  The  wife  of  a  stat 
minister  once  excused  herself  ftfom  ^om^m^i 
^o  a  picture  gallerv,  because  ou  \)a3b\.  ^«^  ^v 
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obUged  to  reckon  up  the  household  linen.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  charming,  truly  elegant,  and 
acoompliriied  women  I  ever  met  with.  At  another 
time  I  remember  that  a  very  accomplished  woman, 
who  had  herself  figured  in  a  court,  could  not  do 
Bomething  or  other — T  forget  what — because  it  was 
fihe  "grbsse  Wasche,"  (the  great  wash,)  an  event, 
by  the  way,  which  I  often  found  very  mal-a-propos, 
and  which  never  failed  to  turn  a  German  house- 
hold upside  down.  You  must  remember  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  but  of 
people  of  my  own,  or  even  a  superior  rank  of  life. 
Jt  is  tnie  that  I  met  with  cases  in  which  the  women 
had,  without  necessity,  sunk  into  mere  domestic 
dradges — women  whose  souls  were  in  their  kitchen  I 
and  their  household  stuff — whose  talk  was  of  dishes  \ 
and  of  condiments ;  but  then  the  same  species  of 
women  in  England  would  have  been,  instead  of 
hosj  with  the  idea  of  being  useful,  frivolous,  and 
mOy,  without  any  idea  at  all. 

Mebon.    And  whether  a  woman  put  her  soul 
into  an  apple  tart,  or  a  new  bonnet,  signifies  little, 
if  there  be  no  capacity  there  for  any  thing  better. 
Fhate  mere  fine  ladies;  but  equally  avoid  those 
who  seem  bom  to  ^'  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  i 
beer.**  The  accomplishments  which  embellish  social  * 
life — the  cultivation  which  raises  you  to  a  com- 
panionship with  men — I  cannot  spare  these  to  make 
mere  nurses  and  houscwifcs,  as  1  coive^vv^  \\i^  ^^-^ 
mMS^t^tbe  German  women  aim  to\ift,  wkv^  Vtttf3a> 
fffMvp  ffeen  told  the  opinions  of  tV\e  ^exv  ^.\>v^^^ 
10 
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Alda.    Ai  to  what  we  tei-ui  EK^eompIishmeiitai  ' 
there  was  (^c^riainly  uiucli  k'^a  exhibition  and  par* 
ade  of  theia  in  society ;  they  formeti  less  ai^  estob-  j 
lished  and  net'essary  part  of  etlui^aiion  than  with 
us ;    but,   of   reaily   accQmpU&hed,  wdl-intbitned 
women,  beiJtn\^  inu  I  found  no  diifitilenty— far  other- 
wise: if  the  inclination  or  the  talent  existed,  vneant'l 
and  opport unity  were  "^^  waniqig  for  mental  i^ul* 
ture  of  a  ver)    hi^h  &p  \   met  with   fewer  1 

women  who  drtjivv  badly  ;olerably,  oi- ratheri 

intolerably,  sfr?itehed  th^  and  quoted  Meias-j 

tasio ;  but  I  mot  with  quite  ai  many  women  who,  \ 
without  prt  trnr?ion,  were  JinLshei  musician^j  painted 
like  artists,  [^oi^ei^ded  an  exten^ve  ai;i]naiiitance 
with  their  own  literaturui  aiidan  uncommon  knowl- 
edge of  laiL^iui«ris;  and  worts,  be»idOi^,  very  good 
housewives  ^li'bjv  the  GevTiinn  fat^hloji.  JMore  or  less 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language  wai  a 
matter  of  course^  but  Eu^li,Hh  was  preferred  :  every 
where  I  mut  wiili  women  who  had  cultivated  with 
success,  not  our  lan;^Liage  merely,  but  out*  literature* 
Shakspeare,  whether  studied  in  English,  or  in  some 
of  their  excellent  translationSj  I  tbund  a  ai>eeie9  of 
household  god,  whose  very  name  was  breathed  with 
reverence,  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  supernatural 
being.  Lord  Byron,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott^  and 
Campbell,  are  fanuliar  names.  Word^wonh  and 
Shelley  are  bi/r5;inning  to  be  known,  but  they  are 
pronounced  nioiE^  ililHcnlt  of  comprehension  tbia 
Shakspeare  himself;  yet  1  met  mt\i  «k  Ci«t 
c/r  who  could   repeat  Colevidge^a  '^  kucvya! 
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riner**  by  heart.  Of  our  great  modern  poet8, 
Crabbe  appeared  the  least  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  Grermany,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  his 
subjects  and  portraits  are  ahnost  exclusively  na- 
tional. There  are,  however,  several  German  edi- 
tions of  his  works.  The  men  read  him  as  a  study. 
The  only  German  lady  I  met  with  who  had  read 
his  works  through,  pronounced  them  "  not  poetry." 
Balwer  is  exceedingly  popular  among  the  women  ; 
so  is  Moore.  Some  of  those  who  most  admired  the 
latter,  gave  as  one  reason  that  '*  his  English  style 
was  so  easy." 

Medox.  Of  all  our  poets,  Moore  should  seem 
the  least  allied  to  a  German  taste.  Shall  I  confess 
to  you  ?  He  reminds  me  perpetually  of  Prince 
Potemkin's  larder,  in  which  you  could  always  have 
peHtS'pates  and  champagne,  ad  libitum^  but  never 
a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water ! 

Alda.   The  simile  is  e'en  too  wickedly  just ;  but 
I  except  his  Irish  ballads :  by  the  way,  I  was  pleased  a 
to  find  some  of  our  beautiful  Irish  melodies  almost  I 
naturalized  in    Germany,   and   sung  either  with  i 
Moore*8  words,  or  German  versions  of  them.     I 
remember  that  at  Stift-Neuberg  I  heard  the  air  of 
Ally  Croker  sung  to  an  excellent  translation  of 
Moore's  words,*  and  with  as  much  of  the  national 
spirit  and  feeling  as  if  we  had  been  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon  instead  of  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 
The  singer,  an  amateur,  and  a  moat  ^Tttt^ot^xTv.-a.x^ 
mnsical genius,  who  had  joined  out  evTcVG^TOTsv^Asiv 
♦  "Tbro'  Erin 'a  Isle,  to  sport  awYvWe,^^  &c. 
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delberg,  did  not  tmderHtand,  or  at  least  did  not  j 
speak,  English :  yi-t  there  was  no  Irishi  Of  Scotch »  or  j 
English  air  whirli  he  had  not  at  the  ends  of  hb  fin- 
gers ;  and  wheri  hy  struck  np,  "  Of  noble  race  waji 
Shenkih,"  it  was  as  if  all  thy  soiila  of  all  the  Wtjbh 
harpers  since  High-born  Hotl  had  inspired  hinu  ] 
This  gifted  persini  was^  however,  of  your  aex,  and  i 
our  discourse,  at  pl'c^sen^-  ii»  if  mine* 

I  heard  an  English  h  lo  liad  resided  fori 

some  time  in  Gonnanjr,  i.  that  the  '^Uermafi| 

mothers  spoiled  their  ehi  terribly  ;  "*  in  other 

words,  the  ehihheii  lived  \u^..   habitually  with  tht* 
mothers,  were  iiiidtir  little  ret  raint,  and  behaved 
in  the  drawing-room  much  as   f  they  were  in  th^  . 
nursery,  and   ^veix;   treated,  as  they  grew  up,  oil  * 
more  equal  tenu4. 

That  high  ext(  iior  polish^  those  brilliant  coi^- 
versational  taloiit^s,  which  I  have  seen  in  nmny 
Englisli  and  French  women »  must  be  rare  among 
the  Germans:  t]n?y  are  too  simple  arid  too  mot-h 
in  earnest.  The  tntiing  of  a  polished  Freni-h 
woman  is  often  nio^t  gra*.'tiful ;  the  trifling  of  lyv 
Englishwoman  L^^r^wious  and  graceful;  but  the  triH- 
ing  of  a  German  woman  is,  in  comparison,  be^^y 
work ;  to  use  a  common  expression,  it  ia  not  lA. 
them.  I  met  with  imc  satirical  woman*  You  know 
I  once  ventured  to  assert  that  no  woman  la 
naturally  satiriij;d»  and  to  touch  uj[>ou  the  eausea 
which  foster  this  artificial  vice — and  here  was  a 
case  in  point.  It  was  that  o£  a  m\wd  vj\\vch 
r/rrinany  been  a  piece  of  nature's  tvo\A^?X.  >a 
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trork,  first  bruised,  then  gradually  festered  by  the 
action  of  all  evil  influences. 

Medon.  An(1,  **  lilies  that  fester  are  far  worse 
than  weeds,"  so  singeth  the  poet ;  but  do  you  make 
the  cause  also  the  excuse  ?  How  many  minds  have 
endured  the  most  withering  influences  of  misery  and 
mischief,  if  not  untouched,  at  least  uninjured — un- 
emblttered ! 

Alda.  I  grant  you :  but  before  we  assume  the 
power  of  judging,  of  computing  the  degree  of  vir- 
tae  in  the  latter  case,  of  vice  in  the  former,  we 
should  look  to  the  original  conformation  of  the 
haman  being — the  material  exposed  to  these  in- 
fhiences.  Fire  hardens  the  clay  and  dissolves  the 
metal.  This  plate  of  tempered  steel,  on  which  I 
am  going  to  etch,  shall  corrode,  effervesce,  be  ab- 
solutely decomposed  by  the  action  of  a  few  drops 
of  nitrous  acid,  which  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
this  lump  of  wax.  Now,  carry  this  analogy  into 
the  consideration  of  the  human  character — it  -will 
spare  us  a  long  argument. 

As  to  the  chapter  of  coquettes — 

Medox.   Ah  !  gllssez,  inortel,  n'appuyez  pas  ! 

Alda.  And  why  not  V — Don't  you  know  that  I 
meditate,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  professorins^ 
a  complete  Natural  History  of  Coquettes,  (in 
quarto,)  which  shall  rival  the  famous  Dutch  treatise 
on  Butterflies,  in  heaven  knows  how  many  folio 
volumes  ?  Ih  the  first  part  of  this  sW^^w^ows^^nq*^ 
WB  intend  to  treat  systematically  ot  ^n^t^  >wia^x5 
•pecieB,  from  the  coquetterie  laseiKCtive,  vAiviNwsv* 
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be  termed  the  wild  genus,  indigetioua  in  all  females, 
up  to  the  cnqtictterk  calculeti'  et  phitosophque,  the 
most  refined  spfefimen  reared  in  the  hot-bed  of  arti- 
ficial life.  Iq  the  second  part,  we  shall  treat  iho 
whole  history  of  Coqueiterk^  from  that  first  pretty 
experiment  of  dear  Mamma  Eve,  when  she  turned 
away  from  Adam, 


" .  iou«  of  Bflr  wortli, 

That  wonUl  be  i  msoafht  bo  won," 


I 


down  to — to — ^how  sh  .  being  pergonal  ?— ■ 

down  to  tin'  Lady  Adonne  xjnuodevilles  of  our 
own  day.  With  some  women  coqueiitrie  is  an  in- 
stinct ;  with  others^  an  amusement  \  with  others,  a 
pursuit ;  with  other^r  a  science.  With  the  Gei-man 
women  it  is  a  passion :  they  play  the  eoqiiette  as 
they  do  evt^ry  thing  eljic,  with  iientimentj  with  good 
faith,  with  f^iiUiiisiasm, 

Me  DON.    ^Vhy  then  it  ia  no  longer  coqueU&H^-^^ 
it  is  love  ! 
^  Alda.    1  beg  your  pardon  ;  it  is  something  very 

different.  True,  perhaps,  "  that  thin  partitions  do 
the  bounds  divide ; "  but,  to  a  nice  observer,  the 
division  is  not  the  less  complete.  In  short,  you  can 
imagine  nothing  more  distinct  than  an  English  co- 
quette and  a  German  coquette ;  in  the  first  case, 
one  is  reminded  of  Dryden's  fanciful  simile — 

"  So  cold  herself,  while  she  such  warmth  expressed, 
'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stTeaml" 

But,  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  Diana  \>etv0Axv%  V\ift> 
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and  braudishing  the  darts  of  Cupid ;  and  with  an 
unsuspicious  gauchei-ie,  which  now  and  then  turns 
the  point  against  her  own  bosom. 

I  observed,  and  I  verified  my  own  observations, 
by  the  information  of  some  intelligent  medical  men, 
that  there  is  less  ill-health  among  the  superior  rank 
of  women,  in  Germany,  than  with  us ;  all  that  class 
of  diseases,  which  we  call  nervous,  which  in  Eng- 
land have  increased,  and  are  increasing  in  such  a 
fearful  ratio,  are  far  less  prevalent ;  doubtless, 
because  the  habits  of  social  life  are  more  natural. 
The  use  of  noxious  stimulants  among  the  better 
class  of  women  is  almost  unknown,  and  rare  among 
the  very  lowest  classes — would  to  heaven  we  could 
say  the  same  !  No  where,  not  even  at  Munich,  one 
of  the  most  profligate  of  the  German  capitals,  was 
I  ever  shocked  by  the  exhibition  of  female  suffer- 
ing and  depravity  in  another  form,  as  in  the 
theatres  and  the  streets  of  London. 

I  have  been  asked  twenty  times  since  my  return 
to  England,  whether  the  German  women  are  not 
very  excUtee — very  romantic  ?  I  could  only  an- 
swer, that  they  api)eared  to  me  less  calculating, 
less  the  slaves  of  artificial  manners  and  modes  of 
thinking;  more  imaginative,  more  governed  by 
natural  feeling,  more  enthusiastic  in  love  and  reli- 
gion, than  with  us.  If  this  is  what  my  English 
friends  term  exaltee,  I  certainly  cannot  think  tlve. 
German  women  would  have  rejv^soiY  \jo\iVi,  ^i^viw^vi.^ 
by  the  application  of  the  word  to  >[Vve«^^VcrN^N«; 
aatiHcHlIv  incfui t.   Perhaps  it  n\i\y  V»c  ^vom xvevicssi^ 
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that  they  ai^e  generally  niare,  simple  in  theu'  tastes, 
and  more  fnjfriil  in  their  cvpensea ;  they  had  eer^ 
tainly  a  mo  A  iomiidable  idea  of  the  extra  vagnnce 
of  fashiomible  English  women,  and  of  our  lux uno us 
liahits.  1  believe  that,  tht^y  are  sometiroes  diftk'ult 
of  access,  btkI  appaTently  iQliospitahle,  htjt^au^E  they 
suspect  us  of  scotling  tit  their  simplicity,  at  lh& 

homelinesa    f>f    thH"   """" odatioiiH,   and    their 

liousewiv^dy  oceupai  my  own  part  1  slip- 

ped so  quii.^fty  and  j»  into  all  their  social 

and  dome^^iM.'  habitSn  a^^  1  so  little  about  tlie 

diflerencfs  and  distinctions,  wnieh  some  of  the  Kng* 
lish  thought  it  fine  to  be  always  remarking  and 
lamenting,  that  my  German  friendj*  used  to  express 
their  surprise,  by  saying^ — ^*  J^avez  vous,  nia  ehfen^, 
que  vous  ne  me  faites  pa8  du  tout  Tetiet  d'ane 
Anglaise  !  '* — an  odd  species  of  compliment,  but 
certainly  meant  as  snch»  It  is  true  that  I  was 
sonu'tinies  n  litth?  tirtsd  of  the  everiasting  knitting 
and  cross-^tiu.li ;  and  it  is  trn4»  I  may  at  tJmas  have 
tell  the  want  of  certain  external  luxuries,  with  which 
we  ai-e  liabitually  pampered  in  this  prodigal  land, 
till  they  become  necessaries ;  but  I  would  be  well 
content  to  exchange  them  all  a  thousand  times  over, 
for  the  clieap  mental  and  social  pleasures — the  easy 
intercourse  of  German  life. 

Medon.   Apropos  to  German  romance.     I  met 
with  a  striking  instance  of  it  even  in  my  short  and 
-ra7:>id  j'ouniey  across  part  of  the  country.     A  la 
o/'  birth  and  rank,  who  had  been  dame  d^hoa-n 
/^  t/w  court  of  a  sovereign  princess,  (a  ^tvt\c«« 
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the  way  of  very  equivocal  reputation,)  on  the  death 
of  a  lover,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  de- 
voted heraelf  thenceforth  to  the  service  of  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals;  she  could  not  enter  a  religious 
order,  being  a  Protestant,  but  she  fulfilled  all  the 
offices  of  a  vowed  Sister  of  Charity.  When  she 
applied  to  the  physician  for  leave  to  attend  the 

hoBiHtal  at ,  he  used  eveiy  endeavor  to  dis- 

snade  her  from  her  undertaking — all  in  vain  !  Then 
he  tried  to  disgust  her  by  imposing,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, duties  the  most  fearful  and  revolting  to  a 
delicate  woman  ;  she  stood  this  test,  and  persisted. 
It  is  now  five  years  since  I  saw  her ;  perhaps  she 
may  by  this  time  be  tired  of  her  charitable,  or 
rather  her  romantic,  self-devotion. 

Au>A.   No,  that  she  is  not.   I  know  to  whom  you 
allude.     She  follows  steadily  and  quietly  the  same 
pioos  vocation   in  whiqji  she  has  persevered  for     j 
fifteen  years,  and  in  which  she  seems  resolved  to 
die. 

Now,  in  return'  for  your  stoiy,  though  I  knew  it 
all  before,  I  will  tell  you  another ;  but  lest  you 
should  suspect  me  of  absolute  invention  and 
romancing,  I  must  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it. 

I  was  travelling  from  Weimar  to  Frankfort,  and 
had  stopped  at  a  little  town,  one  or  two  stages 
beyond  Fulda ;  I  was  standing  at  the  window  of 
the  inn,  which  was  opposite  to  the  post-house,  and 
booking  at  a  crowd  of  travellers  who  bad  ^wal  Vx^^xv 
^Sagorged  from  a  huge  Eil-wagen  ot  \iC«\,-Q.c«>R^v^ 
wbicb  was  standing  there.     Among  lYvextv  nn^vs^  «^' 
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female,  ^  lio,  before  I  was  aware,  fixed  my  a 
tion.  Alt  lion  pfh  closely  enveloped  in  a  winter  i 
from  head  trj  foot,  her  height,  and  the  easy  dt^eisioii 
with  whiclj  she  moved^  sliowed  that  htjr  figuix-  was 
fine  and  \V(41-prnportiQned  ;  aod  as  the  wind  Mew 
aside  her  black  n,  *"  *  *  "  glimpse  of  foaturea 
which  still  farther  iriosity.    1  had  time 

to  considt^r  her,  as  sacs  rjj  and  walked  over  t^ 

the  inn  alone.  She  entered  v  onee  the  room — it 
was  a  sort  oC  [lublic  aaloon— ii.  whieh  I  w^s  ;  sum- 
moned tl^c  waiter^  whom  she  addressed  in  a  good- 
humored,  but  rathiir  familiar  style,  and  ordered 
breakfast :  not  a  cup  of  ehc>colate  or  ctijfhe  fiu  tait,  m 
became  a  heroine,  tbr  you  eee  I  was  resolved  that  she 
should  bo  oi]p,  but  a  very  substantial  German  break- 
fast— soup,  a  ciulet,  and  a  pint  (cine  halbe  fla^che) 
of  good  winc^ :  it  was  then  about  ten  oVlock.  While 
this  Avas  ]>j'(^parhig,  she  tbrf»w  oflf  her  travelling  ae* 
coutremcntsi  iirst  a  dark  cloak,  richly  lined  with 
fur  ;  one  or  two  shawls ;  a  sort  of  pelissey  or  rather 
surtout,  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  long  loose 
sleeves,  such  as  you  may  see  in  the  prints  of  Tar- 
tar or  Muscovite  costumes  ;  thla  was  made  of  beau- 
ful  Indian  shawl,  bticd  with  blue  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  sables:  under  these  splendid  and  multifarious 
coverings  she  wore  a  dress  of  deep  mourning.  Her 
figure,  wlit^n  displayed^  excited  my  admiration  ■  it 
was  one  of  tin?  moat  perfect  I  ever  beheld.  Her 
feet,  liands,  and  head,  were  small  in  proportion 
/ler  £gure ;  her  face  was  not  so  slTftsAtv^— Hi 
Drcttv,   rather  than   handsome*,  Wt  smaW  \o 
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closed  firmly,  so  as  to  give  a  marked  and  singular 
expression  of  resolution  and  decision,  to  a  physiog- 
nomy otherwise  frank  and  good-humored.  Her 
eyes,  also  small,  were  of  a  dark  hazel,  bright,  and 
with  long  blonde  eyelashes.  Her  abundant  fair 
hair  was  plaited  in  several  bands,  and  fastened  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  in  the  fashion  of  the  German 
peasant  girls.  Her  voice  would  have  been  deemed 
rather  high-pitched,  for  "  ears  polite,"  but  it  was  not 
deficient  in  melody;  and  though  her  expression 
was  grave,  and  even  sad,  upon  our  first  encounter, 
I  soon  found  that  mirth,  and  not  sadness,  was  the 
natural  character  of  her  mind,  as  of  her  counte- 
nance. When  any  thing  ridiculous  occurred,  she 
burst  at  once  into  a  laugh — such  a  merry,  musical 
peal,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathize  in  it 
Her  whole  appearance  and  manner  gave  me  the 
idea  of  a  farmer's  buxom  daughter :  notliing  could 
be  more  distinct  from  our  notions  of  the  lady-like, 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  free  from  impropriety, 
more  expressive  of  native  innocence  and  modesty ; 
but  the  splendor  of  her  dress  did  not  exactly  suit 
with  her  deportment — it  puzzled  me.  I  observed, 
when  she  drew  off  her  glove,  that  she  wore  a 
number  of  silver  rings  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
among  them  a  fine  diamond.  She  walked  up  and 
down  while  her  breakfast  was  preparing,  seemingly 
lost  in  painful  meditations ;  but  when  it  a.^^<^?^<cA^ 
she  sat  down  and  did  justice  to  it,  a&  oxife  ^N\\o\^s^ 
been  zaany  iioyrs  without  food.  ^\\\\ci  ^^  '^' 
tbm  engaged,  the  conducteur  of  t\\e  ¥AVv«^«viw  ^ 
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one  of  thii  pnssengers  etLme  in,  and  spoke  to  her 
with  interi'si  and  rL*spect  Soon  afterwards  came 
the  mistn'.-s  of  the  inn,  (who  had  uever  deigned  to 

'  notice  me,  lor  it  is  not  the  fashion  in  Germany  j) 
she  came  with  an  offer  of  particular  services,  and 
from  the  i:oiiveraatioQ  I  gathered,  to  my  astouiah- 
ment,  thai  thi&  young  cnsature — she  seemed  not 
more  than  two  or  thrtje  and  twenty —was  on  her 
way  home;,  aluiie  and  u  icted,  from — can  you 

imagine  V — even  fram  tut  ds  of  Siberia  !  But 
then  what  hivl  brought  ht  lie  re  ?  I  listen  cd,  in 
hopes  of  HisiiiviTingt  but  th  all  spoke  so  fast  that 
I  could  make  out  notliing  moi  .  Aftcrwnixis,  I  bad 
occasion  to  go  over  to  a  little  shop  to  make  »onie 
purchase.  On  my  returu,  1  ibund  her  cningf  bit- 
tcrl}',  and  nty  maid, 'also  in  tears,  was  comlbrting 
her  with  un'at  volubility*  Now,  though  mv  hammj 
in  Genua  rin  liki'  Orlando^s  beard,  waa  not  eOTissideri- 
ablc,  and  my  heroine  spoke  still  less  Frenehj  I 
could  not  help  agisting  in  the  task  of  consolation — 
never,  certainly,  'wei'e  my  curiosity  and  interest 
more  strongly  excited  1  yubsequeutly  wc  met  at 
Fi-ankforf.  wh«re  she  was  lo^lged  in  the  sanie  hotel, 
and  I  was  i."iinhled  to  offer  her  a  seat  in  my  vehicle 
to  ]\Iaycnee,  Thii;^,  1  had  opportunities  of  hearing 
her  wlioh*  bi:story  related  at  diflferent  times,  aud  in 
parts  and  panels  ;  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give 
it  to  you  in  a  connected  form,  I  may  possibly  jp"^-^ 
some  mistake  with  regard  to  the  onlerof  ev. 
but  I  promise  you   faithfully,  t\\at  vjWt^  m^ 

Section   of  names,  or  dates,  or  c\TCums\.«ftSi< 
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fail  me,  I  will  not,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
rier,  make  use  of  my  imagination  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  my  memory.  You  shall  have,  if  not  the 
whole  truth,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, and  with  no  fictitious  interpolations  and  im- 
provements. Of  the  animation  of  voice  and  man- 
ner, the  vivid  eloquence,  the  graphic  spirit,  the 
quick  transitions  of  feeling,  and  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  gesture  and  action  with  which  the  rela- 
tion was  made  to  me  by  this  fine  untutored  child  of 
nature,  I  can  give  you  no  idea — it  was  altogether  a 
study  ol  character,  I  shall  never  forget. 

My  heroine — truly  and  in  every  sense  does  she 
deserve  the  name — was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
brewer  and  wine  merchant  of  Deuxponts.*  She 
was  one  of  five  children,  two  much  older  and  two 
much  younger  than  herself.  Her  eldest  brother 
was  called  Henri:  he  had  early  displayed  such 
uncommon  talents,  and  such  a  decided  inclination 
for  study,  that  his  father  was  determined  to  give 
him  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education,  and 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Elangau,  in  Bavaria, 
whence  he  returned  to  his  family  with  the  highest 
testimonies  of  his  talents  and  good  conduct.  His 
father  now  destined  him  for  the  clerical  profession, 
with  which  his  own  wishes  accorded.  His  sister 
fondly  dwelt  upon  his  praises,  and  described  him, 
perhaps  with  all  a  sister's  partiality,  as  being  not 

*In  the  German  maps,  ZwevbrAc^ceti-,  \Xi<i  ca.vv'Wk\  ^"^  ^i^^ 
pTovinccB  of  the  kingdom  of  BavatVa,  n»\i\c\v  Wfe  ow  >i\\'i  \<eSX.>a(« 
9ftbe  Rhine. 
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only  llie  pride  of  his  family,  biit  of  all  his  fel!ot 
citizens^  *'  tall,  and  handsome,  and  good,**  of 
most  benevoh^iiL  enLhuaia^tic  temper,  and  devote 
to  his  studiea.  When  he  had  been  at.  homiJ!  ^ 
some  time,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  tl 
princes  in  the  north  of  Germany,  with  whom  I 
travelled^  I  believe,  in  the  eapatity  of  set^retar 
The  name  of  the  princo,  and  the  partic^ulars  of  th 
part  of  his  life,  hav  sd  me  ;  but  it  ap|jearC 

that,  throujzh  tlie  reec.  ndatjou  of  this  powerfi 

patron,  lie  became  lor  of  theology  in  a  UK 

versity  of  Conrlaod,  ^  *  k  at  Ri^a,  or  somewhei 
near  it,  for  the  name  oi  bis  city  was  montinuaf 
recurrinj^:  in  her  narrati\p.  Henri  was  at  this  tin 
about  eight-and-tivemty, 

Wliilt!  here,  it  waa  hia  fate  to  fall  passionate! 
in  love  with  iht*  daughter  of  a  rieh  Jew  merchafl 
His  religions  iseal  mingled  with  his  love ;  be  Wi 
as  anxious  to  convert  his  mistress  as  to  possess  hi 
— and,  in  ftit't^  the  firat  was  a  necessary  preliniinai 
to  the  ^ci^ond;  the  eonsequenees  wen?  all  in  ll 
usual  style  of  such  matters.  Tlie  nilations  disco 
ered  the  rorresjMindenee,nnd  the  young  Jewess  w 
forbi(hlen  to  see  or  to  speak  to  her  lover.  Tht 
met  in  secret.  What  arguments  he  might  U9G 
convert  this  moilern  Jessica,  I  know  not,  but  th< 
prevailed.  She  declared  herself  convinced,  at 
consented  to  fly  with  him  hnyond  the  frontiers, i" 
Silesia,  to  be  baptized,  and  to  become  his  wiT<* 
Apparently  their  plans  were  nol  -weW-an 
or  were  betrayed ;  for  they  were  pwTswe^ 
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relations  and  the  police,  and  overtaken  before  they 
reached  the  frontiers.  The  young  man  was  ac- 
cused of  carrying  off  his  Jewish  love  by  force, 
and  this,  I  believe,  at  Riga,  where  the  Jews  are 
protected,  is  a  capital  crime.  The  affair  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  accused  de- 
fended himself  by  declaring  that  the  girl  had  fled 
with  him  by  her  own  free  will;  that  she  was  a 
Christian,  and  his  betrothed  bride,  as  they  had 
exchanged  rings,  or  had  gone  through  some  similar 
ceremony.  The  father  Jew  denied  this  on  the 
part  of  his  daughter,  and  Henri  desired  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  lady  who  was  thus  said  to  have 
turned  his  accuser.  Her  family  made  many  diffi- 
culties, but  by  order  of  the  judge  she  was  obliged 
to  appear.  She  was  brought  into  the  court  of 
justice  pale,  trembling,  and  supported  by  her 
father  and  others  of  her  kindi:cd.  The  judge  de- 
manded whether  it  was  by  her  own  will  that  she 
had  fled  with  Henri  Ambos  ?  She  answered  in  a 
faint  voice,  "  No."  Had  then  violence  been  used 
to  carr>'  her  off  ?  "  Yes."  Was  she  a  Christian  ? 
"iVoI^  Did  she  regard  Henri  as  her  affianced 
husband  ?     "  No," 

On  hearing  these  replies,  so  different  from  the 
truth, — ^from  all  he  could  have  anticipated,  the  un- 
fortunate young  man,  appeared  for  a  few  minutes 
stupefied ;  then,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy, 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rwsVi  w^ow.  \5afc  '"jqvwv^ 
Jewess.  On  being  pre  vented,  \ifc  (ix^vi  ^  V^v& 
/5w/n  his  pocket,  which  he  attempted  U>  \\v>:^'^^  "^^ 
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his  own  bosom,  but  it  yvnn  wroEsted  from  him  j  in 
the  scuffle  lie  was  woutidiHl  in  the  hands  and  face, 
and  the  youwr  lady  svvcKnied  away.  The  sight  of 
his  mistress  insensible,  and  his  own  blood  flowing, 
restored  the  lover  to  his;  sen^CH.  He  bet?ame  i^nl- 
lenly  calm,  o  fie  red  f^rvt  annthPT  word  In  hia  own 
defence,  fl  fused  to  qui.^.stionSj  and  was 

immediately  tonveyb^ 

These  parti^-ulars  cai  e  knowledge  of  his 

family  after  the  lapse  k„  months^  but  of  hia 

subsequent  fate  they  could  Jeara  nothing.  Neither 
his  sente  nrc  nor  his  punishment  could  be  ascer- 
tained;  i\w\  although  one  of  his  relations  went  to 
Riga,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  informa- 
tion— sonic  j'eijrcsa — he  returned  ivithout  having 
effected  either  of  the  pui'poses  of  his  journey. 
Whether  Henri  had  died  of  his  wounds,  or  lan- 
guished in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  remained  a 
mystery. 

Six  years  thus  passed  away.  His  father  died : 
his  mother,  Avho  persisted  iu  hoping,  while  all 
others  despaired,  lingered  on  in  heart-wearing  sus- 
pense. At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
(1833,)  a  travelling  merchant  passed  through  the 
city  of  Deuxponts,  and  inquired  for  the  family  of 
Ambos.  He  informed  them  that  in  the  preceding 
year  he  had  seen  and  spoken  to  a  man  in  rags^ 
with  a  long  beard,  who  was  working  in  fetters  witli 
other  criminals,  near  the  fortress  of  Barinska  "• 
Siberia ;  who  (/escribed  himself  as  R^wty  A» 
3  pastor  of  the    Lutheran    c\tureVi,  wtvyx^^^ 
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demned,  and  besought  him  with  tears,  and  the 
most  urgent  supplications,  to  convey  some  tidings 
of  him  to  his  unhappy  parents,  and  beseech  them 
to  use  every  means  to  obtain  his  liberation. 

You  must  imagine — for  I  cannot  describe  as  she 
described — the  feelings  which  this  intelligence  ex- 
cited. A  family  council  was  held,  and  it  was 
determined  at  once  that  application  should  be 
made  to  the  police  authorities  at  St  Petersburg,  to 
ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  the  fate  of  poor  Henri — 
that  a  petition  in  his  favor  must  be  presented  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  but  who  was  to  present 
it?  The  second  brother  offered  himself,  but  he 
had  a  wife  and  two  children ;  the  wife  protested 
that  she  should  die  if  her  husband  left  her,  and 
wonld  not  hear  of  his  going ;  besides,  he  was  the 
only  renviining  hope  of  his  mother's  family.  The 
sister  then  said  that  she  would  undertake  the 
journey,  and  argued  that  as  a  woman  she  had 
more  chance  of  success  in  such  an  affair  than  her 
brother.  The  mother  acquiesced.  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  alternative ;  and  being  amply  furnished 
with  the  means,  this  generous,  affectionate,  and 
strong-minded  girl,  set  off  alone,  on  her  long  and 
perilous  journey.  **  When  my  mother  gave  me 
her  blessing,"  said  she,  "  I  made  a  vow  to  God  and 
my  own  heart,  that  I  would  not  return  alive  with- 
out the  pardon  of  my  brother.  I  feared  nothing  \ 
I  had  nothing  to  live  for.  I  \iad  V^aX^  «!«^^ 
.  8trength,  and  I  had  not  a  doubt  of  my  o\JTi  ^acc^as 
teeaiJ3e  I  was  resohed  to  succeed*,  buX.  a>^^-  ^^* 
11 
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madame!  \shi\t  a  fato  wits  imtie '  and  how  am  1 
returning  to  iirj  mother  t — ray  poor  old  oiother  I  ** 
Here  she  brir^^t  into  k!ar&^  anfl  threw  hcrsf«lf  back 
in  the  carriage ;  aftor  a  few  minutea  she  resiuneii 
her  narrati  ve,  ^^ 

She  reached  th&  citj  of  Riga  withaut  miachant^^^B 
There  she  nttllected  tbt?  nocessary  dwura&Ti^s  rela^™ 
tive  to  her  brother*fl  character  and  cQaduct,  ynth 
all  the  cirL^iimstai  ^al,  and  had  them 

properly  attested.  with  ihtise  papers, 

she  proceed <?d  to  ui  urgj  wliere    she  ar- 

rived safely  in  the  beg  if  JuiiOj  1633*     SI 

had  been  fiinii.shcd  wiin  hi      ral  letteiB  of  recoi 
mendation  and  particularly  t    tb  one  to  a  Germai 
ecclesiastic,  o£  whoro  she  spoke  with,  the  nif  j^t  grate- 
ful enthusiasm,  by  the  titlo  of  M.  le  Pasteur.     She 
met  with  the  Titmoat  clifficulty  in  obtain  in  f;  inmx  the 
police  the  otlicial  return  of  her  brother*s  condem- 
nation, platie   of  exile,   puniBlimciit,   &c.  ]   but  ai 
length,  by  almost  iJioredible  boldncssj  peraeveraiice, 
and  address,  t^he  was  in  possession  of  thesci  and 
with  the  a.^sir^taiice  of  licr  good  friend  the  pastor, 
she  drew  up  a  petition  to  tby  emperor.     With  this 
she  waited  oir  llie  minister  of  tlie  interior,  to  whom, 
with  great  dilht-ulty,  and  al^r  many  applications, 
she  obtained  access.     He  treated  her  with  great 
harshness,  Jitid  abf^olutely  refused  to  deliver  the 
petition.      She   tiirew  herself  on   her  knees,  and 
added  tears  to  entreaties  ;  but  he  was  inexorab 
3Uf/  added  brutally — "  Your  brolYiex  ^qa  Skmatio 
^f(/'e^ ;  he  ouf/ht  not  to  be  pardoned,  aadit  \ 
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tbe  emperor  I  would  not  pardon  him."  She  ros» 
fvom  her  knees,  and  stretching  her  arms  towards 
heaven,  exclaimed  with  fervor — "  I  call  God  to 
witness  that  my  brother  was  innocent !  and  I  thank 
God  that  you  are  not  the  emperor,  for  I  can  still 
hope  I  **  The  minister,  in  a  rage,  said — "  Do  you 
dare  to  speak  thus  to  me  !  Do  you  know  who  I  am  V  " 
**  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  you  are  his  excellency  the 

minister  C ;  but  what  of  that  ?  you  are  a  cruel 

man  I  but  I  put  my  trust  in  Gkxl  and  the  emperor ; 
and  then,"  said  she,  *'  I  left  him,  without  even  a 
curtsey,  though  he  followed  me  to  the  door,  speak- 
ing very  loud  and  very  angrily." 

Hfi^r  suit  being  rejected  by  all  the  ministers,  (for 
oven  those  who  were  most  gentle,  and  who  allowed 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  still  refused  to  interfere, 
or  deliver  her  petition,)  she  resolved  to  do,  what 
she  had  been  dissuaded  from  attempting  in  the  first 
instance — to  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  person ;  but 
it  was  in  vain  she  lavished  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
bribes  to  the  inferior  officers ;  in  vain  she  beset  the 
imperial  suite,  at  reviews,  at  the  theatre,  on  the 
way  to  the  church :  invariably  beaten  back  by  the 
guards,  or  the  attendants,  she  could  not  penetrate 
to  the  emperor's  presence..  After  spending  six 
weeks  in  daily  ineffectual  attempts  of  this  kind, 
hoping  every  morning,  and  almost  despairing  every 
evening — threatened  by  the  police  and  spurned  by 
the  officials — Providence  raised  \ieT  \x"^  ^  ^^^w.^  vcv 
one  of  her  own  sex.  Among  8orci^\ajK\»&  ciS.  x-ax^ 
bo  became  interested  in  ker  story,  ^^<^  ^''^^'^ 
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her  to  thoir  houses,  was  a  Countess  Kim*,  st jmctbln 
or  othePj  whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  'wri( 
down.  One  day,  on  seeing  htir  young  profrgi 
overwhelmed  with  grief^  and  almost  in  despair,  si 
said,  with  f^i notion,  *'  I  cariuot  daro  Ui  pvt^Hont  yot 
petition  myi^elf,  I  might  be  sent  off  to  Siberiaj  i 
at  least  banished  the  court ;  but  all  I  ran  do  I  wil 
I  will  lend  you  mv  efioiuage  aud  aer^'ants.  1  iv] 
dress  you  in  ont  sbea ;  you  ahall  tJrive  1 

the  palat-e   the   :  *e  day,  and   obtaia   fl 

audience  under  n  ,  when  ont'e  in  the  pre 

ence  of  the  unipero'i  musfc  manage  i'er  yotc 

self.  If  I  rii?k  thus  1*  ,,  wiU  you  \eDture  tl 
rest  ?  "  *^  And  what,''  eh  J,  ^*  was  your  answer  1 
"  Oh ! "  she  r^'plied,  "  I  could  not  answer ;  but 
threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  kiased  the  fieui  of  hi 
gown  !  "  1  a^ked  her  whether  she  had  not  feare 
to  risk  the  ssafety  of  her  generous  friend  ?  She  n 
plied,  "  That  thought  did  strike  me— but  what  woni 
you  have  V— 1  east  it  from  me.  1  was  re.'^ohed  I 
have  iny  brother's  pardon— I  would  have  sacnfiee 
my  own  lite  to  obtain  it— and ^  Gofl  forgive  me, 
thought  liith.^  ot'  what  it  might  cost  atiother*" 

This  jilmi  was  soon  arranged,  and  at  the  time  a] 
])ointed  my  resolute  heroine  i^rove  up  to  the  palat 
in  a  splt'Eidid  equipage,  preceded  by  a  runnir 
footman,  with  three  laeed  laquais  in  full  dres 
mounted    behind.      She   was   announced    as   tl 

Countess  EHse ,  who  supplicated  a  par 

i//ar  audience  of  his  majesty.     TVvfe   dooro  1 
o/)an,  and  in  a,  few  minutes  she  was  \tv  \ke  ^t^ 
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of  the  emperor,  who  advanced  one  or  two  steps  to 
meet  her,  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  but  suddenly 
started  back 

Here  I  could  not  help  asking  her,  whether  in 
tibat  moment  she  did  not  feel  her  heart  sink  ? 

"  No,"  said  she  firmly ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I  felt 
my  heart  beat  quicker  and  higher ! — I  sprang  for- 
ward and  knelt  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  with  clasped 
hands — *  Pardon,  imperial  majesty ! — Pardon  I '  ** 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  the  emperor,  astonished ; 
"  and  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  He  spoke  gently, 
more  gently  than  any  of  his  ministers,  and  over- 
come, even  by  my  own  hopes,  I  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  said — "  May  it  please  your  imperial 

majesty,  I  am  not  Countess  Elise ,  I  am 

only  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Henri  Ambos, 
who  has  been  condemned  on  false  accusation.  O 
pardon ! — pardon  !  Here  are  the  papers — the 
proofs.  O  imperial  majesty! — pardon  my  poor 
brother ! "  I  held  out  the  petition  and  the  papers, 
and  at  the  same  time,  prostrate  on  my  knees,  I 
seized  the  skirt  of  his  embroidered  coat,  and  pres- 
sed it  to  my  lips.  The  emperor  said,  "Rise — 
rise ! "  but  I  would  not  rise ;  I  still  held  out  my 
papers,  resolved  not  to  ose  till  he  had  taken  them. 
At  last  the  emperor,  who  seemed  much  moved,  ex- 
tended one  hand  towards  me,  and  took  the  papers 
with  the  other,  saying — "  Rise,  mademoiseUft. — -\. 
command  you  to  rise.**  I  ventured  to  V\aaV\^V"axA^ 
3nd  said,  with  toars,  "  I  pray  of  yowT  m?C^^^Vj  ^ 
read  that  paper.*'     He    said,   "1  W\\\  tc«j^  "^^'' 
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then  rose  from  tbc  gTound,  and  stood  watching  he 
while  te  unfolded  the  petition  and  read  iL  H 
countenani^e  chauged,  and  be  exclaimed  oiit:e  I 
twice,  "  Is  it  poBsible  ?— This  is  dreadful  1  **  Whi 
he  had  finishedT  be  folded  the  papers  and  witboi 
any  observation,  said  at  once — '"  Mademoisol 
Amboa,  your  brother  is  pardoned,"  Tbu  woN 
rung  in  my  ears,       '  "     ain  flmig^  myself  at  If 

.   feet,  sayio^'^ — and  tree  know  what  I  said- 

"Your  imperial  s  a  gCKl  upon  earth;  c 

you  indeed  paru..  ^otbijr?     Your  rainlBtai 

would  never  suffer  m  pproaeh  you  ;  and  eV^ 

yet  I  fear 1"     He        d,  "Fear  notbiug;  yt 

have  my  promise."  He  hen  raised  me  from  tl 
ground,  and  i:i:>udi]cted  ma  himself  to  the  doon 
tried  to  tliank  and  bless  him,  but  could  not ;  be  be! 
out  Ida  hand  for  me  to  kiss,  and  then  bowed  h 
head  m  I  It'ft  Lhe  room.  '^  Ach  Ja !  the  empmror 
a  good  man, — eiu  sehdner,  feiuer,  Maun !  but  I 
does  not  know  bow  cruel  his  miuist^ns  are,  and  t 
the  evil  llicy  do,  and  all  the  justice  they  *eftis%  i 
his  name ! " 

I  have  given  you  this  scene  as  nearly  as  possib 
in  her  own  words.  She  not  only  related  it,  bi 
almost  acted  it  over  again  ;  6he  imitated  alternatel 
her  own  and  the  emperor's  voice  and  manner ;  aiJ 
such  was  the  vivacity  of  her  description  that 
seemed  to  hear  and  behold  both,  and  was  more  pr 
foundly  moved  than  by  any  scenic  representatiof 

can  remember. 
On  her  return  she  received  t\ie  coiigraAxAs 
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of  her  benefactress,  the  Countess  Elise,  and  of  her 
good  friend  the  pastor,  but  both  advised  her  to  keep 
her  audience  and  the  emperor's  promise  a  profound 
secret.  She  was  the  more  inclined  to  this ;  be- 
cause, after  the  first  burst  of  joyous  emotion,  her 
spirits  sank.  Recollecting  the  pains  that  had  been 
taken  to  shut  her  from  the  emperor's  presence,  she 
feared  some  unforeseen  obstacle,  or  even  some 
knavery  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  government 
She  described  her  sufferings  during  the  next  few 
days,  as  fearful;  her  agitation,  her  previous  fa- 
tigues, and  the  terrible  suspense,  apparently  threw 
her  into  a  fever,  or  acted  on  her  excited  nerves  so 
as  to  produce  a  species  of  delirium,  though,  of 
course,  she  would  not  admit  this.  After  assuring 
me  very  gravely  that  she  did  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
she  told  me  that  one  night,  after  her  interview  with 
the  emperor,  she  was  reading  in  bed,  being  unable 
to  sleep ;  and  on  raising  her  eyes  from  her  book 
she  saw  the  figure  of  her  brother,  standing  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room ;  she  exclaimed,  "  My 
Grod,  Henri !  is  that  you ! "  but  without  making 
any  reply,  the  form  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  bed,  keeping  its  melancholy  eyes  fixed  on 
hers,  till  it  came  quite  close  to  the  bedside,  and 
laid  a  cold  heavy  hand  upon  her. 

Medon.   The  night-mare,  evidently. 

Alda.    Without  doubt ;  but  her  own  imijreaalo^ 
was  as  of  a  reality.     The  ftgur^,  ^^Xet  \oO«a\^^  '^ 
her  sadly  for  some  minutes,  durm^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
DO  power  either  to  move,  or  s^eak,  ^^>^^^^  ^"^^ 


Ehe  then  made  a  d«ep*?rat«  effort  to  call  out  to  the 
daughter  of  her  hoetess,  who  slept  in  the  next  room 
-^'^  Lube  1  Luiae  1 "  Luise  ran  iu  to  her. 
you  not  see  my  brother  staniling  there  ?  "  Ah^  e: 
el  aimed  with  horrorj  and  pointing  to  tlve  other  end 
of  tbe  room^  whither  the  minge^  (umjurt'ii  up  by 
her  excited  lancj  and  fevered  nerves,  iippeared  to 
have  retedod.  Tbe  frightenuJ,  staling  Luise,  an- 
sweredj  "  Yes/*  "  You  see,"  said  she,  appealing  to 
me — ^**  that  tbough  I  miglit  be  cheated  by  my  own 
Eensesj  T  could  not  doubt  lbos=e  of  ani>thc?r*  I 
thtHi|^ijt  to  myst^fj  thenj  jny  poor  Ht^nri  ib  Jead,  and 
God  kis  yjemiitted  him  to  visit  me.  This  Idea  pnr- 
a  lied  nu}  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day  ;  but  on 
the  folio  win  jr  day,  ivbich  was  Monday,  just  five 
days  iiffer  I  had  seen  the  Emperor,  a  laqiKii^,  in 
tbe  imperial  livery,  came  to  my  lodging,  and  put 
into  my  liand^  a  packet^  with  the  ^*  Emperor's  com- 
plimeTila  to  Mmkunoisulle  Auibof5."  Jt  was  the  par- 
don for  my  brorlicr,  with  the  Emperor's  seal  and 
signature  :  then  I  forgot  every  thin^  but  joy  I " 

Those  mean,  oflieial  auioials^  who  had  before 
spurned  her^  now  pressed  upon  her  with  affurs  of' 
service,  and  even  tint  filiuister  C offered  to  ex- 
pedite the  pardon  hinisell"  tn  Siberia,  in  it i  tier  to  ifave 
her  (rouble ;  but  she  would  not  suffer  the  precious 
paper  out  of  her  hands :  she  detenuitied  to  carry 
it  herself — to  be  herself  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings ; 
—she  had  re^ilviid  that  none  but  herself  should 
i^e  off  those  fetterSj  the  very  tlG&crip\M)T\  o^'vi\i\t\k 
Mdenk-i-ed  her  aoal ;  so,  havmg  made  Wt  tcn^\i«^ 
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ments  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  set  off  for  Moscow, 
where  she  arrived  in  three  days.  According  to  her 
description,  the  town  in  Siberia,  to  the  governor  of 
which  she  carried  an  official  reconunendation,  was 
nine  thousand  versts  beyond  Moscow;  and  the 
fortress  to  which  the  wretched  malefactors  were 
exiled  was  at  a  great  distance  beyond  that.  I 
could  not  well  make  out  the  situation  of  either, 
and,  unluckily,  I  had  no  map  with  me  but  a  road 
map  of  Germany,  and  it  was  evident  that  my  hero- 
ine was  no  geographer.  She  told  me  that,  after 
leaving  Moscow,  she  travelled  post  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  only  sleeping  in  the  carriage.  She 
then  reposed  for  two  days,  and  then  posted  on  for 
another  seven  days  and  nights. 

Mehdon.   Alone  ? 

Alda.  Alone  !  and  wholly  unprotected,  except 
by  her  own  innocence  and  energy,  and  a  few  lines 
of  recommendation,  which  had  been  given  to  her 
at  St  Petersburg.  The  roads  were  every  where 
excellent,  the  post-houses  at  regular  distances,  the 
travelling  rapid  ;  but  often,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
there  were  no  accommodations  of  any  kind — scarce 
a  human  habitation.  She  even  suffered  from  hun- 
ger, not  being  prepared  to  travel  for  so  many  hours 
together  without  meeting  with  any  food  she  could 
touch  without  disgust.  She  described,  with  great 
truth  and  eloquence,  her  own  sensations  as  she  was 
whirled  rapidly  over  those  wide,  silent,  s.o\\\».t^  ,  ^xv.\ 
Bpp&rentljr  endless  plains.  "  SometAxnea"  ^ba^  ^^> 
^'my  head  seemed  to  turn — 1  could  i\ot\wi^e^^'^  >i?oaX 
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it  was  a  waking  reality — 1  coulU  not  b*^Ht've  that  it 
wfis  my  SI  If.  Alone,  in  a  strang;e  land,— so  many 
hundred  lojirrucis  from  mj  own  iiomt^  and  driveu 
along  as  ir'  ih rough  th«  air,  witli  a  rapkJitj  so  dif- 
ferent fn>iii  any  thing  I  had  been  used  to,  that  it 
almost  took  away  my  breath.'* 

"  Did  you  t^rer  feel  fear  ?    I  iyiked. 

"  Ach  jal  wht^n  *  uralreti  «nQQetimes  in  the  car^ 
riage,  in  the  sniddit  itj  wondering  at  my 

self,  and  unable  iim  »  colleot  my  thoaghi 

Never  at  any  ntlitsr 

I  askecl  litr  if  she  m  net  with  insult?  Si 

said  she  hnd  U\k:id  met  ■*  wifketl  nien  \  "  bul 

she  had  felt  no  alarm — sni  new  how  to  prot^irt 
herself:  mid  ii^  aht^.  said  this,  ber  (^oniitenanfe  as- 
sumed ail  expression  which  showed  that  it  was  not 
a  mere  biias^t.  Altogether,  she  described  her  jour- 
ney as  biiinir  tp-aiimm,  (horrible,)  in  the  highest 
degree,  andj  indeed,  even  the  reeollectioti  of  it 
made  her  *ihndder  J  but  at  the  time  there  was  tho 
anticipation  of  an  unspQakable  happmesj*,  which 
made  all  latJgues  hght^  ami  all  dangorH  iiidiflbrent- 

At  leiin^th,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  she  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  was  eourteoustly 
received  by  tlte  eommandant  of  the  fortrt^sa.  She 
presenterl  the  parilon  with  a  h[m(3  which  trembled 
with  impaiii^nce  and  joy,  too  great  to  be  Ti:^strained, 
almost  to  bn  l^orne.  The  officer  looked  veiy  grave, 
and  took,  she  thought,  a  long  rime  to  read 
paper,  which  eo/isfsfced  only  ot  h\x  or  e\^^  \\v 
At  last  he  stmiuneTvtd  out,  "  1  a.Tn  w^\t\— "^ 


h^ 
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Flonri  Ambos  mentioned  in  this  paper — is  dead  I " 
Poor  gjrl !  she  fell  to  the  earth. 

When  she  reached  this  part  of  her  story  she 
burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  wrung  her  hands, 
and  for  some  time  could  utter  nothing  but  passion- 
ate exclamations  of  grief.  "  Ach  !  liebe  Gott !  was 
fiir  ein  schrecklich  sliichsal  war  das  meine !  " 
"  What  a  horrible  fate  was  mine  !  I  had  come  thus 
far  to  find — not  my  brother — nur  ein  grab  !  "  (only 
a  grave !)  she  repeated  several  times,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  despair.  The  unfortunate  man  had  died  a 
year  before.  The  fetters  in  which  he  worked  had 
caused  an  ulcer  in  his  log,  which  he  neglected,  and, 
after  some  weeks  of  horrid  suffering,  death  released 
him.  The  task- work,  for  nearly  five  years,  of  this 
accomplished,  and  even  learned  man,  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  and  mental  ix)wei*s,  had  been  to  break 
stones  upon  the  road,  chained  hand  and  foot,  and 
confounded  with  the  lowest  malefactors. 

In  giving  you  thus  conscientiously,  the  mere  out- 
line of  this  stor}',  I  have  spared  you  all  comments. 
I  sec,  by  those  indignant  strides  majestical,  that  you 
are  making  comments  to  yourself;  but  sit  down 
and  be  quiet,  if  you  can :  I  have  not  much  more  to 
tell! 

She  found,  on  inquiry,  that  some  papers  and  let- 
ters, which  her  unhappy  brother  had  drawn  up  by 
stealth,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  at  some  t\«\ft\c 
convey  them  to  his  friends,  were  m  \\vCi  '^o'9s,^'s>'^\^ 
of  one  of  the  olhrevs,  avIio  readWy  ^twc  XXviVcv'^^ 
bnr;  and   with    t/iosi;   she   returned,  Va\^  ^^^^ 
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hearted,  to  St*  Peteraburg.  If  bcr  former  journe 
when  hope  rlieered  her  on  the  wa}-,  hatd  been 
fearful,  what  must  have  beea  her  return?  I  \¥ 
not  surprised  to  hoar  that,  on  her  arrival^  she  19 
seized  with  a  datigerous  illaess^  and  was  for  maa 
weeks  confiiii'd  to  her  Led, 

Her  story  excited  much  coinmise ration,  and 
very  general  iiite*^'='*  '^'^d  tmrjoaity  waa  exeit 
about  herself     SIi  le  that  a  ^rtist  niany  frt 

sons  of  rank  iiivit  0  their  liouaejj,  and  ma 

her  rich  presents,  au.  which  were  the  eplend 
shawls  and  tbc  ring,  ch  had  caught  my  attfl 
tion,  and  excited  my  &u*  rise,  in  the  first  instant 
The  Emperor  exprtjsscd  i-  wish  to  mi\  her,  and  y& 
graciously  sj>fjke  a  few  words  of  condolence.  **  B 
they  could  not  bring  my  brother  back  to  life 
said  she,  expressively.  Ho  oven  presented  her 
the  Empress.  "And^what,"  I  asked,  "  did  the  Ei 
press  say  to  you?''  **  Nothing ;  but  ehe  looki 
so  " — drawliifjr  hi:ir3elf  up. 

On  receivinir  lier  brother's  pardon  from  the  Ej 
peror,  she  liarl  wriLtca  home  to  her  family ;  b 
she  confcssi^d  that  since  that  time  eho  bad  n 
written,  she  liad  not  courage  to  lufllct  a  blow  wbi( 
might  possibly  alfof  t  her  mother's  life  ;  and  yet  ti 
idea  of  bein^  o]jliged  to  tell  what  she  dared  n 
write,  seemed  to  strike  her  mth  terror. 

But  the  stratigeat  event  of  this  strange  story  r 
mains  to  be  tuld  ;  find  I  will  try  to  ^ive  it  in  In 
Ofrn  simple  words. 
She  left  Petersburg  in  October,  aivd  ^TWiw 
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to  Riga,  where  those  who  had  known  her  brother 
received  her  with  interest  and  kindness,  and  sym- 
pathized in  her  affliction.  "  But,"  said  she,  "  there 
was  one  thing  I  had  resolved  to  do  which  yet 
remained  undone.  I  was  resolved  to  see  the 
woman  who  had  been  the  original  cause  of  all  my 
poor  brother's  misfortunes.  I  thought  if  once  I 
could  say  to  her,  '  Your  falsehood  has  done  this ! ' 
I  should  be  satisfied ;  but  my  brother's  friends  dis- 
suaded me  from  this  idea.  They  said  it  was  better 
not ;  that  it  could  do  my  poor  Henri  no  good  ;  that 
it  was  wrong ;  that  it  was  unchristian ;  and  I  sub- 
mitted. I  left  Riga  with  a  voituirer.  I  had  reached 
Pojer,  on  the  Prussian  frontiers,  and  there  I 
stopped  at  the  Douane,  to  have  my  packages 
searched.  The  chief  officer  looked  at  the  address 
on  my  trunk,  and  exclaimed,  with  surprise,  *  Made- 
moiselle Anibos!  Are  you  any  relation  of  the 
Professor  Henri  Ambos  ?  *  '  I  am  his  sister.* 
*  Good  God !  I  was  the  intimate  friend  of  your 
brother!  What  has  become  of  him?*  I  then 
told  him  all  I  have  now  told  you,  liebe  madame! 
— and  when  I  came  to  an  end,  this  good  man  burst 
into  tears,  and  for  some  time  we  wept  together. 
The  kutscher,  (driver,)  who  was  standing  by, 
heard  all  this  conversation,  and  when  I  turned 
round,  he  was  crying  too.  My  brother's  friend 
pressed  on  me  offers  of  service  and  hos^v\a!i\\?3  ^ 
but  I  could  not  delay ;  for,  "besides  \^^^  tk^  \cm($^ 
dence  to  reach  home  increased  every  Vowt^^^"^^ 
not  much  money  in  my  purse.     0€  VXive^  \\voM«5tfc 
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dollars,  which  I  liad  taken  vnih  me  to  8t  Petera*^ 
burg,  verr  little  remain ed^  so  I  bade  him  farewtH,,,,] 
and  I  [HTjc  eeded.  At  the  aext  town,  where  my 4 
kutscher  stopped  to  feed  his  hoi^es^  be  came  to  ths  1 
door  of  my  ealcohe^  and  said,  ■-  Ton  have  jusit4 
missed  seizing  t\w.  Jew  lud)^,  whom  jOur  brother 
was  in  love  with ;  that  cal^ehe  which  passed  ns  hy 
just  now,   and    eha?^^'^"^    J^m'ana  bero,  ton  tamed 


",  and   her  iSLBter"* 
2  my  surprise !    Ij 
M   it  seemed  tha^ 
nto  my  hands,  and 
not  escape  me. 


Mademoiselle  S ,  - 

husband  i '     Good  G< 
could   not    beUeye    w^ 
Provide  nee  bad  delive*-. 
I  was  resolved  that  she  am 
knew  tiwj  would  be  delay tu  a.  the  cmstom-bouse,  \ 
I  orderfd  the  man  to  turn,  and  drive  back  as  fait^ 
as  possible,  promising  him  a  reward  of  a  doilar,  if  ' 
he  overtook  them.     On  reaching  ttieeustooi-housej 
I  saw  a  ca.lei-he  standing  at  a  little  distani;e,     I 
felt  myself  trcmbh^*  and  my  heart  beat  so,  but  not 
with  fear.     J  went  up  to  the  caliche — tw^o  ladies 
were  sittin;r  in  it.     I  addressed  the  one  who  waa 
the  most  beautiJbiT  and  saidT  ''Are  you  Mademoi^ 

selle   EniiHe   S ?  '     I  suppose   I  must  kave 

looked  vt;ry  strange,  and  wild,  and  resolute,  for 
she  replietl,  with  a  iHi^htened  manner,  *  I  am ;  who 
are  you,  and  wliat  do  you  want  with  me  ? '  1  naid, 
'  I  am  the  lister  of  Henri  Ambos^  whom  yon  mur- 
dercjd  !'  Siie  ahriukt/d  out;  the  men  eame  ruumog 
from  thu  honsie  ;  Imt  I  held  iast  the  earria^itj-door^ 
J^aw  not  conic  to  hurt  you,  but  you  ax^  iVva  nw 
'^'css  of  my  brother,  Henri  Amboa.     Ba  Vy 
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you,  and  your  falsehood  has  killed  him.  May  God 
puuish  you  for  it !  May  his  ghost  pursue  you  to 
the  end  of  your  life !  *  I  remember  no  more.  I 
was  like  one  mad.  I  have  just  a  recollection  of 
her  ghastly,  terrified  look,  and  her  eyes  wide  open, 
staring  at  me.  I  fell  into  fits ;  and  they  carried 
me  into  the  house  of  my  brother's  friend,  and  laid 
me  on  a  bed.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the 
caleche  and  all  were  gone.  When  1  reached 
Berlin,  all  this  appeared  to  me  so  miraculous, — so 
like  a  dream — I  could  not  trust  to  my  own  recol- 
lection, and  I  wrote  to  the  officer  of  Customs,  to 
beg  he  would  attest  that  it  was  really  true,  and 
what  I  had  said  when  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  and 
what  she  had  said ;  and  at  Leipsic  I  received  his 
letter,  which  I  will  show  you."  And  at  Mayence 
she  showed  me  this  letter,  and  a  number  of  other 
documents;  her  brother's -pardon,  with  the  em- 
peror's signature ;  a  letter  of  the  Countess  Elise 

;  a  most  touching  letter  from  her  unfortunate 

brother ;  (over  this  she  wept  much ;)  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  papers,  all  proving  the  truth  of  her 
story,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars.  The  next 
morning  we  were  to  part.  I  was  going  down  the 
Rhine,  and  she  was  to  proceed  to  Deuxponts, 
which  she  expected  to  reach  in  two  days.  As  she 
had  travelled  from  Berlin  almost  without  rest,  ex- 
cept the  night  we  had  spent  at  Frankfort,  she  ap- 
peared to  me  ready  to  sink  with.  fa\A^e.\\>\x\.'^^ 
y^ovild  not  bid  me  farewell  t\\at  iv\^V,  2^\)cvo\x^^ 
told  ber  I  should  be  obliged  to  a^t  o«  ^>^  «^^^  "^ 
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next  morning ;  but  ItiMmff  my  handle  witb  i 
expressions  of'  ^ifratYtiidej  she  said  'slit!  woul 
awake  and  A-isit  mi?  in  my  room  to  bid  mc*  a  last 
adieu.  As  there  wa*  only  a  vi^ry  narrow  passage 
between  the  two  roomf<,  she  left  her  door  ^  little 
open  that  she  might  hear  me  rb^^  However^  oivl 
the  following  morning  she  did  not  appear.     Whei 


'  tr  room,  an<h  found 
,  he?  arm  over  heft 
ome  minutes,  an 
r  creature*  I  th 
ng-  and  adieu^  an 

at  the  time  I  hadj 


dressed,  I  went  on  ti 
her  lying  in  a  deep,  ■ 
head.     I   looketl  at 
thought  I  had  never  i 
turned,  ^vith  a  whispfej 
went  on  my  way. 

This  is  all  I  vnn  tell  you. 
not  been  travrHin^  (ifjxnn^f  timCj  uml  with  a  mimi^l 
most  fully  and  painfully  oeeupiedj  I  believe  Jl 
sliould  have  Iseen  tcmptc^d  to  afcompany  mf 
heroine  to  Deuxpont^ ; — at  least^^  I  should  have 
retained  her  narrative  more  aceui'ately.  Not 
having  made  uny  memoranda  till  inany  days  ufter- 
wards,  all  the  names  haye  escaped  ray  recollec- 
tion ;  but  if  Tfiii  have  any  doubts  of  the  general 
truth  of  this  wtnry^  I  will  at  least  give  yon  the 
means  of  veri lying  it.  Here  i^  her  oaaie,  in  her 
own  handwi'ihng,  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  my 
pocket-book — you  can  read  the  German  character ; 

33et^  0mtios  bon  l^lDcflTculteR* 
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MEMORANDA    AT   MUNICH. 

Sept.  28. — A  week  at  Munich!  and  nothing 
done !  nothing  seen  !  My  first  excursions  I  made  to- 
day— ^from  my  bed  to  the  sofa — from  the  sofa  to  the. 
window.  Every  one  told  me  to  be  prepared  against 
the  caprices  of  the  climate,  but  I  did  not  imagine 
that  it  would  take  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  be  ao 
climatde. 

What  could  induce  the  princes  of  Bavaria  to 
plant  their  capital  in  the  midst  of  these  wide, 
marshy,  bleak,  barren  plains,  and  upon  this  rough 
unmanageable  torrent, — "  the  Isar  rolling  rapidly," 
— when  they  might  have  seated  themselves  by  the 
majestic  Danube  ?  The  Tyrolean  Alps  stretching 
flouth  and  west,  either  form  a  barrier  against  the 
most  genial  airs  of  heaven,  or  if  a  stray  zephyr 
find  his  way  from  Italy,  his  poor  little  wings  are 
frozen  to  his  back  among  the  mouwVavTv  «^a^%^  ^^^ 
«  drops  shivering  among  us,  vjTa.\>\.  m  ^  mvsJc^ 
^ud.    I  never  saw  such  fogs :    iXiey  «t^  ^  ^^^ 
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and  as  white  as  a  fleece,  and  look  and  fed  too,  V 
rarefied  snow  ; — but  as  no  one  elae  complains,  I 
think  it  iiuist  be  indispoc^itJon  which  njafces  rac  ho 
peevish  and  so  chilly.  Sitting  at  the  vrinJow  boing 
my  best  amnsement,  I  do  not  like  to  find  tlie  only 
objects  whirh  are  to  gire  me  a  foretaste  of  the 
splendor  of  Munich^  qnite  veiled  from  sight  an' 
shrouded  io  miat^  v         '"         "  li?  morning  hours. 

I  am  lodgtid  in  asephVPlat^T  t>ppi 

site  to  the  theatre  :  at  once  airy,  quie' 

-^  and  cheer fiiL 

The  the  aire    ia  in  itw  leautiful  object ;  the 

portico,  of  the   Connthij  er,  is  sy[i[}orted  by 

eight  pillars ;  the  ascent  rs  noble  fJight  of  jjteps?, 

with  four  gigantic  bronze  eandelt^lira!^  at  the  eor- 
nere ;  and  notbin^^T  ^^  least  to  my  unlearned  ey^, 
could  be  man'  i^lugarit^ — more  pqrely  classical  and 
Greek,  thrui  the  whole,  were  it  not  ibr  the  hideous 
roof  u])on  (he  roof^ — one  pediment,  as  it  were^  rid- 
ing on  thi^  Ij^ick  of  the  other.  Some  internal  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  theatre  may  render  this  deformity 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  deformity,  and  one  that  an- 
noys nic  whenever  I  look  at  it. 

On  tlie  right,  I  have  the  new  palace,  which  forms 
one  side  of  the  square :  a  long  range  of  plain,  almost 
rustic,  architecture ;  altogether  a  striking,  but  rather 
a  pleasing  contrast,  to  the  luxuriant  grace  of  the 
theatre.  Just  now,  when  I  looked  out^  what  a 
hociiitHW  scene  \  Tlie  full  moon  rising  over  t>»« 
theatre,  lights  up  half  the  white  coVwmus,  atv^^ 

?/v>  /ost  in  shutlc.    The  performances  ^.re  ^tx^X  < 


be 

1 
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(half-past  nine  !)  crowds  of  people  emerging  from 
the  portico  into  the  brilliant  moonshine,  (many  of 
them  military,  in  glittering  accoutrements,)  de- 
scend the  steps,  and  spread  themselves  through  the 
square,  single,  or  in  various  groups ;  carriages  are 
drawing  up  and  drawing  off, — and  all  this  gay  con- 
fusion is  without  the  least  noise  or  tumult.  Except 
the  occasional  low  roll  of  the  carriage-wheels  over 
the  well-gravelled  road,  I  hear  no  sound,  though 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot.  It  looks  like  some 
lovely  optical  or  scenic  illusion  ;  a  moving  picture, 
magnified. 

Oct  4. — To  my  great  consternation — summoned 
in  form  before  the  poHce,  and  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  florins  for  having  omitted  to  fill  up 
specifically  a  certain  paper  which  had  been  placed 
in  my  hands  on  my  arrival.  In  the  first  place,  I 
did  not  understand  it ;  secondly,  I  never  thought 
about  it ;  and  thirdly,  I  had  been  too  ill  to  attend 
to  it  I  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain,  of  course ; — my  permission  to  reside  here 
is  limited  to  six  weeks,  but  may  be  renewed. 

Last  night  I  was  induced,  but  only  upon  great 
persuasion,  to  venture  over  to  the  theatre.  I  had 
been  tantalized  so  long  by  looking  at  tlie  exterior ! 
Then  it  was  a  pleasant  evening — broad  daylight ; 
and  the  whole  .theatre  being  heated  by  stoves  to 
^n  even  regulated  warmth  according  to  the  season, 
I  was  assured  that  once  within  l\vfe  ^wsrsi  '^^^'^ 
would  tfe  DO  danger  of  frea\v  \Tv^\?»\>oivC\«^  '^^'^^ 
draughts  or  epid. 
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Enterinj,^  the  box,  my  first  glaiiL'«  was  of  emiTM 
at  the  stai^t',  Thci  clrop^scene,  or  curtain,  a  well 
painted  copy  of  Guido'e  Auroi-a,  pi  eased  ma  infi- 
nitely mon'  tlmii  the  beautiful  drop-curtam  atMan- 
heim :  that  way  very  elegant^  tf"*  this  is  more  than 
elegant.  It  harmonized  with  the  place ^  aod  in  my 
own  mind  it  touched  aertaiti  chords  of  association, 
which  had  long  ^-—  -^— ^  It  was  as  if  the 
orchestre  had  su  imed  me  with  some 

delicious,  ijt'tou-hfc  l-i-ememljerf^d  piet-e 

of  music  :  the  eOij  eenses  was  similar — 

nor  can  I  de?n.'ribe  it  i  prised  and  charmed^ 

I  kept  my  ryr:*  fixed  i  minutes  upon  the 

picture  :  the  liyrht  being  i;  n  full  upon  it,  whihi 
the  rest  of  the  theatre  was  comparatiTely  iu  deep 
shade,  liki^  all  the  foreign  theatres^  rendered  it 
more  effef  (ivti.  The  rest  of  the  deeoratious  cor* 
responded  in  aplentlor ;  the  two  eolossal  muiies, 
as  Caryatidcy  supporting  the  kitig^s  jstate  box,  the 
noble  coluuiiijf  of  white  and  gold*  and  the  Carya- 
tides on  eixch  side  of  the  prosceniuuii  were  all  in 
fine  taste.  The  size  and  propoitions  of  the  intunor 
seemed  niwt  happily  calculated  for  seelnfr  and 
hearinor.  On  the  whole,  I  never  beheld  a  theatre 
which  so  entirely  satisfied  me — no  one  more  easily 
pleased,  and  no  one  less  easily  satisfied  ! 

When  I  looked  down  on  the  parterre,  I  beheld 
a  motley  assemblage  in  various  costumes:   there 
frere  a  great  number  of  the  military ;  there  wc 
lAe  well-dressed  daughters  of  people  o£  %oai^  v 
^'iion,  in  the  French  fashion  of  two  or  Oar^^ 
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back ;   tbere  were  girls  in  the  Tyrolean  cojitume, 
with  their  scarlet  boddices  and  silver  chains ;  and 

.  the  women  of  Munich,  with  their  odd  little  two- 
homed  caps  of  rich  gold  or  silver  brocade, — form- 
ing altogether  a  singular  spectacle.  As  for  the 
scenery,  it  was  very  well,  but  would  bear  no  com- 
parison to  Stanfield's  glorious  illusions. 

The  inducement  held  out  to  me  to-night  was  to 
«ee  Ferdinand  Eslair  play  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
"  Egmont"  Eslair,  formerly  one  of  the  first  actors 
at  Manheim,  •when  Manheim  boasted  the  first 
theatre  in  Germany,  is  esteemed  the  finest  trage- 
dian here,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  is  one  of  his  best 
characters.  It  appeared  to  me  a  superb  piece  of 
acting;  so  quietly  stem,  so  fearfully  hard  and  com- 
posed :  it  was  a  fine  conception  cast  in  bronze : — 
in  this  consisted  its  beauty  and  truth  as  a  whole. 
Some  of  his  silent  passages,  and  his  by-play,  were 
admirable.  He  gave  us,  in  the  scene  with  Egmont, 
an  exact  living  transcript  of  Titian's  famous  picture 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva;  the  dress,  the  attitude,  the 
position  of  the  helmet  and  the  glove  on  the  table 
beside  him,  every  thing  was  so  well  calculated,  at 
once  so  unobtrusive  and  so  unexpected,  that  it 
was  like  a  recognition.  Egmont  was  well  played 
by  Racke,  but  did  not  strike  me  so  much.  Ma(lem- 
oiselle  Scholler,  who  plays  the  young  heroines 
here,  is  a  pupil  of  Madame  Schroder,  (the  German 
Siddons,)  and  promises  well*,  bxil  ^^  '«'axv\&  ^^&- 
velopment;  she  wants  the  powcT,  t\ife^«««voxv.,'Ocva 

iendemesa,  the  energy  6f  CVareVv^iTv.     C\vecviV<i^ 
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a  plebeian  girl,  but  an  impassioned  and  devoted  ] 
woman — she  is  a  sort  of  ritnnisli  Juliet.  There  ii  ] 
the  same  trutb  of"  nature  and  passion,  the  3anie  imrj 
press  of  intense  and  luxuriant  life — ^but  tlien  i% 
is  a  different  life — it  is  a  Rubens  compared  to  ^  j 
Titian — and  anch  Cliii^'heu  oiiglit  io  be*  Now  ] 
to  give  all  tlie  iutt^rnal  power  and  pcwtiy,  jotj 
preserve  all  the  ert.vir.iv*ii  -nt™*pHcity  and  honni-| 
liness  of  the  ^.'haracT  e  all  the  almndoit^l 

yet  preserve    iill   tJ  ^to  give  the  del^J 

icacy,  yet  keep  cleav  i  ernrefinomentj  anirlj 

in    the    concciilratcd    *  >f  her    last    aCMno  I 

(where  she  pifir^ons  hei  be  calm   witLoutI 

being   cold,    Jiiifl   pn>(bni  ragic    without  the  [ 

usual  tragedy  aii.^,  muat  be  aimciilt — exceedingly 
difficult ;  in  sht^rt,  to  play  Clarchen,  aa  I  eonceivft 
the  character  onifht  to  be  played,  would  I'cquirc  a 
young  actress,  uiiiling  jjtifticifint  genius  to  aoncfiivo 
it  aright,  with  suHieient  debeaoy  and  judgment 
not  to  color  it  Uh>  highly :  there  wa."?  no  daugtr 
of  the  latter  mistake  with  Mademoiselle  Scholler, 
in  whose  hands  C  litre  hen  bec'am*^  a  mere  pretty 
affectionate  gii  L  hi  that  lovely  aeene  with  Eg- 
mont  in  the  third  act,'  which  inigLt  be  eoutraslud 
with  Juliet's  balfjony  scene,  as  a  test  of  the  powera 
of  a  young  acirt;ss,  IMademoiaelJe  St'hiiller  was 
timid  even  to  feebleness ;  iho  change  of  manner, 
when  CliircheiL  substitutes  the  tender  familiarity 
of  the  second  person  singular  (IXi)  for  the  tnne 
^  respect  in  which  she  before  adAvii^sMjd 
oj}  should  have  been  felt  and  tWArkv^i,  t 
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have  been  felt  and  remarked :  but  this  was  not  the 
case.     In  short,  I  was  disappointed  by  this  scene. 

The  Flemish  costumes  were  correct  and  beauti- 
ful. The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  particular,  looked 
as  if  he  had  just  walked  out  of  one  of  Vandyke's 
pictures. 

After  seeing  this  fine  tragedy — surely  enougli  for 
one  evening's  amusement — I  was  at  home  and  in 
bed  by  half-past  ten.  They  manage  these  things 
better  here  than  in  England. 

Friday. — Dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  ^©g 
o'clock.  I  mark  this,  because  extraordinarily  late 
at  Munich.  The  plebeian  dinner  hour  is  twelve, 
or  earlier ;  the  general  hour,  one :  the  genteel 
hour,  two;  the  fashionable  hour,  three;  but  five  is 
super-elegant — in  the  very  extreme  of  finery — like 
a  nine  o'clock  dinner  in  London.  There  were 
present  the  Princess  Schwartzcnburg  and  her  sister 
the  Princess  Dietrichstein,  the  British  Secretary 
of  Legation,  a  young  Englishman,  Lord  H.  F.,  M. 
de  Klenze,  and  four  or  five  other  gentlemen  with 
stars  and  ribbons,  names  unknown.  The  Princess 
Schwartzcnburg  is  a  famous  Austrian  beauty,  and 
on  any  other  occasion  I  might  have  been  sensible 
of  her  pretensions,  but  in  the  same  room  with 
Madame  de  Vaudreuil  this  was  scarcely  possible, 
so  entirely  did  the  gi*eater  glory  dim  the  less.  But 
the  person  who  fixed  my  attention  was  Leo  von 
Klenze,  the  celebrated  architect,  and  d<i,?,<i.xN^vJik^  7>. 
£ivorite  of  the  king,  who  \ias,\  \>^\\^\^.»\>^'e.\«^^'^ 
on  him  tlnv  superfluous  \\ot\ot^  o^  wc^xXxVj.    ^^"^"^ 
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;be  others,  I  hLul  no  aympatluea— with  him  n  tUou- 
and,  though  ire  knew  it  not.  1  looked  at  hrni  with 
juriosity — wiili  interest.  I  liked  hb  pining  but 
narked  and  clever  eouiitenance^  and  Ins  easy  rnaii' 
lers.  I  felt  an  uticonsciouis  desire  to  be  agreeable, 
ind  longed  to  imikc.  him  talk ;  but  T  kiit^w  that  this 
vas  not  the  place  or  the  moment  for  ue  to  gee  eat'h 
)ther  to  the  iii-oatos*  Qf^t?ail^art^.  \Ye  had,  liow- 
J ver,  some  lit  tl e  con vt,i  ki  ii d  of  begi n ii i n^, 

le  told  me  at   thnn  Glyptothek  (th«  , 

gallery  of  scul|)ture  ,  »lanne<l  a«d  lnn\fc 

)y  the  present  king,  w<  prince   royal,  nnrl 

he  expenses  llijuidated  rr  jirivat*!  purse*  out 

)f  his  yearly  savings,     Ht3  ■  with  modupsty  ftf 

limself — with  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  king^ 
)f  whose  talent,  vivaeity,  impatience^  ^wd  onthu- 
dasm  for  art  ,Lrid  urtista  I  had  alrtat^y  heard  aome 
characteristic  atiecdotesy 

After  cofTi'fs  p;irt  of  the  company  dispersed  to 
he  opera,  or  tls^f where;  othora  remained  to  loimge 
ind  converse^  AtVer  the  opera,  we  reassembled 
iV'ith  additions  s^nd  then  tea*  and  ranl^  and  talk, 
ill  past  eleven.  Madame  dc  A^audrciirl  receives 
ilmost  ever}'  i* veiling^  and  this  st*enis  to  be  the 
General  routine. 

Oct.  6, — Thoy  tiTf^.  now  ei^lebratinrt;  hero  tho 
Volksfesf,  (lilriiilly  thii  ^^ pf^oph\^  Jhanf")  or  annual 
air  of  Munit'b,  and  this  has  been  a  grand  day  of 
estivity.  Tht  re  have  been  races,  a  militnary  t^ 
'^rr^  &c. ;  but,  'except  the  rac&-V\orfi^  \i\  \W* 
broiflered  trappings^   which   were.  \oA  ^«at 
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window,  and  a  long  cavalcade  of  royal  carriages 
and  crowds  of  people,  in  gay  and  grotesque  cos- 
tumes, hurr}dng  by,  I  have  seen  nothing,  being 
obliged  to  keep  my  room ;  so  I  listened  to  the  firing 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and 
thought 

*.  ♦  * 

Oct.  8. — First  visit  to  the  Glyptothek — just  re- 
turned— my  imagination,  still  filled  with  "  the 
blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the  symmetry," — excited 
as  I  never  thought  it  could  be  again  excited  after 
seeing  the  Vatican;  but  this  is  the  Vatican  in 
miniatui*c.  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  glorious 
edifice  was  planned  by  a  young  prince,  and  erected 
out  of  his  yearly  savings  V  I  am  wondei^struck ! 
I  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  spacious,  so 
magnificent,  so  perfect  in  taste  and  arrangement. 

I  do  not  yet  know  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
building ;  but  it  contains  twelve  galleries,  the  small- 
est about  fifty,  and  the  largest  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  length.  It  consists  of  a  square, 
built  round  an  open  central  court,  and  the  ap- 
proach is  by  a  noble  portico  of  twelve  Ionic 
columns,  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps.  As  it  stands 
in  an  open  space,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  with 
trees  planted  on  either  side,  the  effect  is  very  im- 
posing and  beautiful.  There  are  no  exterior  win- 
dows, they  all  open  into  the  central  court. 

From  the  portico  we  enter  a  liai\.^^^NRi<^^>J^ 
marbJe.     Over  the  prmcipa\  doot  \^  *Cci^  x^axxv^  ^*^ 
the  king,  and  the  date  of  t\\e  ciTec\\ow.    "^^^  "^^^ 
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doors  lead  to  the  galleries.  Over  the  door  on  tb»1 
left  therti  h  an  mscriprioii  to  tlie  iionor  of  Lto.j 
von  Klenze,  the  anVhitet-t  of  the  building.  Ovetrj 
the  door  oo  thy  right,  is  the  name,  of  Peter  Coi^J 
nelius,  the  painter,  by  whom  tlie  frescos  were  de-j 
signed  and  eblofiy  cxecuted,^  Thus  the  kmg^  widt  I 
a  noble  niao:iiaiiimity,  uniting  truth  and  justiee,  hail 
associateJ  in  bis  glorv  th€>ae  to  -whom  he  chiefly 
owes  it — and  this  ek  It  is  in  much  fiuOT-l 

feeling,  much  higbef  those  eternal  (noj 

not  eterr^aU)  great  it  imperial  egolifit,! 

Napoleou,  whoae  vui^,  te  for  luigai*  famel 

would  allow  no  parti  dpi 

I  walked  i^lowly  throujji,  galleries  so  excited  1 

by  the  teeliug  of  adinlratiuUf  that  1  could  make 
no  minult?  or  particular  observations.  The  floora 
are  all  pftved  with  marbles  of  various  colors— -the 
walls,  to  a  certain  height,  arc  stuccoed  in  imitation 
of  gray  or  dark  green  marble j  so  as  to  throw  out 
the  sculptures  and  give  it  the  full  effect  The 
utmost  hixuiy  of  ornament  has  heeu  lavished  on 
the  walls  and  c eiliiigSj  some  in  painting,  some  in 
relief;  but  in  each,  the  subjeeta  and  ornuracnts  are 
approprifite  to  the  situation,  and  as  each  gallery 
has  been  originally  adapted  to  its  destination,  every 
where  the  etfect  to  be  produced  haa  been  judi- 
ciously studied.  The  light  \&  not  too  great,  nor  too 
generally  diirased— it  is  poured  in  from  high  semi- 
circular u'indovvs  on  oue  side  only,  so  as  to  throw 
"he  sculptiii^L'  into  beautiful  relief.  Two  lott 
^/ous  Iialh  are  rhMy  pamted  \vi  ftcw 
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subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and  the  wh 
building  would  contain,  I  suppose,  six  times,  or  t 
times,  the  number  of  works  of  art  now  there ; 
the  same  time  all  are  so  arranged  tfiat  there  a] 
pears  no  obvious  deficiency.     The  collection  wi 
begun  only  in  1808,  and  since  that  time  the  kin^ 
has  contrived  to  make  some  invaluable  acquisitions 
I  found  here  many  of  the  most  far-famed  relics  of 
ancient  art,  many  that  I  had  already  seen  in  Italy ; 
for  instance,  the   Egina  marbles,   the   Barberini 
Faun,  the  Barberini  Muse  or  Apollo,  the   Leu- 
cothoe,  the    Medusa    Rondanini,    above  all,   the 
Ilioneus ;  but  I  cannot  now  dwell  on  these.     I  must 
go  again  and  again  before  I  can  methodize  my  im- 
pressions and  recollections. 

Oct,  11. — Yesterday  and  to-day,  at  the  Glyp- 
tothek,  where  the  cushioned  seats,  though  rather 
more  classical  than  comfortable,  enabled  me  to 
lounge  away  the  time,  unwearied  in  body  as  in 
mind. 

The  arrangement  of  the  galleries  is  such  as  to 
form  not  only  a  splendid  exhibition  and  school  of 
art,  but  a  regular  progressive  history  of  the  rise 
and  decline  of  sculpture.  Thus  we  step  from  the 
vestibule  into  the  Egyptian  gallery,  of  whicrh  the 
principal  treasure  is  the  colossal  Antinous  of  Rosso- 
antico,  with  the  attributes  of  Osiris. 

I  admired  in  this  room  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
propriety  of  the  basso-relievo  over  \X\^  ^<iKi\^<\te- 
a^ned  and  modelled  by   Sc\vvfatvl\v?!\^T.    W.'^^^'' 
^oujve  intended  to  be  symboWcaX  o^  VXi^iVvc^  ^"^^ 
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mong  the  Egyptians.  Ills  discovers  the  body  of 
er  lost  husli-ind  Osms,  concealed  in  a  saieopha- 
•us:  she  slrikts  it  with  the  mjsiit:  wanfli  and  lie 
tands  revealcE^  and  restored  to  her.  The  imita- 
ion  of  the  Kgyptian  style  is  pt^rfect 

Fix)m  the  Eg3'ptian,  we  step  into  the  Etruacan 
allery,  of  which  the  ceiling  is  p£iintc<l  in  the  ttiost 
ivid  and  beautiful  j'olors.  Tim  tlurd  room  ton- 
ains  the  famous  Egi.  whieh  1  had  seen 

i  Rome  when  Thoi  %  engaged  in  re- 

toring  them.     To  ap  classical  beauty 

nd  propriet}  of  the  ar.  of  these  singulai 

elics,  we  mii«t  iiall  to  m*  iiatory,  their  sub- 

ject, and  tlu:ir  orijfjinal  ue;.^  ;i*     Thus  ^acus, 

he  first  kin^  of  the  Island  ui  ^i^gina  was  the  aon 
f  Jupiter,  oi-  leather  Zeu$,  {for  the  Greek  design  a* 
ions  are  iiiHnitely  more  elegant  and  expressive 
ban  the  Koniaii.)  The  temple  'was  dedicated  to 
ieus,  and  t}u^  ^rf>i!]:i3  which  adorned  the  pediment* 
epresented  the  liir^tory  of  the  two  branehba  of  the 
Eacidae,  dez^teinh.'d  from  Telamon  and  Peleus^ 
Dns  of  iEai  Ui.  Ou  two  long  tables  or  stamls  of 
larble,  supjtorted  by  griffins,  imitated  from  thos« 
hlch  originallv  ornamented  the  temple,  are  ranged 
le  two  groups  of  ligures;  neither  gronp  i^  quite 
ntire.  Of  that  which  represents  the  fight  of 
'elamon  and  IIiirLules  with  Laomedon,  King  of 
^'oy,  there  are  only  five  figures  remaining;  and 
f  the  other  group,  the  conflict  for  the  body  ^< 
itroclus,  tbej-e  are  ten  figures.  A\fm^  <\ifc  'wa 
tables  of  marble y  arc?  ranged  a  vavt«l^'  o^  ? 
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mente  from  the  same  temple,  which  must  have  been 
splendidly  rich  in  sculpture,  within  and  without. 
On  the  ceiling  of  this  room,  the  four  JEacidae, 
.Slacus,  Peleus,  Achilles,  and  Neoptolemus,  are 
represented  in  relief,  by  Schwanthaler.  There  is 
also  a  small  model  of  the  western  front  of  the 
temple  restored,  and  painted  as  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  originally;  (for  instance,  the  field  of  the 
T3rmpanmn  was  of  a  sky  blue.)  This  model  is 
fixed  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the  window.  It  is 
extremely  curious  and  interesting,  but  I  thought 
not  well  placed  as  an  ornament* 

I  remember  asking  W ,  who  has  been  in 

every  part  of  the  worid,  what  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful scene  he  had  ever  beheld,  taking  natural  beauty 
and  poetical  associations  together?  He  replied, 
after  a  little  thought,  ^'  A  sunset  from  the  temple  of 
.^^na ;  " — and  I  can  conceive  this.  Lord  Byron 
introduces  it  into  his  Grecian  Sunset — but  as  an 
obiect — 

"  On  old  Jlgina's  steep  and  Idra's  Isle, 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile." 

From  the  JEgina  gallery  we  enter  the  Hall  of 

f  The  entire  groaping  of  these  figures  is  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Robert  Cockeroll.  one  of  the  original  disooverers,  who  in  ascer- 
taining their  relative  position  lias  been  guided  in  some  measure 
by  the  situation  in  which  their  fragments  were  found  strewed  in 
ttoni  of  the  temple,  and  overwhelmed  with  masses  of  the  frieze 
and  pediment;  but  hajs  been  much  more  indebted,  to  V!LSa>  ^-^xl 
mxtist-mui  feeling,  and  architectural  sVlVW.  Tia  \&  ol  Qr^vc\«ixv  ^2qsX 
Ou  western  pediment  contained  sever&V  oVXict  ^-gwcwaXs^^^^  ^^^ 
tea  wbiob  batve  been  restored. 
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Apollo.     The  ceiling  of  tbis  room,  aplendklly  deco- 
rated in  wliite  and  gold,  represents  thi^  i^iublems  < 
the  four  principal  cities  of  Greece,  tiz:  tUe 
nian  owl,  tli«  winged-horse  of  Corinth,  the  Cbii 
of  Sicyon,  and  the  woli'  of  Argos. 

The  cliiff  ^lory  of  this  apartment  is  that 
brated  cffloi^sal  statue,  once  known  as  tbo  Earb*^ 
rini  muse,  now  couaidered  bv  antiquarians  aa  an 
Apollo,  and  suppo  I  work  of  AgeladaS) 

the  mastL-r  of  Phi<  'ertainly  ddei'  thaa 

the  sculptures  of  ion.     In   its   eevef 

massy  grandeur^  th^  itliing  of  the  hoavP 

ness   and    formality  kOit  ancient   Greek* 

school,  and  in  point  oi .  briiis-a  link  beiwet'u 

the  ^giiia  marlilee  aDd  the  Elgiii  marbh^s.  It 
should  seeni  that  the  cyBS  of  this  statue  were  one© 
represented  by  gems — the  orifices  remain,  sur* 
rounded  hy  a  ring  of  bron^ii.  H 

In  the  same  1*00111  are  those  two  sublime  basts     ^ 
which  ahnrii^t  take  away  one's  breath — the  colossal 
head  of  J*:tlla;^,  resembling  that  of  the  Minerva  of 
Yelletri,  now  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  AchilU;^. 

The  ni'Xt  room  is  thti  Hall  of  Bact-hua.  The 
ceiling  is  rlt'lily  ornamented  with  all  the  festive  em- 
blems of  the  gtnl,  in  white  and  gold  relief  In  the 
centre  w(j  have  that  wondrous  statue,  the  gigantic 
Sleeping  Satyr,  called  by  some  the  Barbcrini  Faun, 
Antiquarii  s  and  cnnnmascura  refer  this  work  cither 
to  Scopaa  or  ]*raxi  teles,  and,  from  the  situa^irm 
frJuch  it  was  f //^covered,  suppo^ii  it  to  hjaw 
^7iiaj2icnted  the   tomb  oi  Adnaw-     1  ^W^ 
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how  this  may  be,  but  here  we  behold  with  astonish- 
ment the  grotesque,  the  elegant,  and  the  sublime 
mingled  together,  and  each  in  perfection :  how,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  feel  it  is  so.  I  once  saw  a  draw- 
ing of  this  statue,  which  gave  me  the  idea  of  some- 
thing coarse  and  heavy ;  whereas,  in  the  original, 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  and  the 
inimitable  sleepy  abandonment  of  the  attitude, 
Boflen  the  effect  of  the  colossal  forms.  I  would 
place  this  statue  immediately  after  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles ;  it  is,  with  all  its  excellence,  a  degree  lower  in 
Btyle. 

In  this  gallery  I  found  the  famous  head  of  the 
laughing  faun,  called  from  the  greenish  stain  on  the 
cheek,  the  fauno  colla  macchia,  and  also  a  sarcoph- 
.  agus,  representing  in  the  most  exquisite  sculp- 
ture, the  marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  The 
blending  of  the  idea  of  death  with  the  fulness  of 
Ufe,  and  even  with  the  most  luxuriant  and  festive 
associations  of  life,  is  common  among  the  Greeks, 
and,  from  one  or  two  known  instances,  appears  to 
have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  which  makes  one 
shrink ;  still,  any  thing  rather  than  our  detestable 
death's  head  and  cross  bones !  In  nature,  and  in 
poetry,  death  is  beautiful.  It  is  the  diseases  and 
vices  of  artificial  life  which  have  rendered  it  la- 
mentable, terrible,  disgusting. 

Fixed  in  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  window,  there 
is  a  bas  relief  of  amazing  beauty — \Xi^  ni^jtTv^j^  cjl 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite.     It  \a  a  ^^fcc^  qS-Vjtv^ 
poetry. 

13 
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'The  Hall  af  Niobe  i;oti  tains  few  objeets ;  buU 
among  them  some  of  the  moat  peifect  specimens  of  1 
Grecian  art  ;  and  first,  the  Inoi^Kue* 

It  was  because  the  Grecian  Ecnlptors  were  them*  I 
selves  po^tj*  and  creators,  that  "  aiarhle  giiew  di- 
vine "  beneath  their  handa^  and  became  so  instiDct  j 
with  the  in(I«,=itrat.'tible  spirit  of  life,  that  their  hal^j 
defaced  niina  retain  their  immortality  i  else  how  J 
should  we  staiul  shi^  i  awe  before  thos< 

tremendous   fraginen  ter    Fatea    in    th^l 

Elgin  marbles  [    Or,  ii<  ^  It  who  am  incapSf^l 

ble  of  estimaling  the  «=  perfection  of  art, 

stand   entranced — aa  to  stood— before   th 

Ilioneus  ?  It  wa^  not  tnti  ftdmirntion  j  it 
the  overpowpTjng  sentiment  of  harn^onious  and 
pathetic  l]i^aiity  rnnnin^T  a!ong  everj-  nerve — suclir] 
a  feeling:  as  muste  has  some  times  awakened.  I  su|H 
pose  the  IlitmctiR  Fntands  aloxie,  like  the  Torso  of  th© 
Vatican — the  fie  pltis  ultra  of  graccj  as  the  latter  is 
of  grandi^ur. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  cast  of  thi^  divine 
statue  was  in  the  vestibule  of  Goethe's  house,  at 
Weimar.  It  immediately  fixed  my  attention.  Af- 
terwards I  saw  another  in  Dannecker*s  studio,  and 
from  him  I  learned  its  history.  It  was  discovered 
about  ten  years  ago  at  Prague,  in  the  possession  of 
a  stone-mason,  and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  collection  of  ancient  wopks  of  art  which  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  collected  in  Italy  about  1600.* 

*  Tjbe  character  of  the  Emperor  llodo\p\i  ^ou\A  \»  ox»  t«  **" 
'>'ft interesting  speculations  In  philoBop\ivsa\\i\aVw:j.   "«» 
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A  certain  Dr.  Barth  purchased  it  for  a  trifle,  and 
brought  it  to  Vienna,  where  Dannecker  happened 
to  be  at  that  time,  and  was  called  upon  with  others 
to  pronounce  on  its  merits  and  value.  It  was  at 
once  attributed  to  the  hand,  either  of  Praxiteles  or 
Scopas,  and  on  farther  and  minute  examination, 
the  style,  the  proportions,  and  the  evident  purport 
of  the  figure,  have  decided  that  it  belongs  to  the 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children.  It  has  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Ilioneus,  which  Ovid  gives  to  the 
youngest  of  her  sons.  It  represents  a  youth  kneel- 
ing. The  head  and  arms  are  wanting ;  but  the 
supplicatory  expression  of  the  attitude,  the  turn  of 
the  body,  so  deprecating,  so  imploring ;  the  bloom 
of  adolescence,  which  seems  absolutely  shed  over 
the  cold  marble,  the  unequalled  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance of  the  whole,  touched  me  unspeakably. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  is  said  to  have  paid  for  this 
exquisite  relic  16,000  florins — a  large  sum  for  a  lit- 
tle potentate ;  but  for  the  object  itself,  its  value  is 
not  to  be  computed  by  money.  Its  weight  in  gold 
were  poor  in  comparison. 

In  the  same  room  is  the  Medusa  Rondanini,  the 
common  model  of  almost  all  the  Medusa  heads,  but 
certainly  not  equal  to  the  sublime  colossal  mask  at 
Cologne.    There  is  also  an  antique  duplicate  of  the 

sridently  a  fine  artist,  d^^ded  into  a  bad  sovereign — a  man 
whose  constructive  and  imaginative  genius  was  mAa.^\3Msfc^>s:^"^ 
a  throne.    The  melancholy ,  and  incipVetiV.  nvaAxie^  VtvvOa.Xtfs^'st*^ 
Offer  bintf  was  possibly  the  result  of  t\ie  wa,V.\vra\  ^1^R.v^$^«»'  '''^'^ 
pnmed  orperrerted. 
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Mercury  of  fbe  Belvedere  ]  another  of  thv  Vetwm  • 
Df  Cnidos ;  anotlier  (moat  beaiitifiil)  of  on*.;  of  the 
sons  of  Niobcj  ret^umbunt,  lifcle^ ;  and  sotiu^  othf^r 
master-pieces*  * 

These  six  rooins  occupf  one  side  of  the  building, 
and  contain  akoi^ether  one  hundred  and  forty-eeveii  ^ 
specimens  of  aiK-ieiit  art 

I  do  not  qiiito  under?*tiind  Flaxtnan^a  dirision  of  J 
ancient  art  into  thren  tbe  hernlo  age,  the  [ 

philosophic  a  fit-! ,  and  '  perfection.     P*^t^ 

haps  if  he  h;ii]  lived  ia  Cf^ays,  he  would  | 

have  made  tliiti  more  c*  cording  to  ^\h  dis^  i 

tinction,  would  not  the  the  Kiobe  belong  J 

to  the  age  of  perftt-tion  f-  the  Parthenon  to  * 

the  philosophic  a^e  ?  whiph^  allowing  his  defiiiition 
of  the  two  styk'K.  T  cannot  grant  1  piipposp  tbe^e 
six  galleries  indiuJe  a  penod  of  nbont  stncn  hun- 
dred years;  (putting  the  dateleaa  antiquity  of  some 
of  the  Eg}7»liaii  rcUcH  out  of  the  question.)  We 
begin  with  the  heavy  motion  lees  forms,  *'  looking 
tranquillity,"  whirh  ypt  have  often  a  certain  dig- 
nity; then  tiie  Hfllfn  hard,  elaborate  finfures  of  tho 
earliest  Greek  jicliool,  with  their  curled  heads  and 
per})endicidar  drajierioi*,  in  fHDmc  of  whit^h  dawns 
the  first  feeling  ui'  vigor  and  griiL-et  aa  in  the  iEgina 
marbles ;  the  next  is  the  union  of  grandenr  and 
elegance  ;  and  the  next  is  the  utmost  po<?tical  re- 
finement. I  rwollect  that  somewhere  in  Boswell'a 
Life  of  Johnson,  a  conversation  is  recorded  as  tak- 
n  or  place  at  the  table  of  Sir  JosYiua  IR^^tvolda  \  In 
t^  course  of  whieh  Sir  Joshua  TemaTVe^,  \\ttS 
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was  impossible  to  conceive  what  the  ancient  writers 
meant,  when  they  represented  sculpture  as  having 
passed  its  zenith  when  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon 
were  produced.  None  of  the  great  scholai*s  or 
artists  then  present  could  explain  the  mystery — 
now  no  longer  a  mystery.  When  Sir  Joshua  made 
this  remark,  the  Elgin  marbles  were  unknown  in 
England. 

Between  this  range  of  galleries,  and  a  corre- 
sponding range  on  the  opposite  side,  are  two  im- 
mense halls,  called  the  Fest-Saale,  or  banqueting 
halls,  and  as  yet  containing  no  sculpture.  HcVe 
the  painter  Cornelius  has  found  "  ample  space  and 
verge  enough  "  for  his  grand  conceptions,  and  the 
subjects  are  appropriate  to  the  general  destination 
of  the  whole  building.  The  frescos  in  the  first  hall 
(Gotter-Saal,  or  hall  of  the  gods)  present  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  Greek  mythology. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conception  and 
execution  of  certain  parts,  on  minute  examination, 
the  grand,  yet  simple  arrangement  of  the   whole 
design  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding,  while 
the  splendor  of  color  and  variety  of  the  grouping 
seize  on  the  imagination  :  certainly,  when  we  look 
round,  the  firat  feeling  is  not  critical.     But  this 
beautiful,  progressive,  and  pictorial  development  of 
the  old  mythology,  as  it  must  have  been  the  result 
of  profound  learning  and  study,  ou^\v\.  \o  \i^  ^«^- 
sidered  methodically  to  under8\Axvd  ?)}^.  V^  Tafc^^' 
/or  instance,  in  the  centre  of  the  too^  ^^  V^n^^  ^ 
primeval  god,  Eros,   in  four  comparV^x:^e.xv^a  \ 
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with  the  dolphin T  repieaeutitig  water  ;  &ecoutl!yi 
with  the  eagle^  rcpreaentiDf<  light  or  fire^  thirdly, 
with  the  pyacoL'k,  vepreaentinjb;  iiir;  find  lastly,  with 
Cerberus,  loprt^fcenting  earth-  Di imposed  around 
these  primeval  elements,  wi?  liave  the  seaisons  of 
the  year,  and  the  day.  The  &prinir*  as  Pt^yche,  m 
followed  by  tha  Listmy  of  Aurora,  (the  iiiornijagi) 
in  four  eompartuieiiv,  nmerj  as  CeriJis,  ii 

followed  by  tht^  notm^  ■  story  of  Helios  or 

Apollo,  iij   iour  eon^  Tbe   aatmnnj  em 

Bac<;li^s ;  ant  I  then  e^  ressed  in  tbe  his* 

tfirf-y  of  Diana*  Winttai^  e«  ».  'n,  and  the  history 
of  night,  aiirl  Iho  divinities  ^  h  preside  over  it. 
These  tweuty-ibur  eoinpartrnf^uU}  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  L^ompose  the  eeUing,  inrermin^k-d  with 
ornaments  ol  ric;h  and  rare  device^  and  appropriate 
arabesquet^,  coiubiiimg^  with  inueh  fant.y  and  in* 
vention,  all  ihe  classical  emblems  and  allegories, 
such  as  saiyr?,  fauas^  ayrans,  dryads^  Graces,  Fu- 
ries, &c.  &<\ 

But  the  grand  summary  is  reserved  for  the  walls. 
On  one  side  is  represented  the  kingdom  of  Olym- 
pus, with  Jove  in  his  state,  the  assemblage  of  the 
gods,  and  the  apotheosis  of  Psyche.  The  opposite 
side  represents  the  domain  of  Pluto,  with  the  in- 
fernal gods,  and  the  story  of  Orpheus.  The  third 
side,  over  against  the  window,  is  the  triumph  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  surrounded  by  the  sea- 

The  figures  in   these  three  trescoa  at^  ec^oestiX^ 
bout  eight   feet  in  height.     The  coVotvtv^  qS  ^ 
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desh  is  a  little  too  red  and  dingy,  and  in  some  of 
the  attitudes  I  thought  that  the  energy  was  strained 
into  contortion ;  but  through  the  whole  there  is  a 
grand  poetic  feeling.  All  the  designs  are  by  Peter 
Cornelius,  executed  by  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
professor  Zimmermann,  Schlotthauer,  Heinrich 
Hess,  and  a  num'ber  of  pupils  and  assistants. 

There  are  also  along  the  frieze  some  beautiful 
bas-reliefs ;  and  over  the  two  doors  are  two  alto- 
relievos  by  Sch  wan  thaler,  the  one  representing 
Cupid  and  Psyche  in  each  other's  arms,  the  symbol 
of  immortal  love  :  the  other,  the  reunion  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  emblematical  of  eternal  life  after 
death.  This  is  all  I  can  remember,  except  that  the 
painting  of  this  hall  occupied  six  years,  and  was 
finished  in  1826. 

Oct  11. — A  small  vestibule  divides  the  two  great    * 
halls.     This  is  painted  with  the  history  of  Prome- 
theus and  Pandora ;  but,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
disposition  of  the  light,  much  of  the  beauty  is  lost. 

From  this  vestibule  we  enter  the  second  great 
banqueting  hall,  or  the  Hall  of  the  Trojans,  painted 
like  the  former  in  fresco,  and  on  the  same  enormous 
scale,  but  with  a  different  distribution  of  the  parts. 
It  represents  chiefly  the  history  of  those  demigods 
and  heroes  who  contended  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Thus,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  we  have  first  the 
original  cause  of  the  war,  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  and  the  appearaiveft  o^  \^e^  ^cA^^-ss^  '^'^^ 
Discord,  with  her  fatal  app\e.  krowxvvV  ^vs.  ^^<&  '^'^ 
twelve  gods  who  were  present  at  t\\e;  fe^'t^'aNsA'^ 
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in  relief  by  St^hwantbalen  Tlien  fbllgw  twclvt^ 
compartmen<:s,  cod  tain  inn;  the  niost  atrikiug-  sf^em^n 
of  the  Iliad,  iliviilcd  and  adorned  by  the  most  rieh 
and  fanciful  arabeaquea,  combining  the  exploits  or 
histories  of  tlui  Grecian  heroi?;ii»  wliicli  nre  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Iliad*  The  figiinx^i  in  thtsic  ^^ompajt- 
ments  are  the  size  of  life*  On  the  walls  w^e  have 
the  three  print'ipal  ^^^"-^ — +-  ^^  the  Tax^jfin  war; 
first,  the  wrath  of  Ae  onLlly,  oppiwite  ta 

the  window,  Lhu   B^  lotly  of  rnrroelea, 

and  Achilli's  shontiii  amors.     There  U 

wonderful  +:'ner^y  ano  it  in   iht^  picture: 

The  third  is  tln^  {le^truc Twiy.     The  figure 

of  Hecuba  sif  tiricr  jn  motion1b«  oiror  and  despair, 
with  her  dishevelled  gray  hair,  ber  dnn^hters  eling^ 
ing  to  her :  — the  beautiful  nttitudt^s  of  Potyxena 
and  Cassanclra  ]  the  silent  reniorjse  of  Helen  ;  the 
wild  fury  iif  the  Conqneror?=,  and  the  vigor  and 
splendor  ot'  tlie  whole  paintings  render  this  com- 
position exeeef]]  ngT J  striking  :  1  did  not  quit.<^  like 
the  figure  of  Priam.  All  these  designs  are  by  Cor- 
nelius, and  executed  partly  by  him,  and  partly 
under  his  direction  by  Zimmermann,  Schlotthauer, 
and  tlieir  pupils.  The  arabesques  are  by  Eugene 
Neurather :  and  there  are  two  admirable  and 
spirited  bas-reliefs  by  Schwanthaler — one  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  ships,  and  the  other  the 
combat  of  Achilles  with  the  river  gods. 

The  paintings  in  this  haU  were  finished  in  1830. 
TVb  then  enter  the  range  of  ga\\eT\es,  ^feNol-ftA 
9  the  later  Greek,  and  the  Roman  8C\\\\>taTfe.  1^s» 
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first,  corresponding  in  size  and  situation  with  the 
Hall  of  Niobe,  contains  nothing  peculiarly  inter 
esting,  except  the  famous  figure  of  the  young  war- 
rior anointing  himself  after  the  bath,  and  called 
the  Alexander. 

The  next  gallery  is  the  Roman  Hall,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  forms  a 
glorious  coup  d*ceU,  The  utmost  luxury  of  archi- 
tectural decoration  has  been  lavished  on  the  ceil- 
ings ;  and  the  effect  of  the  marble  pavement,  with 
the  disposition  of  the  busts,  candelabrse,  altars,  as 
seen  in  perspective,  is  truly  and  tastefully  magni- 
ficent. I  particularly  admired  the  ceiling,  which 
is  divided  into  three  domes,  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs,  taken  from  the  Eoman  history  and  man- 
ners :  these  were  designed  by  Schwanthaler.  I 
cannot  remember  any  thing  remarkable  in  this 
gallery  ;  or  rather,  there  were  too  many  things  de- 
serving of  notice,  for  me  to  note  all.  The  stand- 
ing Agrippina  has,  however,  dwelt  on  my  mind ; 
and  an  exceeding  fine  bust  of  Octavius  CaBsar, 
crowned  with  the  oak  leaves. 

A  small  room  contains  the  sculpture  in  colored 
marble,  porphyry,  and  bronze  ;  and  the  last  is  the 
hall  of  modern  sculpture.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  phoenix,  rising  from  its  ashes,  and 
around  it  the  heads  of  four  distinguished  sculptors 
— ^Nicolo  da  Pisa,  the  restorer  of  the  art  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  Michael  A.ii«vi\o,  Cl'dxvoN'a.^'saxA. 
Thorwaldson. 
Two  of  the  most  celebrated  y^yo^wviXaoxv^  o^  ^"^ 
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3rn  sculpture  ar«  h&m — tbe  Pans  of  Caivo^  a^  anj 
the  Adonis  of  Thorwnklson.  As  thty  nre  placed 
near  to  facrli  other,  ami  the  aim  is  alike  in  boik  to 
exhibit  the  uunost.  perfection  of  youtht\il  and  *^f- 
feminate  beauty,  the  merits  of  the  two  artists  yfem 
fairly  brouglit  into  eoiupaHson.  ThorwaUl&on'ii 
statue  n^mirnkd  im-  of  thtj  Aiitinotis;  Canova's  rti* 
called  the  youiig  AiwUl^  1  hnixlly  know  which  to 
prefer  as  a  conce  material  and  work- 

manship of  the  ]?i  ,e  looat.  The  marblt* 

of  Thcu-vvaldaon'a  h  faultless  in  purity 

of  tint,  1ms  a  coaii^i  Itii  aud  glitti^rs  t1(^ 

agreeably  in  tei^tain  ii  if  it  were  spar  or 

lump-STi^ar ^  nliereas  m^  OOth  ckifie  i-ompact 
grain  of  Can  ova's  marble,  which  is  sometliiiig  of  a 
creamy  white,  seemed  to  me  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  eye,  ITus,  however^  is  hyper-criticiatn  :  in 
both,  the  ft^eiing  is  classically  and  beautifully  true. 
The  soft  ni  dune  holy  of  the  countenance  and  atti- 
tude of  Adimist  as  ii'ariticipative  of  his  early  death, 
and  the  languid  self-sufficiency  of  Paris,  appeared 
to  me  equally  admirable.  There  is  also  in  this 
room  a  duplicate  by  Canova  of  his  Venus,  in  the 
Pitti  palace ;  a  girl  tying  her  sandal,  by  Rodolph 
Schadow — a  pendant,  I  presume,  to  his  chai-ming 
Filatrice,  now  at  Chatsworth ;  and  some  fine  busts. 
I  looked  round  in  vain  for  a  single  specimen  of 
English  art.  I  thought  it  just  possible  that  some 
work  of  Flaxman,  or  Chan  trey,  or  Gibson,  might 
Aave  found  its  way  hither — ^but  no  I — 
^c'/.  12. — Last  nfofht  to  the  opera  Vvt\\  3k^\^«fl« 
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party  ;  but,  tired  and  over-exeited  with  my  morni)ig 
at  the  Glyptothek,  I  wanted  soothing,  and  was  not , 
in  a  humor  for  the  noisy  florid  music  of  Wilhelm 
Tell.  It  is  an  opera  which,  as  it  becomes  familiar, 
tires,  and  does  not  attach — just  like  some  clever 
people  I  have  met  with.  Pellegrini  (not  the  Pel- 
ligrini  we  had  in  England,  but  a  fixture  here,  and 
their  best  male  singer — a  fine  basso  cantante)  acted 
Tell.  I  say  acted^  because  he  did  not  merely  sing 
his  part — he  acted  it,  and  well ;  so  well,  that  once 
I  felt  my  eyes  moisten.  Madame  Spitzeder  sang 
in  Matilda  von  Hapsburg  tolerably.  Their  first 
tenor,  Bayer,  I  do  not  like ;  his  intonation  is  de- 
fective. The  decorations  and  dresses  are  beauti- 
ful. As  for  the  dancing,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  Unfortunately  the  first  bars  of  the 
Tyrolienne  brought  Taglioni  before  my  mind's  eye, 
and  who  or  what  could  stand  the  comparison  ? 
How  she  leapt  like  a  stag  !  bounded  like  a  young 
faun  !  floated  like  the  swan-down  on  the  air!  Yet 
even  Taglioni,  though  she  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it,  does  not  complete  my  idea  of  a  poeti- 
cal dancer ;  but  as  she  improved  upon  Herbelet, 
we  may  find  another  to  improve  upon  her.  One  • 
more  such  artist-r-l  use  the  word  in  the  general 
and  German  sense,  not  in  the  French  meaning — 
one  more  such  artist,  who  should  bring  modesty, 
and  sense,  and  feeling,  into  this  lovely  and  most 
desecrated  art,  might  do  sometVvvw^  \.ci  t^Vcv^n^*^ — ■ 
migbt  Introduce  the  necessity  ioT  ^^.w^^^^  VaN\sN% 

heads  as  well  as  heels,  and  *m  VKme  ^feN<5sxx\\Qi^vi 

the  whole  corps  de  ballet 
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Btunt^l 
of 


Wedtie^dai/, — Tiue  mommg^  M.  Herman  St 
the  King's  chapel-master,   talicd  on  me.      I  h»d 
heard  of  him  as  a  fine  compoa*?rj  antl  also  much  of 
his  opera,   prodticed  ibr  the  Scaia  at  Mihin*  tl 
Costatitino  il  Grande.     I  was  pleased  to  fiml  hii 
not  a  uiusifian  onlyT  IJ^^  ni^'  niusknanST  ^ut  mti 
ligent  am3  cintbuaTastic  on  other  ^uhji^cts,  »nU  with 
that  childlike  gij*iT^i"n*i?  r,i'  ^nid  and  manni.'r,  so 
often  combined  We  touebed   upon 

everj'  thing  from  frae  to  the  de€p  ab- 

surd— ran  round  fcle  of  art  in  a  aor| 

of  touch-and-f^o  stji  nah^eti  and  original- 

ity pl^awd  me  more  anu  He  said  w>roe  true 

and  deb^htf  id  things  abo-,  sic ;  hut  would  iasis*: 
that  of  all  languages  the  Engiish  js  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  ally  to  mtiaiL'al  sou ndst— infinitely  worse 
than  (i  en  nan.  He  complained  of  the  £^hut  mouthy 
the  ciatfueinent  des  denbi^  and  the  predominanfe  of 

aspii'ciius  ill  uLir  pruiiuiiuieiUuii.      1  ou|cv;U:u.  Lu  Uiv 

guttural  sounds,  and  the  open  mouths,  and  the  ifaw 
yaw  of  the  Germans.  Then  followed  an  animated 
discussion  on  vocal  sounds  and  musical  expression, 
and  we  parted,  I  believe,  mutually  pleased. 

The  father  of  Stuntz  is  a  Swiss — a  man  of  letters, 
an  enthusiast,  a  philosopher,  an  artist;  in  short,  a 
most  extraordinary  and  eccentric  character.  .  He 
entirely  educated  his  two  children,  of  whom  the  son, 
Herman  Stuntz,  takes  a  high  rank  as  a  composer ; 
and  the  dau^fhter  is  a  distinguished  female  artist, 
but,  being  nobly  married,  8\ie  /novi  oiA^  ^^vcAa 
pictures  to  give  them  away,  and  t\\o^  -wVvo  ^o^aAiA 
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ihem  are,  with  reason,  extremely  proud  of  the  pos- 
session. 

In  the  evening,  Madame  Meric,  p^ima-donna 
aus  London,  as  the  play-bills  set  forth,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Gazza  Ladra.  She  is  en- 
gaged here  for  a  limited  time,  and  takes  the  gast- 
roUcs — that  is,  she  plays  the  first  parts  as  a  matter 
of  course — in  short,  she  is  a  star.  The  regular 
prima-donna  is  Madame  Scheckner-Wagen.  Cleric 
has  talent,  voice,  style,  and  unwearied  industry; 
but  she  has  not  genius^  neither  is  her  organ  first- 
rate.  Comparisons  in  some  cases  are  unjust  as 
well  as  odious.  Yet  was  it  my  fault  that  1  remem- 
bered in  the  same  part  the  syren  Son  tag,  and  the 
enchantress  Malibran  ?  Meric,  besides  being  a 
fine  singer,  is  an  amiable  woman  ; — married  to  an 
extravagant,  dissipated  husband,  and  working  to 
provide  for  her  child — a  common  fate  among  the 
women  of  her  profession. 

*  *  * 

Sat  up  late  reading,  for  the  third  or  fourth 

time,  a  chance  volume  of  Madame  Roland's  works. 
What  a  complete  French  woman  !  but  then,  what 
a  mind  !  how  large  in  capacity  !  how  stored  with 
knowledge !  how  strong  in  conscious  trutli !  how 
finely  toned  !  how  soft,  and  yet  how  firm  I  What 
wonderful  industry  united  to  the  quickest  talent ! 
Some  things  written  at  eighteen  and  twenty  have 
most  surprised  me ;  some  passages  in  the  "  Yv^ 
privde,"  and  the  "  Appe\  "  \\a,\e  mQ>?X.  qVw\\x^^^»5^- 
She  is  not  very  eloquent,  awOil  ^\civ\^  \><\\\^  V^ 
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not  a  playful  or  poetic  fantiy*     There  h  an  almo 
total  want  of  imagery  in  her  stjli? ;  btit  '^^f^At  power 
unaffected  i*U'jraticeT  with  a  sort  of  negligence  i 
times,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.     Then,  to  re  men 
ber  that  all  T  hcive  just  riiad  was  written  in  a  prison 
in  daily,  hourly  axpeetation  of  deatli !    but  tha 
excites  mort^  interest  than  anrpTise,  for  a  eituatioa 
of  strong  (tx<  itement  of  nmid   and  passion ^  with 
external  repose  ai  wst  be  tavorable 

this  development  les,  whcro  there 

character   aa   well  Some  of  her   dis 

closures  are   a  littit  I  am  arou.se d  bj 

the  quantity  nf  femiii**  wliteh  is  nnxed  itp 

with  all  tills  loftiness  or  a  this  real  independ 

ence  of  soul.  Jladajue  ae  «iael  had  not  iiwr< 
vanity,  whatever  they  inay  say  ;  but  it  was  leas 
balanced  by  aelf-eateem — it  required  more  sym- 
pathy. Tlien  we  have  those  two  admirable  women 
*  *  and  *  *,  What  exquisite  feminine  vanity  is 
there !  Y<  t,  happily »  in  both  instciucea  how  far  re- 
moved from  all  ill-nature  and  presumption,  and  hoi» 
unconsciously  betrayed  !  I  should  think  Joanna 
Baillic,  among  our  great  women,  must  be  most 
exempt  from  this  failing,  perhaps,  because,  of  all 
the  five,  she  has  the  most  profound  sense  of  religion. 
Lavater  said,  that  "  the  characteristic  of  every 
woman's  physiognomy  was  vanity."  A  phrenol- 
ogist would  say  that  it  was  the  characteristic  of 
every  woman's  head.  How  far,  then,  may  a  woman 
be  vain  with  a  good  grace,  and  betraiy  \t  "without 
ridicule  ?     By   vanity,  I  mean  now,  a  gc^aX  nstm^ 
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to  please,  mingled  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
powers  of  pleasing,  and  not  what  Madame  Roland 
describes, — "  cette  ambition  constante,  ce  soin  per- 
petuel  d'occuper  de  soi,  et  de  paraitre  autre  ou 
meilleur  que  Ton  n'est  en  efFet,"  for  this  is  diseased 
vanity. 

*  *  .  * 

Dr.  Martins  *  lent  me  two  pretty  little  volumes 
of  "  Poems,  by  Louis  I.  king  of  Bavaria,"  the  pres- 
ent king — the  first  royal  author  we  have  had,  I 
believe,  since  Frederic  of  Prussia — the  best  since 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  These  poems  are  chiefly 
lyrical,  consisting  of  odes,  sonnets,  epigrams.  Some 
are  addressed  to  the  queen,  others  to  his  children, 
others  to  different  ladies  of  the  court,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  particularly  admired,  and  a  great 
number  were  composed  during  his  tour  in  Italy  in 
1817.  Of  the  merit  of  these  poems  I  cannot  judge ; 
and  when  I  appealed  to  two  different  critics,  both 
accomplished  men,  one  assured  me  they  were  ad- 
mirable ;  the  other  shrugged  up  his  shoulders — 
"  Que  voulez  vous  ?  c'est  un  Roi !  "  The  earnest 
feeling  and  taste  in  some  of  these  little  poems 
pleased  me  exceedingly — of  that  alone  I  could 
judge:  for  instance,  there  is  an  address  to  the 
German  artists,  which  contains  the  following  beau- 
dfiil  lines :  he  is  speaking  of  art — 


*  The  celebrated  trayeller,  imtui&\p\x\iQfto^\vQkT^vcv\\^Q»\».'tiia^> 
He  hiu  Ufae  dlncUon  of  most  of  tYi©  a<A«Ti\>\&&  Vcv*VhXA5*N-wA  *^ 
Mnakb. 
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In  der  Sti\!e  muss  es  i^ich  gcstnlteiii 
Wenn  ei*  kriiftig  Tvifkend  soil  sreleh^n-, 
Aus  dera  HcrzCin  nnr  kimn  flier h  entfciUen^ 
Das  WHS  wsiblihiift  wird  znra  Htiri^eu  geh^n, 

Ja!  ihr  rmhrnot  Pj*  aus  reinen  Tiefen^ 
Fromni  \Uid  (*iufnoh,  wie  die  Vorwelt  war, 
Weekend  die  GafTllikj  welcho  schliefen^ 
Ehrend  zeu^*B  von  Euch  iind  imiiieHn-r. 

Sklavisch  n  zu  balteit| 

Eures  Stroll  tl^  nioii% 


Seyd  ge(ks3.  fpfl^ waiter), 

Dringet  msti  ^n  LicUtl** 

Which  may  b€  tihufl  rendered — 

"  To  rise  into  vigoroca,  active  mfluenofl,  it  (art)  mufit 
spring  up  ami  develop  itself  in  sRCTucy  imd  in  e^iltJiee? 
out  of  the  heurt  alone  can  that  unfold  itself  which  sbatl 
truly  go  to  the  heart  agnin. 

"  Yes!  pioHS  and  simple  as  the  old  world  w^%  je  draw 
it  (art)  from  the  !<Ame  pnre  depths^  awakeiiiTig  the  feel- 
ings which  slumber!  and  it  shall  bear  honorable  witness 

of  ye — and  forever! 

"  Slavishly  to  cling  to  antiquity,  this  is  not  the  end  of 
your  labors !  Be  ye,  therefore,  upheld  by  heavenly  power; 
press  on,  and  rest  not,  to  the  high  and  holy  light! »' 

Methinks  this  magnificent  prince  deserves,  even 
wore  than  his  ancestor,  Maximilian  I.,  to  be  styled 
the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  of  Bavarva.    T\i^  v^^^t 
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to  patronize,  the  sentiment  to  feel,  the  genius  to 
celebrate  art,  are  rarely  united,  even  in  individuals. 
He  must  be  a  noble  being — ^a  genius  born  in  the 
purple,  on  whose  laurels  there  rests  not  a  blood- 
stain, perhaps  not  even  a  tear ! 

This  is  a  holiday.  I  was  sitting  at  my  window, 
translating  some  of  these  ppems,  when  I  saw  a 
crowd  round  the  doors  of  the  new  palace,  for  it  is 
a  day  of  public  admission.  Curiosity  temptc^d  me 
to  join  this  crowd  ; — no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
I  had  M.  de  Klenze's  general  order  for  admittance 
in  my  pocket-book,  but  wished  to  see  how  this  was 
managed,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  which  was 
waiting  to  be  admitted  en  masse.  I  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a  stranger,  and  every  one  with  simple 
civility  made  way  for  me.  Groups  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  people  were  admitted  at  a  time,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  each  group  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  workmen  as 
cicerone.  He  led  them  through  the  unfinished 
apartments,  explaining  to  his  open-mouthed  audi- 
tors the  destination  of  each  room,  the  subjects  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  &c.  &c. 
There  were  peasants  fjpom  the  south,  in  their  sin- 
gular dresses,  mechanics  and  girls  of  Munich,  sol- 
diers, travelling  students.  1  was  much  amused. 
While  the  cicerone  held  forth,  some  merely  won- 
dered with  foolish  faces,  some  admired,  some  looked 
intelligent,  and  asked  various  c\ue%\AOW^^Ni\v\^H*<e^<i. 
readily  answered — all  seemed  ^\eaafcd.  ^n«c^ 
thing  W98  done  in  order :  two  gcovx^^  ^^^^'  "^^^ 
14 
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in  the  s^ne  apartment;  but  as  o«C!  went  out, 
another  entered.  Thii5  tnimy  hundretk  t>f  ibose 
poor  people  were  gratified  m  l:he  eoui'se  of  tht?  liiijr. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  wise  as  well  as  benevolent  polie 
in  the  krnn^  t}iu3  to  a^rpeal  to  tlio  syinpaOiy,  an 
gratify  the  pride  of  Im  subjects  of  all  rhi.s^'i?,  by 
allowing  them — inviting  theiu,  to  takc^  an  -nterest 
in  his  magnifiee"*  — -^ — »«i.;«^^^  ^  conBitkir  iherti 
national  as  well  i  inronne^l  that  these 

works  are  catri  ny  dtj;inauils  on  iho 

Staatskasspf  (th<  f,")  and  without  any 

additional  ttijces  ,-  :,  that  the  liavariaii 

House  of  Represen  [led  the  supplies  by 

800,000  florin.^  only  j;„  nd  refinsed  the  kin 

an  addition  to  the  civil  liai,  h  be  bad  requested 

for  the  traveUing  expenses  Ok  ».vo  of  bis  sons, 
king  is  paid  to  be  eeonomieal  in  the  e^^h'tfue  in  his 
domestit!  expensesi  and  not  very  g'eneirons  in  money 
to  thos(^  ^iriiimd  litm^^unlike  hia  open-hearted^ 
open-handed  father^  Max-Joseph ;  in  short,  there 
are  grunvblers  here  as  elsewhere*  but  stranget^  and 
posterity  will  not  sympathize  with  them. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  seen  this  splendid 
and  truly  royal  palace,  but  will  make  no  memo- 
randa till  I  have  gone  over  the  whole  with  Leo  von 
Klenze.  He  has  promised  to  be  my  cicerone 
himself,  and  I  feel  the  full  value  of  the  compli- 
ment. %Count  V —  told  me  last  night,  that  he  (De 
Klenze)  has  made  for  this  building  alone  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  dra^nng^  and  d^^^^  V\\5cv  \a! 
own  hand. 
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Oct.  13. — Called  on  my  English  friends,  the 
C  *  *  8,  and  found  them  pleasantly  settled  in  a 
beautiful  furnished  lodging  near  the  Hofgarten,  for 
which  they  pay  twenty-four  florins  (or  about  two 
pounds)  a  month.  We  had  some  conversation 
about  music,  (they  are  all  musicians,)  and  the 
opera,  and  Malibran,  whom  they  have  lately  seen 
in  Italy ;  and  Pasta,  whom  they  had  visited  at 
Como ;  and  they  confirmed  what  Mr.  J.  M.  Stuntz 
and  M.  K.  had  all  told  me  of  her  benevolence  and 
excellent  cnaracter.  I  could  not  find  that  any  new 
genius  had  arisen  in  Italy  to  share  the  glory  of  our 
three  queens  of  the  lyrical  drama, — Pasta,  Mali- 
bran,  and  Schroder  Devrient.  Other  singers  have 
more  or  less  talent  and  feeling,  more  or  less  com- 
pass of  voice,  facility,  or  agility ;  but  these  throe 
women  possess  genius^  and  stamp  on  every  thing 
they  do  their  own  individual  character.  Of  the 
three,  Pasta  is  the  grandest  and  most  finished  artist ; 
Malibran  the  most  versatile  in  power  and  passion  ; 
while  Schroder  Devrient  has  that  energy  of  heart 
and  soul — that  capacity  for  exciting,  and  being  ex- 
cited, which  gives  her  such  unbounded  command 
over  the  feelings  and  senses  of  her  audience.*  So 
for  we  were  agreed ;  but  as  the  conversation  went 
on,  I  was  doomed  to  listen  to  a  torrent  of  common- 
place and  sarcastic  criticism  on  the  private  habits 

•  I  remember  Bfadame  Devrient,  in  deactibviv^  >^%>  %S!(scV^\3^R^sv 
mnflic  had  upon  herself,  pressing  her  Vvand  \l^o\3k.>cv«t^io^«vs^.^•^o^^ 
Majfng,  with  simple  but  profound  feeMnR,    '^''  Ah '.    cAa   ust  ^^J 
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of  these  and  otlter  women  of  tbe  same  profussion  : 
one  was  acfiv^ed  o\'  vulgarity,  another  of  bail  t^nii- 
per,  and  Another  of  violence  and  <;apnee  :  out  was 
suspected  of  a  pffuchant  &r  |*orU;p,  ftnotbcr  bad 
been  heani  to  awear^  or— soma  thing  very  like  it* 
Even  prcttv  Indy-like  Soiitajj  was  reproaL-hed  wnh 
some  triflinr;  bmaf-h  of  more  ronvt^ntionai  manner, 

— she  had  iLsed  i*--  ^- —  — »^ere  shu  should  have 

taken  a  spoon,  o  jiiseuse.     My  Goil  ! 

to  think  of  the  d  i  wonieu  t  aud  t 

to  look  upon  iho^  »v  feni-ed  iu  from 

fancy  b)-  all  the  lie  rt^fiiiL^mciiU 

comforts,  the  ptxic.  I   goi^-iety,^thi'  ontr 

arrangintr  a  now  ca^,  ler  (?mbrotdc^rinji  a 

purse,  thi^  tliird  reading  a  ^  'cl,  all  aatJifit^d  with 
petty  oc'c^upationa  and  amiii*.  aentef  "  far^  far  re- 
moved from  want  and  grief  and  ibar," — now  ifittinj; 
in  judfTint'nt,  and  pasiiiug  scnteneo  of  exLiotmnmu- 
cation  on  oEliers  of  their  sexj  who  have  bi?en  steepi^d 
iu  excitonit'nt  from  childhood^  their  nerves  forever 
in  a  state  of  tension  between  severest  application 
and  maddening  flattery  ;  east  on  the  worhi  without 
chart  or  compass- — with  enerj^ies  misdiieeted,  pas- 
sions uncontixilludi  and  all  the  irdJammabZe  and 
imaginative  part  of  tlieir  being  euhivatetl  into  ex- 
cess as  a  part  of  their  profession — oi'  their  mat»'i  lal  I 
O  when  will  there  be  eharity  in  the  world  ?  When 
will  human  beings^  women  especially,  show  men^y 
andjustie-e  to  each  otlmr.  and  not  J  [id ^p  of  j-i^sidtii, 
without  a  reference  to  cauaea*^  atid  ^Ww  mVl  i 
ff action   upon   these  causes  lead  to  tWw  toxxvon 
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They  are  evils  which  press  upon  few,  but  are  re- 
flected on  many,  inasmuch  as  they  degrade  art  and 
the  pursuit  of  art ; — but  all  can  sneer,  and  few  can 
think. 

»  »  «  » 

I  begin  at  length  to  feel  my  way  among  the  pic- 
tures here.  Hitherto  I  have  been  bewildered.  I 
have  lounged  away  morning  after  morning  at  the 
gallery  of  the  Hofgarten,  at  Schleissheim,  and  at 
the  Due  de  Leuchtenberg's ;  and  returned  home 
with  dazzled  eyes  and  a  mind  overflowing,  like  one 
"  oppressed  with  wealth,  and  with  abundance  sad," 

•  unable  to  recall  or  to  methodize  my  own  impres- 
sions. 

Professor  Zimmcrmann  tells  me  that  the  king 
of  Bavaria  possesses  upwards  of  three  thousand 
pictures ;  of  these,  about  seventeen  hundred  are  at 
Schleissheim;  nine  hundred  in  the  Munich  gal- 
lery ;  and  the  rest  distributed  through  vaiious 
palaces.  The  national  gallery,  or  Pinakothek, 
which  is  now  building  under  the  direction  of  I^o 
von  Elenze,  is  destined  to  contain  a  selection  from 
thesC"  multifarious  treasures,  of  which  the  present 
arrangement  is  only  temporary. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  unites  in  his  own  person 
the  three  branches  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach : 
the  palatines  of  the  Rhine,  the  dukes  of  Deux- 
ponts,  and  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  all  soverei^ 
houses,  and  descended  from  Otto  voxi  'NN  \\3\s^'^^*^^a^^ 
rrho  received  the  investiture  of  t\\^  (V^j^5.e.^^^»^  ^"^ 

BavMnsJa  1180,     Thus    it  is  that  tVie  vi^X^^^"^^' 
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nder    tl^H 


gallery  once  at  Dusaeldorf^  formod  unt 
auspices  of  the  doctor  John  William  ;  the  vantina 
collections  at  ^lanbciin,  Deiixpoiits^  and  Heiilel* 
berg,  are  now  coiRTiitratcd  at  Munich,  where, 
firom  the  days  of  Puke  Albert  V.  (1550)  up  to  the 
present  time,  %vorka  of  art  have  been  gradually 
accumulated  by  puccesaive  princea* 

Somebody  calls  tlu*  gallery  at  Munich  the  court 
of  Rubens  ;  and  Sir  JosliUii  Re_\'noldi*  ?,iyy%  that  na 
one  should  judge  of  Rubens  it  ho  bad  not  etudie^i 
him  at  Antwerp  and  Du^seldoif.     I  begin  to  :M^I 
the  truth  of  this.     Mj  devoted  wonAap.  of  tte  * 
Italian  school  of  art  rendered  me  long — I  wffl  jk*.  i 
say  blind  to  the  merits  of  the  Flemifllh  pamtenr— 
for  that  were  to  be  "  sans  eyes,  sans  taste^  9€m» 
every   thing!''   but    in    truth,   withont  that  fbll 
feeling  of  their  power  which  I  have  since  ac- 
quired. 

Certainly  we  have  in  these  days  mean  ideas 
about  painting — mean  and  false  ideas !  It  has  be- 
come a  mere  object  of  luxurj-  and  connoisseur- 
ship  or  vHu :  unless  it  be  addressed  to  our  per- 
sonal vanity,  or  to  the  puerile  taste  for  ornament, 
show,  furniture, — it  is  nothing.  The  noble  art 
wliich  was  once  recognized  as  the  priestess  of 
nature,  as  a  great  moral  power  capable  of  acting 
on  the  senses  and  the  imagination  of  assembled 
human  beings — as  such  applied  by  the  lawgivers 
of  Greece,  and  by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
J/c  churchy — how  is  it  now  >ji\ga.r\zed  m  \ta  ob^ 
fectd  !  how  narrowed  in  its  appV\eal\oTv\    Kxi^\S\\ 
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be  said  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  in  these 
calculating,  money-making,  political,  intellectual 
times,  we  are  acted  upon  by  far  different  in- 
fluences, rendering  us  infinitely  less  sensible  to 
the  power  of  painting,  then  I  think  it  is  not  true^ 
and  that  the  cultivated  susceptibility  to  other  moral 
or  poetical  excitements — as  politics  or  literature — 
does  not  render  us  less  sensible  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  painting ;  on  the  contrary :  but  she  has 
fallen  from  her  high  estate,  and  there  are  none  to 
raise  her.  The  public — the  national  spirit,  is  want- 
ing; individual  patronage  is  confined,  is  misdi- 
rected, is  arbitrary,  demanding  of  the  artist  any 
thing  rather  than  the  highest  and  purest  intellec- 
tual application  of  his  art,  and  affording  nor  space 
nor  opportunity  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the 
grand  universal  passions,  principles,  and  interests 
of  human  nature  !  Suppose  a  Michael  Angelo  to 
be  born  to  us  in  England :.  we  should  not,  per- 
haps, set  him  to  make  a.  statue  of  snow,  but  where 
or  how  would  his  gigantic  genius,  which  revelled 
in  the  great  deeps  of  passion  and  imagination,  find 
scope  for  action  ?  He  would  struggle  and  gasp 
like  a  stranded  Leviathan  ! 

But  this  is  digressing ;  the  question  is,  may  not 
the  moral  effect  of  painting  be  still  counted  on,  if 
the  painter  be  himself  imbued  with  the  right 
spirit  ?  * 

•  "A  VvxpoAtion  de  Paris  (1822)  on  avuuxiTcAm«  ^^aJc^ssas"' 
npr^eentant  des  sujets  de  I'EcritolTO  Sidxiie,  vsVqXa  ^e«^  ^ 
peiattes qiU D'y  oroient  paj:  da  tout:  adm\xfea  ©^  ^xv^^  ^^ 
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There  is,  in  the  academy  at  Antwerp j  a  picture 
by  Rubens,  ivhich  represenb  St  Theresa  kneeling 
before  Christ,  and  interceding  for  the  sou  la  in  pui^ 
gatory.  The  treatment  of  the  ^subject  is  exc:eet!- 
ingly  simple;  the  upper  part  of  the  pictui^  is 
occupied  by  the  Redeemer,  with  his  usual  attri- 
butes, and  tlie  saint,  habited  as  a  nun.  Tn  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture,  insteatl  of  a  confused 
mob  of  torment  flames,  aii<l  devib 

with  pitchfoi  ksi  ij  s  Teprc^ented  a  few 

heads  as  if  risin^  I  remember  those 

of  Adam,  Eve,  ai  dale  no.      I  remem- 

ber— and   nei'or  Bb^.  -the   expression  gf 

each  !  The  extremity  «.  lery  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Ad;un  ;  tlio  avL^rteu,  diat-'OuaolatfT  rejifiife- 
ant  wretchedness  of  Evc^  wlio  hides  lu^r  face  in 
her  hair;  the  mixture  of  agoivy,  siippiitiili<m,  hojw, 
in  tlie  face  of  tbe  Magdalcue,  while  a  dn-rub  of 
j)lty  extends  his  hand  to  her,  as  if  to  aid  her  to 
]  Isc,  and  at  the  same  time  turns  an  imploring  look 
towards  the  Saviour.  As  I  gazed  upon  this  pic- 
ture, a  feeling  sank  deep  into  my  heart,  which  did 
not  pass  away  with  the  tears  it  made  to  flow,  but 
has  ever  since  remained  there,  and  has  become  ao 
abiding  principle  of  action.  This  is  only  one\  in- 
stance, out  of  many,  of  the  moral  effect  which  ha9 
been  produced  by  painting. 

gens  qui  n'y  croient  pas  bcaucoup,  et  enfin  payds  par  des  genfl 
gfuJ,  apparemment,  n'y  croient  pas,  r\on  plus. 
^'L'oa  cherche  apres  cela  le  pourqucA  *b  >«i  < 
/'art :  " 
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To  me  it  is  amusing,  and  it  cannot  but  be  intei^ 
esdng  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  and  artist, 
to  observe  how  various  people,  uninitiated  into 
any  of  the  technicalities  of  art,  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  amount  of  difficulties  overcome,  are 
affected  by  pictures  and  sculpture.  But  in  form- 
ing our  judgment,  our  taste  in  art,  it  is  unsafe  to 
listen  to  opinions  springing  from  this  vague  kind 
of  enthusiasm;  for  in  painting,  as  in  music,  "just 
as  the  soul  is  pitched,  the  eye  is  pleased." 

I  amuse  myself  in  the  gallery  here  with  watch- 
ing the  countenances  of  those  who  look  at  the  pic- 
tures. I  see  that  the  uneducated  eye  is  caught  by 
subjects  in  which  the  individual  mind  sympathizes, 
and  the  educated  taste  seeks  abstract  excellence. 
Which  has  the  most  enjoyment?  The  last,  1 
think.  Sensibility,  imagination,  and  quick  per- 
ception of  form  and  color,  are  not  alone  neces- 
sary to  feel  a  work  of  art;  there  must  be  the 
power  of  association  ;  the  mind  trained  to  habitual 
sympathy  with  the  beautiful  and  the  good ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  meaning,  and  the  comprehension 
of  the  object,  of  the  artist 

In  the  gallery  here  there  are  eighty-eight  pic- 
tures of  Rubens,  some  among  the  very  finest  he 
ever  painted ;  for  instance,  that  splendid  picture, 
Castor  and  Pollux  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
Leucippus,  so  full  of  rich  life  and  movement;  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  host  *,  ^xxVi^w^  ^xANsx'*. 
wife,  full  lengths,  seated  in  a  gax^feiv^  X^^^^-  ^<3^- 
derful  picture  of  thQ  defeat  of  tAie  Kxxv^'z-^^^'^ '-»  ^ 
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meeting  of  J:LroTj  and  Laban ;  tlie  picture  of  tlie 
Earl  of  AniiuM  and  liJs  wife^  wtth  otlu^r  fifriirt% 
full  lengtlia  ;  *  ansl  a  si^rles  of  the  desi;rng  ftir  tlie 
large  paintings  of  the  hi^stor?  of  Marie  de'  Medici, 
now  in  the  Ijouvre.  His  g^roup  of  boi'^a  with  fruits 
and  flowora,  exhibitjj  the  rif;hej^t,  loveliL'st  combina- 
tion of  colfjivi  t*ver  pTftsented  to  the  eye ;  aeid  on 
that  wondi^rFul  pi'^* —  *f*i~-  ^-^llen  (or  rather /ail* 
ing)  angeb,  ho  hi  ich  endless  variety 

of  form,  attitude  ssioni  that  ie  would 

take  a  day  to  stoci  Eiot  a  large  picture  : 

the  eye,  or  ratlier  i  ioUt  easily  take^  in 

the  generfd  oflbcst  ot  borrorr  distraction, 

but  the   iiiifierstandtng  a  on  the  detail  wiih 

still  increasing  aptonlshment  and  ad oii ration*  These 
are  a  few  that  zitrnck  me,  but  it  is  quite  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  jiaitH.-ulariKe, 

One  may  begin  by  dislikmg  Rubens  in  general^ 

*  Of  this  folobratoia  picture,  Bif  Joshaa  R^jnolde  ffija,  tlis-t  tt 
is  miscallccl^  nnd  eertalr^ly  drefl  nvt  pontraln  tlio  portraiCfl  of  thn 
Earl  and  Cfiuntc^^  of  Arundol.  P(?Th3,ps  he  \a  miiibikea^  It 
appears  thut  tlje  Karl  of  AruntleJT  of  Jnince  the  FlrBt'«  time, 
(the  collect nr  or  the  Aruaddifla  oiftrljlce,)  with  hfa  Gounteaf, 
sat  to  Rubchu  In  HJ20  nnd  tUfl-t  **  KoIjid  tbc  Dwurf "  was  U^triH 
diiccd  into  tbtn  jiirtnrCt  ^bl^h  was  not  painted  in  EngLsad,  but 
at  Brussels,  Rubeu;^  was  at  this  tiuie  at  tbc  height  oT  hU  mpu- 
tation,  and  wh(?n  rf^rniested  ts^  paint  the  portrait  cf  tlie  Cqud- 
toss  of  Aruiul4>1,  he  ropliod,  ''Although  1  have  rsfuied  to 
execute  tho  portmite  of  mJiny  princes  and  nuhlcinen,  especinllj 
of  his  lordy^bSp's  rank,  y^t  fVDin  the  Biirl  I  am  twmcul  to  ruccli" 
the  honor  he  does  me  in  commanding  my  services,  regardin 
AJw,  as  I  do,  in  the  light  of  an  eyangeWst  to  tY\G  ^otld  of 
Mild  the  great  supporter  of  our  profeR8\oT\."— VSe«  Tier 
fftstory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  and  Town  of  Arwadt 
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(I  think  I  did,)  but  one  must  end  by  standing 
before  him  in  ecstasy  and  wonder.  It  is  true, 
that  always  luxuriant,  he  is  often  gross  and  sen- 
sual— he  can  sometimes  be  brutally  so.  His  bac- 
chanalian scenes  are  not  like  those  of  Poussin, 
classical,  godlike  debauchery,  but  the  abandoned 
drunken  revelry  of  animals — the  very  sublime  of 
brute  licentiousness ;  and  painted  with  a  breadth 
of  style,  a  magnificent  luxuriance  of  color,  which 
renders  them  more  revolting.  The  physique  pre- 
dominates in  all  his  pictures,  and  not  only  to 
grossness,  even  to  ferocity.  His  picture  here  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  makes  me  sick — it 
has  absolutely  polluted  my  imagination.  Surely, 
this  is  not  the  vocation  of  high  art.  And  as  for 
his  martyrdoms,  they  are  worse  than  Spagno- 
letto's. 

For  all  this,  he  is  the  Titan  of  painting :  his 
creations  are  "  of  the  earth  and  earthy,"  but  he 
has  called  down  fire  and  light  from  heaven,  where- 
with to  animate  and  to  illumine  them. 

Rubens  is  just  such  a  painter  as  Dryden  is  a  poet, 
and  rice  versa;  his  women  are  just  like  Dry  den's 
women,  gross,  exaggerated,  unrefined  animals ; 
his  men,  like  Dryden's  men,  grand,  thinking,  act- 
ing animals.  Like  Dryden,  he  could  clothe  his 
genius  in  thunder,  dip  his  pencil  in  the  lightning 
and  the  sunbeams  of  heaven,  and  rush  fearlessly 
upon  a  subject  which  others  \i^A.  XTc^xxi^^^  ^» 
approach.  In  both  we  see  a  wii^as  ^w^  ^^xJ^^^ 
ordiDory  combination    of    the    pV^ttX^e^X.,    c^^^^c^ 
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realities  of' lifer,  with  tlie  lirftn^at  imagery,  the 
luxurious  lints  of  juxitry,  Ooth  ha<l  the 'same  pa«^ 
sion  for  allegory,  and  mann^iMl  it  with  equal  suc- 
cess. "  Tiie  thoughts  that  brpatht*  and  words  lliat 
bum  "  oi'  Di'yden,  may  be  coiij pared  to  the  llvtiiff, 
moving  ibnii^T  the  glowing,  melting*  dazzling  bues 
of  RubeiM,  under  wbqse  peneil 

Winged  persMtwto^  htinies, 

Splendors^  siivd  gl  usring  Inci^inftl 

Of  hop(.=*  null  fef  t  farjtuale^^ — *' 

took  forn:L  an<]  i>Gmg,  uLn.i  palpable  existence 
and  yetj  with  all  this  invem  power,  thia  : 
allegorical  /ittion,  it  \e  Ufe^  tbe  spirit  of  animal 
life,  diflfVisod  throujjh  and  over  tbeir  works ;  it  is 
the  bleiniin^  of  the  plain  reasoning  with  splendid 
(.Tcative  powci^s; — uf  wondfirful  fertility  of  concep- 
tion witli  more  woo  Jcrfnl  facility  of  execution  i  it 
is  the  cninhj  nation  of  frnth,  and  ^randenr^  and 
masciilinr  vijior,  ivitb  a  general  eoarseness  of  taste, 
which  may  be  said  to  characterize  both  these  great 
men.  Neither  are,  or  can  be,  favorites  of  the 
women,  for  the  same  reasons. 

There  must  have  been  something  analogous  iii 
the  genius  of  Rubens  and  Titian.  The  distinction 
was  of  climate  and  country.  They  appear  to  have 
looked  at  nature  under  the  same  aspect,  but  it  was 
a  different  natui*e, — the  difference  between  Flan- 
rlers  and  Venice.  They  were  both  painters  of  tlesb 
ancJ  blood:    by   iiatuixj,  poets*,   by  coivforu^vw 
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colorists ;  by  temperament  and  education,  magnifi- 
cent spirits,  scholars,  and  gentlemen,  lovers  of 
pleasure  and  of  fame.  The  superior  sentiment 
and  grace,  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  Titian, 
he  owed  to  the  poetical  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  his 
age  and  country.  The  delicacy  of  taste  which 
reigned  in  the  Italian  literature  of  that  period  in- 
fluenced the  arts  of  design.  As  to  the  coloring — 
we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Rubens  the  broad  day- 
light effects  of  a  northern  climate,  and  in  those  of 
Titian,  the  burning  fervid  sun  of  a  southern  clime, 
necessarily  modified  by  shade,  before  the  objects 
could  be  seen :  hence  the  difference  between  the 
(flow  of  Rubens,  and  the  glow  of  Titian :  the  first 
"  i'  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  lived,"  and  the  other 
bathed  himself  in  the  evening  sky  ;  the  one  dasszles, 
the  other  warms.  1  can  bring  before  my  fancy  at 
this  moment,  the  Helen  Forman  of  Rubens,  and 
Titian's  "  La  Manto ; "  the  "  man  with  a  hawk  "  of 
Rubens,  and  Titian's  "  Falconer  ;  "  can  any  thing 
in  heaven  or  earth  be  more  opposed  ?  Yet,  in  all 
alike,  is  it  not  the  intense  feeling  of  life  and  indi- 
vidual nature  which  charms,  which  fixes  us?  I 
know  not  which  I  admire  most ;  but  I  adore  Titian 
— his  men  are  all  made  for  power,  and  his  women 
for  love. 

And  Rembrandt — ^kinor  of  shadows  I 


-  Earth-born 


And  sky-engendered — son  o^  xtv^^Xcrv^^X 
was  not  he  a  poet  ?     He  rcn\\nd»  xwe    ^^^^^^  ^'^  '^ 
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Prince  Sorcerer^  nurtured  **  in  th&  cave  of  Don 
daniel,  under  the  ixMts  of  the  sea."*  Surh  an 
enchanted  "  den  of  darkuesg  "  waa  his  mJJl  and  Iti^ 
skylight  to  him;  and  there,  mngiciau'like^  ]« 
brooded  over  half-seen  formB^  and  his  miai^inatio 
framed  strange  speUa  out  of  elemental  lijijht  aiii 
shade.  Tbtanc^e  he  brought  his  unearthly  ahadowff|j 
his  dreani}'  eplenrlnrA  :  liin  ftiinfirtiatiiral  gkuin,-* ;  hil 
gems  flashing  anc  Ih  internal  light ;  hh 

lustrous  glooms ;  of  flaming  and  em 

bossed  gold^   hi.  ard-Uke  heail?— far 

baned,  wrinkled,  s  y  ;  pale  with  (or bid 

den  stmlies — solemn  jughtful   pain — keen 

with  the  hanger  of  avarn,  nd  furrowed  with  an" 
eternity  of  years  I  1  have  sceu  pietures  of  his  in 
which  the  shadowy  baek^round  is  absolutely 
peopled  with  li/e.  At  first,  all  gee u is  palpable 
darkness,  apparent  vaeftney ;  hut  fi^re  aft«r  Jigure 
emergCH^ — another  and  another;  ihey  glidt^  into 
view,  they  take  shape  and  color^  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  tin'  eanvas  even  while  we  gaze  j  we  rub  our 
eyes,  and  wonder  whether  it  be  the  painter's  work 
or  our  own  fancy  ! 

Of  all  the  great  painters  Rembrandt  is  perhaps 
least  understood  ;  the  admiration  bestowed  on  him, 
the  enormous  prices  given  for  his  pictures,  is  in 
general  a  fashion — a  mere  matter  of  convention 
■ — like  the  price  of  a  diamond.  To  feel  Rembrandt 
truly,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  an  artist  or  an  ama> 

♦  In  Southey'a  Thalaba. 
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teur  picture-fancier — one  should  be  something  of 
a  poet  too. 

There  are  nineteen  of  his  pictures  here ;  of  these, 
"  Jesus  teaching  the  doctors  in  the  temple,"  though 
a  small  picture,  impressed  me  with  awe, — the  por- 
traits of  the  painter  Flinck  and  his  wife,  with 
wonder.  All  are  ill-hung,  with  their  backs  against 
the  light — for  them  the  worst  possible  situation. 

Van  Dyck  is  here  in  all  his  glory:  there  are 
thirty-nine  of  his  pictures.  The  celebrated  full- 
length,  "  the  burgomaster's  wife  in  black,"  so  often 
engraved,  does  not  equal,  in  its  inexpressible,  un- 
obtrusive elegance,  the  "  Lady  Wharton,"  at  De- 
vonshire House.  *  Then  we  have  Wallenstein 
with  his  ample  kingly  brow ;  fierce  Tilly ;  the  head 
of  Snyders ;  the  lovely  head  of  the  painter's  wife, 
Maria  Ruthven, — sweet-looking,  delicate,  golden- 
haired,  and  holding  the  theorbo,  (she  excelled  in 
music,'  I  believe,)  and  virgins,  holy  families,  and 
other  scriptural  subjects.  His  famous  picture  of 
Susanna  does  not  strike  me  much. 

The  four  apostles  of  Albert  Durer—  wonderful ! 
In  expression,  in  calm  religious  majesty,  in  suavity 
of  pencilling,  and  the  grand,  pure  style  of  the 
heads  and  drapery,  quite  like  Raffaelle.  I  com- 
pared, yesterday,  the  three  portraits — that  of  Raf- 
faelle, by  himself;  (the  famous  head  once  in  the 
Altaviti  palace,  and  engraved  by  Morghen ;)  Al- 
bert Durer,  by  himself;  and  Gyot^oti^^V^  \iv«\^^> 

"^  Now  removed  with  the  other  ^awA^^Ve?^  to  QVitv^^orcNiXv. 
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T  disi^i^ 


Rafiaelle  is  tLe  least  handsome ^  and  TstKer 
-pointed  mc  ;  tht3  eyes,  in  particular,  rahher  pmjeft^ 
and  have  iiii  ex  predion  whit:h  i^  not  plt^asin«r ;  the 
mouth  and  the  braw  are  full  of  power  and  |ja.>iflioiu 
Albert  Durer  la  beautiful,  like  the  old  beiwLi  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  the  pj^dominant  expression  h  calm, 
dignified,  inti?llectuab  T^ith  a  tinge  of  jjuilancho!y. 
This  picture  ivas  naiiii*^^!  at  tbcj  a»e  of  twenty* 
eight:     he   wm   ■  \g  fi-om  that  hhUn' 

domestic  curse,  a  .varitjious  wife,  who 

finally  broko  bid  rgiono  la  not  hand* 

some,  but  it   is  a  l  i\,  with  such  a  large 

intellectual  dcvelopmewi,  a  proibund  expres- 

sion of  seiitinient  I  Gbi  ►  <lied  of  a  fajthlesa 
mistress,  as  AlbtTt  Dun^r  an^a  of  a  scolding  wifo,  * 
By  Paris  Bonlone;  of  Ti'evigit  there  is  a  head  of 
a  Venetian  lady,  in  a  dres^  of  crimson  velvety  with 
dark  splendid  eyes  whii-ii  tell  a  whole  history.    By 

*  See  a  curii/us  It  tier  df  Pirkheliacr  tm  the  death  of  Albert 
Durer,  quote  J,  h]  thy  Fot^l^u  Qimrterljp  tterlew^  \o.  21.  "  Ln 
Albert  I  haTii  truH^  \i3at  oou  af  tha  beit  frteniU  I  had  lu  t}i& 
whole  world,  a]nl  tiotbirfi;  ifrluT^  niti  dM|j*!r  thnn  tlrnt  ho  ahould 
have  died  so  piluful  &  death,  Y^hkh,  uiuk'^r  Uod^ii  firorldt^iiCbt  I 
can  ascribe  to  nobody  but  hJa  hujwlfe.  who  giaiiLW^^d  lutcrljilB  veij 
heart,  and  so  Tonininted  liiui  tbat  he  departed  ha  nee  the  Jtoonvr; 
for  be  was  drii-il  up  Id  a  feigot,  and  m^^ht  nowhere  e#ok  him 
a  jovial  humor  or  go  ta  hia  fntjndp.''  {After  much  marte^  re- 
flecting on  tlii-t  lt]ti>ltnib3tt  woman ,  he  concluJi^  witb  uJlf>!n(^ 
na'ivetc;)  "  Sbti^  find  her  swUht  %Tv  flot  cgueani  f  thejf  nm,  T  {loubi 
not,  in  the  inmnb^ir  or  hoiuteb,  iuvoiUn,  and  ultoj^uither  God-ftiar- 
ing  women,  but  a  man  might  better  have  a  quean  wli 
otherwise  kindh.  than  such  a  gnawing,  suspicious, quarre 

g'ooc/  nointi::,  witfi  w;ioiii  he  can  have  t\o  ptwuee  ot  c^Vftt  \i 

/fy  (hiy  ror  Ity  tf-^Ut." 
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Murillo,  there  are  eight  pictures — not  one  in  his 
most  elevated  style,  but  all  perfect  miracles  of 
painting  and  of  nature.  There  are  thirty-three 
pictures  of  Vander  Werff,  a  number  sufficient  to 
make  one's  blood  run  cold.  One,  a  Magdalene,  is 
of  the  size  of  life ;  the  only  large  picture  by  this 
elegant,  elaborate,  soulless  painter  I  ever  saw  :  he 
is  to  me  detestable. 

By  Joseph  Vemet  there  are  two  delicious  land- 
scapes, a  morning  and  an  evening.  I  cannot 
farther  particularize ;  but  there  are  specimens  of 
almost  every  known  painter ;  those,  however,  of 
Titaan,  Correggio,  Julio  Ramano,  and  Nicolo  Pou&- 
sin,  are  very  few  and  not  of  a  very  high  class, 
while  those  of  the  early  German  painters,  and  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Flemish  schools,  are  first-rate. 

There  is  one  English  picture — Wilkie's  "  Open- 
ing of  the  Will : "  it  is  very  much  admired  here, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  curiosity.  I  wish  the 
artists  of  the  two  countries  were  better  known  to 
each  other :  both  would  benefit  by  such  an  inter- 
course. 

At  the  palace  of  Schleissheim  *  there  are  nearly 
two  thousand  pictures :  of  these,  some  hundreds  are 
positively  bad:  some  hundreds  are  curious  and 
yaliiable,  as  illustrating   the  history  and  progress 


*  Schleiflsheim  is  a  country  palace  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  about 
lAx  miles  from  Municli ;  it  has  originally  beeu  «.  \m».'nx\!&\^\svs^^- 
ing,  but  is  not  now  inhabited,  and  \ookft  toTYoTw  va.^  ^aa.-^-v^vkXft^- 
ThephtuieB  are  distributed,  wi;\\o\xt  au^  tjAA^sav^^*  ^^.  ^.xrsccv^e 
mentf  through  forty-five  looms 
15 
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some  few  are  reallj  and  tntrinaicaJly  a4* 

e. 
the  grand  attrafrtioii  Kere  ia  tbe  far-lkmed 

tr^e  Gallf  ry,  whk-b  is  arranged  at  Sclileias^ 
,  until  the  Tin^ikotheb  b  readv  for  its  rycep- 
Tliis  is  tlu^  rollyctioji  about  which  so  manv 
mes  have  btt-^u  vvritten^  atid  wbioh  h^  exci6c<l 
1  a  general    epthusiaf'*'  tbroughout  Gt?nuaMv, 
s   enthusiasiij,  m  a  fa  luiia,  i.i  bi»n[>ti- 

ig  to  subside,  but  the  'nx  la  hl\  iijiou  art, 

d  the  tone  it  h;ir^  fjiven  i  rsuit,  fho  iettltng 

art,  will  nol    so  <iion  \.  y.      rha  t^allery 

erives  its  nam*    I'njtn  twv  srs^   Sulpita  nn*\ 

delchior  Boisscrue,*  who,  v,^^.  fVienil  (Bertram) 
frere  employed  lor  many  years  n  colkjctifig  from 
various  convents,  and  oM  churchoa,  and  iibscnini 
collections  of  fiinulv  relies,  the  jmxiuetioiis  of  the 
early  painters  nt  Germany*  from  William  of  Co- 
logne, called  by  the  Germans  *■  Meister  Wilbclin," 
down  to  Albert  Barer  and  Holbem* 

The  product  ione  of  ihe  Greek  or  Byjiantine 
painters  found  their  way  into  Germany,  as  into 
Italy,  in  the  tlitrteenth  century,  and  Wllhelm  of 
Cologne  appearrd  to  have  been  the  Ciniabuf!  of 
the  north — the  founder  of  that  school  of  panting 
called  the  Byzantine-Niederrheinische,  or  Flemisb 
school,  and  the  precursor  of  Rubens,  as  Cimabue 
was  the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Out  of  this  stiff,  and  rude,  and  barbarous  style 


•  Nativee,  I  beUeve,  of  Co\o«uc. 
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of  art,  arose  and  spread  the  Alt-l)eutsche  or  Gothic 
school  of  painting,  which  produced  successively, 
Van  Eyck,  (1370,)  Hemling,  Wohlgemuth,*  Mar- 
tin Schoen,  Mabuse,  Johan  Schoreel,  Lucas  Kra- 
nach,  Kulmbach,  Albert  Altorffer,  Hans  Asper, 
Johan  von  Mechlem,  Behem,  Albert  Durer,  and 
the  two  Holbeins.  I  mention  here  only  those  ar- 
tists whose  pictures  fixed  my  attention  ;  there  are 
many  others,  and  many  pictures  by  unknown 
authors.  Albert  Durer  was  born  exactly  one 
hundred  years  after  Van  Eyck. 

The  Boisser^e  gallery  contains  about,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pictures ;  but  I  did  not  count  them ; 
and  no  official  catalogue  has  yet  been  published. 
The  subjects  are  generally  sacred ;  the  figures  are 
heads  of  saints,  and  scenes  from  Scripture.  A  few 
are  portraits ;  and  there  are  a  few,  but  very  few, 
subjects  from  profane  history.  The  painters  whose 
works  I  at  once  distinguished  from  all  others,  were 
AJan  Eyck,  Johan  Schoreel,  Hemling,  and  Lucas 
Eranach.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  two  pictures  of 
Van  Eyck,  representing  St  Luke  painting  the 
portrait  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  offering  of  the  three 
kings ;  and  that  of  Johan  Schoreel,  representing 
the  death  of  the  Vir^n  Mary,  perfectly  amazed 
me.  I  remember  also  several  wondrous  heads  by 
Lucas  Kranach ;  one  by  Behem,  called,  I  know 
not  why,  "  Helena : "  and  a  picture  of  Christ  and 
the  little  children,  differing  from  aVV  ^^  \^"^\.  \«v 

^^ibert  Durer  was  the  scholar  of  WoVi\«.eco^^^* 
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ice  of  draw^^H 


style,  with  snnicthing  cif  tho  Italian  grace  i 
ing,  and  sua\  tty  of  eolor.     The  artist,  Sedlar,  had 
studied  in  LfiinbarcJ j»  probably  under  Com^rgio ; 
(one  of  the  children  cortainly  mij^ht  call  Corroggio 
father.)     The  date  on  this  extraordinary  pJ'o<luo^^H 
tion  is  1530h    Of  the  painter  I  know  nothing.    Th^^f 
general  and  stHltin^T  faults,  ov  rather  deficienciefl 
of  the  old  i  rt^rman  ^*lirinl  nf  avt^  are  eaaily  enimie-       | 
rated.     Tl^i^  xiiost  ti  ations  of  taste 

costume,  *  bud  drawm  figure  and  extr^ra 

ities,  faulty  jk'i  ,'i|>ectiT  ard,  meagre  com[« 

sition,  negli^^i^nre  or  jg  :*  of  all    efleft 

chiaro-scuro.     But  what,  i         is  the  secret  of  1 
interest  whu.h  theae  old  pja        s  Uiapirt^  of  the  un-" 
thusiasm  they  exeite,  even  in  ifiese  cultivated  Jays  1^ 
It  arises  from  a  perception  of  the  tntVi*/ they  bi^tipht«j 
to  bear  upnn   theSr  subject?,  the  siniplitity  and  in- 
tegrity of  fi^eling  Tvith  which  they  worked^  atid  the 
elaborate  marvellous  beauty  of  the  execution    of 
parts.     I  c^Hjld  i^ive  no  idea  in  wordw  of  the  interf^ 
nature  and  expression  in  some  of  the  heads,  of  the 
grand  feeling  united  to  the  most  finished  delieary 
in  the  conrt^ptjon  and  painting  of  t:t}mitsnaricr,  of 
the  dazzling  splendor  of  coloring  in  the  drape rlesi 


*  I  particuiljirlj  rccQitpet  n  picCiure,  con  twining  idudj  hiiadr^ 
figures,  all  painli^d  wltb  the  elaborate  flnl^b  of  »  liiinhfijiv,  a.m| 
representing  tin'  v»'tory  (>f  Alexin Licr  fivt^r  nnrtus.    All  thu  P*- 
gians  are  dressed  like  Turks,  while  Alexander  and  hi«  hoi 
Bnnod  to  the  teeth,  in  the  full  costume  of  chivalry,  with  he 
banners,   displaying  the  different  devVcea  oi  \.W  cACl  Qiw 
Doblee,  the  croBSj  the  black  eagle,  fcc.  &c. 
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and  the  richness  of  fancy  in  the  ornaments  a 
accessories. 

But  I  do  fear  that  the  just  admiration  excited  I 
this  kind  of  excellence,  and  a  great  deal  of  nationi 
enthusiasm,  has  misled  the  modem  German  artist 
to  a  false,  at  least  an  exaggerated  estimate,  and  at 
injudicious  imitation,  of  thijir  favorite  models.    It 
has  produced  or  encouraged  that  general  hartlness 
of  manner,  that  tendency  to  violent  color,  and  high 
glazy  finish,  which  interfere   too  often  with  the 
beauty,  and  feeling,  and  effect  of  their  composi- 
tions, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  free  broad  stvle  of  English  art.* 


*  The  observations  of  Mr.  Phillips,  (Lectures  on  the  History 

and  Principles  of  Painting,)  on  Giotto,  and  the  earliest  Italian 

sehool,  apply  in  a  f^reat  n^easure  to  the  early  German  painters, 

and  I  cannot  refiise  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them. — '*  As 

it  appears  to  me.  that  painting  at  the  present  time,  is  swerving 

vnong  us  ftom  the  true  point  of  interest,  tending  to  ornament, 

to  tiie  loss  of  truth  and  sentiment,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better 

than  endeavor  to  restrain  the  encroachment  of  so  insidious  a  foe, 

to  prevent,  if  possible,  our  advance  in  so  erroneous  and  fotal  a 

eonrse,  by  showing  how  strorg  is  the  influence  of  art  where 

tmth  and  simplicity  prevail ;  and  that,  where  no  ornament  is  to 

be  iband — nay,  where  hnperfections  are  numerous ;  where  draw- 

'ng  is  frequently  defective,  perspective   violated,  coloring  em- 

403  ed  without  science,  and  chin  to  scuro  rarely,  if  ever  thought 

r.    Hie  natural  question  then  is,  whnt  can  excite  so  much  in- 

tMt  in  pictures,  where  so  mnch  is  wanting  to  render  them  per- 

(t?    I  answer,  that  which  leads  to  the  fbrgetftilness  of  the 

nt  of  those  interesting  and  dcsirsible  qualities  in  the  picturoa 

SUotto.  is  the  excitation  caused  by  their  lw\Tv%«a  ot  ia^xv^^ 

'•^ttrectod,  ardent,  concentrated  feeling'.  \>y  -^rtiVtVi  "VvNa  \S3\»-^ 

fogaged  in  comprehending  the  points  moat  N»oT«a:S  ^  ^^" 

tt  the  subject  he  undertook  to  reprenent,  fl^txO^  V*^  ^  ^^'^ 
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Thursday  Evenintj^-^ Al  lie  theatre.     ScMlei'* 
"  Braut  von  Mesana/'     This  was  the  first  time 


clearness  and  iui/elti^^Bia&  ^tli  whkh  Ue  lum  uclected  them ; 
to  this  the  tiiinplicEty  anil  &hnHy  v^lth  whlc.h  he  has  dieipUjotfj 
that  feeling. '-  •  •  *  '*Th^»  im  th«  flr»t  true  flf4?p  in  the  etitaTHl,] 
system  of  thu  nrt,  nr  of  the  applieatlcQ  at  itn,  uiid  thi?  wa&  GlotiJ 
to's  more  es|jeripilly.   Th«  nett  la  iiMifitljU  it  osaiitA  th«  iuf]u«i]<i 

of  this,  the  itulifjt^jimbf-      ^'-^  "- -tdztue  the  fl^uiv.  tdtk* 

from  the  strngi-^  Uf>  "^  P^^  ^  Lectttw, )  fn  &«  GarIiA 

acting  Macbeth  or  Leai  a  geatml^a  unifdriD  of 

his  day;  the;  pndHJon  a  rt^ehiii^  Qit^D's  hwrl 

'notwithstaiKlIniif  the  ab  \l  the  art  bu  li>un(1  tbn 

strong  to  attmct  thn  ngJiTiM^  uv  li>g  a^'l  thought,  and  f 

engage  the  himrt^  bj  tht.'  mer  unn domed  truth  in 

important  po3nt!!i,  aud  irkheu  fthe  VAluii.t>]tiniiitin!iriiii.J 

I  have  above  atlutleJ  to,  is  It  nox  .  i^t  thut  lo  its  btwia  It  1 

correct?  and  that  t.he  ntmoet  fax^  ui  uisUiricaL  paintlT:^  ia  to  t 
sought  by  crmtinija]  i^bipndatioi]  of  thhi  eyntiim.  ttHtlTitftlntrti;  t 
spirit  of  its  NhiipUL'ity^  mupptyin^  Itfl  wnntx^  railing  in  the  o^d  of 
those  auxiliiiri^.^  ^tthin  reaHcuable  bounder,  noE  perinHtiiig'  theuL 
to  usurp  th<^  thrtjiie  of  tantti  and  nttrtLetion,  but  rather  requir- 
ing them  tc<  rtH.-^iHt  It]  htunbler  Kuine  to  maiatiiin  and  Btretigthea 
the  legitimate  Q-utiiDrify  of  fecUtig.^'' 

After  reaUitj:;  thene  beautiful  pa«iia|^&,  written  by  a  idad  who 
unites  the  i^^'wln  cUH^-rliuSnattTi;  Judi^t^nt  of  s   pmeti{<aj  artist 
with  the  fiiu^^Ht  fot-Unf?  of  the  ultimate  ohjet^t  and  aim  of  hl^h 
poetical  art,  [  felt  almost  N^mpted  tn  expanpi  my  own  Fiijief^ 
ficial  and  imperfect  notes,  (above  written,)  and  should  hare  done 
so,  but  for  the  hope  that  my  deficiencies  will  induce  some  on* 
more  competent  in  taste  and  knowledge  to  take  up  the  subjeet 
of  the  early  German  painters.    It  is  certain  that  the  modem 
historical  painters  of  Germany  are  working  on  the  principle  hera 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Phillips,  particularly  Overbeck   and  Waoh, 
which  they  have  derived  from  a  study  of  their  national  school  of 
art ;  but  other  enthusiasts  should  remember  that  the  redeemii 
excellence  of  this  school  was  feeling*  and  that  feeling  can  neiT 
iw  a  matter  of  were  imitation.     1  cannot  unaAntanOi  "trtsj  t 
Omissions  of  ignorance  should  be  confounded  "wVtti  \iio  wih 
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had  ever  seen  the  tragic  chorusses  brought  on  the 
stage,  in  the  genuine  style  of  the  Greek  drama ; 
and  the  deep  sonorous  voice  and  measured  recita- 
tion (I  could  almost  say  recitative)  of  Eslair,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  chorus  of  Don  Manuel — 
the  emphatic  lines  being  repeated  or  echoed  by  his 
followers — as  well  as  the  peculiar  style  of  the  whole 
representation,  impressed  me  with  a  kind  of  solemn 
terror.  It  was  wholly  different  from  any  thing  I 
had  ever  witnessed,  and  was  rather  like  a  poem  de- 
claimed on  the  stage,  than  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  a  play.  I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  Madame 
Schroder  in  Donna  Isabella,  for  she  does  not  often 
perform,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  this 
grand  actress.  Don  Manuel  and  Don  Caesar  were 
played  by  Forst  and  Schunke — both  were  young, 
very  well  looking,  and  good  actors.  Beatrice  was 
played  by  Mademoiselle  Sholler.  The  costumes 
were  beautiful,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
stage  contrived  with  the  most  poetical  effect  One 
scene  in  the  first  act,  where  Donna  Isabella  stands 
between  her  two  sons,  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
each,  beseeching  them  to  be  reconciled ;  while  they 
rem£un  silent,  turning  from  each  other  with  folded 
arms,  and  dark  averted  faces ; — the  chorusses  drawn 
up  on  each  side,  all  dressed  alike,  all  precisely  in 


OMnts  of  native  genius,  by  those  for  whom  "  knowledge  has  un- 
locked her  ampie  stores,'*  and  to  whom  ttveT«iONr«^  Q'i>iJas«» 
"  rich  spoils  of  time,"  the  antique  matYAea, mvift\.>aiv.N'&  '^"'^^'^^ 
Sbe  wide  diffennce  between  "  the  aimpWcity   ol  fc\«j®»'^«»''''  ^^ 
'  tbe  aimpUcitjr  of  indigence. ' ' 
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the  same  attittida,  leaoiDg  on  theLr  Ahields,  witb 
lowering  looks  fixed  on  tlie  group  in  the  centre, 
was  admirably  managed  ;  and^  from  the  effect  that 
it  produced,  made  me  feeL  that  unilbrmity  may  lie 
one  element  of  the  Fubiime,  AflerwardBi  a  re: 
lively  soiree, 

«-  «  « 

Friday. — The  Hofizarten  at  Munich  k  a  squ 
planted  with  trees  Led|  and  serving  as  a 

public  pronienati*  de  is  the  royal  pal- 

ace ;   opposite  to  Lre  gallery  ;    on  the 

east,  the  king's  rit^jt,  d  on  tlie  west,  a  long 

arcade,  open  towards  i  a  wluL-h  connet:t;^  the 

palace  and   die  pietu.^  ^ ;  under  this  areadtj 

are  shops,  r.ates,  restauiaiv.^..    Ste,  as  Ui  the  P(^llus 
Royal  at  P*ii  is. 

i^ut  what  dis^tinguiahcs  this  arcade  from  all  others, 
is  the  peculiar  style  of  decoration.  It  is  paintt'd  in 
fresco  by  tlu*  youug  artists  who  studied  under  Coi-- 
n ell  us.  'nu^i-e  \%  firstj  n  series  of  sixteen  txnTipart- 
ments,  about  eleven  feet  in  length,  containing  fiub* 
jects  from  the  liiator^'  of  Bavaria.  They  are  all  by 
various  artiats,  and  of  course  of  difierent  degrees  of 
merit,  generally  better  in  the  composition  than  the 
painting,  but  uome  have  great  vigor  and  animatign 
in  both  respects- 

For  instance,  Otho  von  Wittebbach  receivin^f 
from  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  Invea^ 
titure  of  the  dukt^doni  of  Bavaria  in  1180,  paiL 
4r  Zinimermann. 
The  marriafTQ  of  Otho  the  lOiustrvwi&^^ft 
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Countess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  1225,  painted 
by  my  friend,  Wilhehn  Rockel,  of  Schleissheim,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  polite  attentions. 

The  engagement  between  Louis  the  Severe,  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  fierce  fiery  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, upon  the  bridge  at  Miihldorf,  in  1258,  paint- 
ed by  Stunner  of  Berlin.  This  is  very  animated 
and  terrific.  I  think  the  artist  had  Rubens*8  defeat 
of  the  Amazons  full  in  his  mind. 

The  victory  of  the  emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
over  Frederic  of  Austria,  his  competitor  for  the 
empire  in  1322,  painted  by  Hermann  of  Dresden. 

The  storming  of  Godesberg,  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Archbishop  Grerard,  and  Agnes  of  Mansfield 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  1588,*  painted  by  Gas- 
sen  of  Coblentz. 

Maximilian  L  in  1623,  invested  with  the  forfeit 
electorate  of  the  Palatine  Frederic  V.f  painted  by 
Eberle  of  Dusseldorf 

Maximilian  Joseph  I.  father  of  the  present  king, 
bestowing  on  his  people  a  new  constitution  and 
representative  government  in  1818,  painted  by 
Monten  of  Dusseldorf. 

Hiese  have  dwelt  on  my  memory.  Over  all  the 
jnctaresy  the  name  of  the  subject  and  the  date  are 
inscribed  in  large  gold  letters,  so  that  those  who 
walk  inay  read.  The  costumes  and  manners  of 
each  epoch  have  been  attended  to  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy ;  and  I  se©  ^wsr^  ^vj  ^q>>\^ 

*  See  p.  66.  ^S«e^.«^' 
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of  soldiers,  and  of  the  coTUmon  people,  with  their 
children,  stAiiding  before  tlieae  paintings,  spelling 
the  titles,  and  cliseassing  the  yarious  subjects  repre- 
sented. The  further  end  of  tlio  aiviifle  is  pikSntiui 
wifch  a  seritifl  of  Italian  scenes,  selet-ted  by  the  king 
after  his  rehirn  from  Italy f  and  cxctuted  by  Eott- 
mann  of  Jb^idclbt^rft,  a  youn^^  landscape-pain  tfr  of 
great  me]  it,  as  De  Klenae  assurer*  me,  arid  he  is  a 
judge  of  gf'tilus.     Untii  ^lurtj  \&  a  distich, 

composed  by  the  king  These  are  in  dis- 

temper, I  believe  :  fre  ither  bnstily  i\%^  • 

cuted,  and  cold  and  ii.^,-  in  color,  pei'hapa 

the  fault  of  the  vehicle,     x  lilinga  and  pillars 

are  also  jzaily  ])ainted  with  .  esqueSf  and  other 
ornaments ;  mid  at  the  -upper  end  there  i&  a  grand 
seated  figure*  looking  magniliceot  and  contempla- 
tive, and  calliii^  herself  Bavakia.  This  is  weU 
painted  by  Kinilbacb. 

1  walk  t  hi-uugh  these  arcades  onee  or  tmee  e very- 
day,  as  I  liavt:  acvei'al  friends  lodged  over  thum ; 
and  can  siddom  arrivo  at  the  end  without  pausiiig 
two  or  thrue  limes, 

I  learn  that  tlie  king's  passion  for  building,  and 
the  forced  i.neouragement  given  to  the  enlargement 
and  decomtion  of  liis  capital,  baa  been  earned  to 
an  excess,  and^  like  all  extremes,  has  proved  mb- 
chievous,  at  least  for  the  time,  lie  has  rendered  it 
too  much  a  fashion  among  his  subjficts,  who  arc  suf^ 
fering  from  raah  speculations  of  this  kind.  Many 
beautiful  ediiices  in  the  Ludwi^a  Sstta^sfcH,  and  tl 
lelgbborbood  of  tiiQ  MaxiiniVian'B  Y\MXt  iw\i 
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Raroline's  Platz,  remain  untenanted.  A  suite  of 
beautiful  unfurnished  apartments,  and  even  a  pret- 
ty house  in  the  finest  part  of  Munich  may  be  had 
for  a  trifle.  Some  of  these  new  houses  are  enoi> 
mous.  Madame  M.  told  me  that  she  has  her  whole 
establishment  on  one  floor,  but  then  she  has  twenty- 
three  rooms. 

Though  the  country  round  Munich  is  flat  and 
ugly,  a  few  hours*  journey  brings  us  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  Tyrolian  Alps.  In  June  or  July  all 
the  people  fly  to  the  mountains,  and  baths,  and 
lakes  in  South  Bavaria,  and  rusticate  among  the 
mos^  glorious  scenery  in  the  world.  "  Come  to  us," 
said  my  friend,  Luise  K — ;  *'come  to  us  in  the 
sunmaer  months,  and  we  will  play  at  Arcadia." 

And  truly,  when  I  listened  to  her  description  of 
her  mountain  life,  and  all  its  tranquil,  primitive 
pleasures,  and  all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
lie  beyond  that  giant-barrier  which  lifts  itself 
against  the  evening  sky,  and  when  I  looked  into 
those  clear  affectionate  eyes — "dieser  Blick  voU 
Treu  und  Gute,*'  and  beheld  the  expression  of  a 
settled  happiness,  the  light  of  a  heart  at  peace  with 
itself  and  all  the  world,  reflected  on  the  counte- 
nances of  her  children — a  recollection  of  the  un- 
quiet destiny  which  drives  me  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion came  over  me — 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fij-e,  which  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Tuesday.— VL,  de  Klcnze  eaW^Oi  V\v\%  morcxCwv^'asv^ 
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conducted  Die  over  tbc  whole  of  the  new  palace-  ] 
The  deattrii,  wLun  oouiplettHl,  will  form  a  yast  quad- 
rangle. It  was  begun  about  seven  yeaiis  ago ;  audi 
as  only  a  certain  ^um  ia  ."set  apart  every  year  for  tbe  ] 
works,  it  will  probably  be  seven  yeara  iDOie  belbre I 
the  portion  now  in  progreaa,  whieh  h  tlie  iiouth  aid^  j 
of  the  qiiiidranrrley  eau  be  cotnpleted. 

The  exterior  of  th*^  hiiibiWuT  ^^  plain ,  but  has  an  I 


sinvplieity  and  iin£<-  ] 
r  Philip  SydjieyV 
s  boilt  of  fair  and"! 
[Duoh  any  extraor-^J 
morablo  represent- j 
more   lasting  than  I 


air  of  grandeur  even 
formity.     It   remintia    ' 
beautiful  di^seripti on- 
strong  st<me ;  not  aSWi 
dinary  kind  of  fineneBS, 
ing  of  a  firm   Btatatiness  ^ 
beautiful,  but  that  the  consiideraiion  of  the  exceeil- 
ing  lastiiifriU!?s  made  tbe  eye  believe  it  was 
ing  be.'uitJfuL" 

Whou  a  fieliisb  despot  designs  a  palace,  it  is  lor 
himself  he  buikis.  Ho  thinks  first  of  hia  own  per^ 
sonal  tastes  and  peculiar  habits,  ami  the  arrange- 
ments are^  contrived  to  suit  his  exclusive  propen^- 
ties.  Thus  J  tor  Neixi's  overwhelming  pride  j  no 
space,  no  heiiiht.T  could  sufliee  ;  eo  he  built  his 
"  golden  housi!  "  upon  a  seale  whieh  obliged  its 
next  pofiiiessor  to  pull  it  to  pieces^  sm  only  fit  to 
lodge  a  eoIoiBus.  (jeorge  the  Fourth  ha<l  a  priHii- 
lection  \hi-  low  eeilingg^  so  all  thy  future  Juhabitanta 
of  the  Piuilieo  palaeo  must  endure  siitrocali<ni ;  and 
as  his  majesty  did  not  Jive  on  good  it^MXin  with  im 
fy/'/l',  no  /it-f'omujodation  was  pTOpai'cd  tov  ;k  iUtiiw 
r/uaen  of  Enfrland. 
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The  commands  which  the  king  of  Bavaria  gave 
De  Klenze  were  in  a  different  spirit.  "  Build  me 
a  palace,  in  which  nothing  within  or  without  shall 
be  of  transient  fashion  or  interest ;  a  palace  for  my 
posterity,  and  my  people,  as  well  as  myself;  of 
which  the  decorations  shall  be  durable  as  well  as 
splendid,  and  shall  appear  one  or  two  centuries 
hence  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  taste  as  they  do 
now."  "Upon  this  principle,"  said  De  Klenze, 
looking  round,  "  I  designed  what  you  now  see." 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  apartments  of  the  king 
and  queen,  all  facing  the  south:  a  parallel  range  of 
apartments  behind,  contains  accommodation  for  the 
attendants,  ladies  of  honor,  chamberlains,  &c. ;  a 
grand  staircase  on  the  east  leads  to  the  apartments 
of  the  king,  another  on  the  west  to  those  of  the 
quet^n ;  the  two  suites  of  apartments  uniting  in  the 
centre,  where  the  private  and  sleeping  rooms  com- 
municate with  each  other.  All  the  chambers  allot- 
ted to  the  king's  use  are  painted  with  subjects  from 
the  Greek  poets,  and  those  of  the  queen  from  the 
German  poets. 

We  began  with  the  king's  apartments.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  staircase  I  did  not  quite  understand, 
for  it  appears  small  and  narrow ;  but  this  part  of 
the  building  is  evidently  incomplete. 

The  staircase  is  beautiful,  but  simple,  consisting 
of  a  flight  of  wide  broad  steps  of  the  native  mar- 
ble ;  the^re  is  no  gilding  ;  the   ornaments   on   tke 
celling  represent  the  differexiX.  ax\&  ^\A  \sNajKs&sR;- 
^res  carried  on  in  Bavarva.     O-^e^c  \)afc  ^<i«^  ^Vv-^ 
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opens  into  the  apartments  ia  Uie  king's  motto  ii 

gold    lettei-S,    tiKUKCHT    unci    iJEWAItRLICH— Ji 

and  Firm.     Two  Car)  ntide§  support  the  entmnt^ft 
on  one  side  the  t?tatue  of  AstTea,  and  on  tlie  oth«r 
the  Greek  Victory  without  wings^-tbe  first  oxpn 
ing  justice,  tb«  l*wt  iirnmesMs  or  constaouy-     Tht*j 
figures  are  Loluasiil,  and  modelled  by  Scb  wan  thai 
in  a  grand  and  averts  stvlii  of  art- 

I.  The  first  antceha]  ecorated  with  gre) 
simplicity.     On  the  con  id  the  top  is  rcpns^' 
sented  the  liii*tury  of  Or             kOd  the  expedition 
of  the  Ar^niiuiiits,  from  ^           the  earliest  Grei 
poet.     Th<;  fi^uR'i,  ai'e  in  o        e,  shadud  in  bro^v 
but  withoui  ri  lief  or  culor,  ,     xcUy  like  thoive 
the  Etrus(tm  vases.     The  waiia   are  stuccoed 
imitation  of  uiarblc^* 

II.  The  r^ef  OTid  untecUamber  h  less  simple  in  i|0 
decoration.  The  frieze  round  the  top  h  broader, 
(about  thrti*  /ll4,)  and  represents  the  Thoogony, 
the  wars  of  the  Titans^  &c.  i'rom  Heaioil*  The  fig* 
ures  are  iu  milHius  and  tinted,  but  wjtliout  relict^ 
in  the  man  in;  r  of  some  of  the  an  talent  Grtiek  paint- 
ings on  vaj^Lvs,  loniljiij  &c.  The  eifeel  ts  very  t'Jiiasl- 
cal,  and  vury  singular.  Sc  h  want  hale  r^  by  wtiom 
these  decorations  were  designed,  has  displayetl  all 
the  learuin;!  of  a  profound  and  aceompli^ihrd  schol- 
ar, as  well  as  the  skill  of  an  artist.  In  general 
feeling  and  :=tyle  they  rerolnded  me  of  Flaxman*s 
outlines  to  ^schylus. 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  a^iso  «t\xceQ«d  lu 
tion  of  marble^  with  compaTtDaeivV&,Vii'^\i\0 
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represented,  in  the  same  style,  other  subjects  fron 
the  "  Weeks  and  Days,"  and  the  "  Birth  of  Pan- 
dora."  The  ornaments  are  in  the  oldest  Greek 
style. 

m.  A  saloon,  or  reception  room,  for  those  who 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  king.  On  this  room, 
which  is  in  a  manner  public,  the  utmost  luxury  of 
decoration  is  to  be  expended  ;  but  it  is  yet  unfin- 
ished The  subjects  are  from  Homer.  In  com- 
paiiments  on  the  ceiling  are  represented  the  gods 
of  Greece ;  the  gorgeous  ornaments  with  which 
they  are  intennixed  being  all  in  the  Greek  style. 
Round  the  frieze,  at  the  top  of  the  room,  the  sub- 
jects are  taken  from  the  four  Homieric  hymns.  The 
walls  will  be  painted  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
in  compartments,  mingled  with  the  richest  ara- 
besques. The  effect  of  that  part  of  the  room 
which  is  finished  is  indescribably  splendid;  but  I 
cannot  pause  to  dwell  upon  minutiae. 

IV.  The  throne-room.     The  decorations  of  this 
room  combine,  in  an   extraordinary  degree,  the 
utmost  splendor  and  the  utmost   elegance.      The 
whole  is  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  in  white  stucco, 
raised  upon  a  ground  of  dead  gold.     The  composi- 
tions are  from  Pindar.     Round  the  frieze  are  the 
games   of  Greece,  the  chariot  and  foot-race,  the 
horse-race,  the  wrestlers,  the  cestus,  &c.     Immedi- 
itely  over  the  throne,  Pindar,  singing  to  his  lyre, 
»efore  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games.    Oyv  ^^vi\ji 
de  a  coiH/6*  and  a  tragic  pool  Ytice\\\tvCT  ^  y^\t.^- 
)o  cxcocding  lightness   and    grat*.«,  t\\vi  nvvtvow 
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life  aa^l 


&iicy,  the  purity  of  style,  the  vigor  of  Jifc 
movement  dii^played  bt*r*^j  all  prove  that  St-bwaii-" 
thaler  has  drank  deep  of  elaseiuid  iiispiration,  and 
that  he  has  ii«t  Icxiked  upon  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon in  Tain,  The  subjects  on  the  walls  are 
various  groups  from  thts  Bame  jjoet ;  over  the  throne 
is  the  king'i^  tnotto,  and  on  each  sidt^^  Alficl<t?s  and 
Achilles ;  the  history  of  Jason  and  Medea,  Castor 
and   Pollux,  Deucs  Pjrrha,  &c.    ot*cupy 

compartments,  diffe,..,  nn  and  ajie^      Tlie 

decoration  of  tJiis  mag  ooni  appeared  to  me 

a  little  too  nmrh  broken  m  o  parts— and  yet^  on 
the  whole,  it  h  most  beau  the  Graees  as  well 

as  the  Musics  presided  t,.^^  the  whole  of  these 
"  fancies,  chkste  and  noble ; "  and  tbyre  is  excel- 
lent taste  in  llje  choice  of  the  poet,  and  the  sub- 
jects selected,  as  harmonizing  with  the  ileatioatioil 
of  the  room :  all  are  expresaive  of  power,  of 
triumph,  of  moral  or  physical  greatness,*  The 
walls  are  of  duad  gold,  Irom  the  floor  to  the  cell- 
ing, and  the  gilding  of  this  room  alone  cost  72,000 
florins. 

V.  A  saloon,  or  antechamber.  Thy  ceiling  and 
walls  admirably  pain  ted  ^  from  the  tragedies  of 
yl'^schylus. 

VI.  The  king's  study,  or  eabioet  de  travail.    The 

*  In  the  thru  nc- room  at;  the  Biic^ktnifbmn  FhIhcii;  the  Idea  ol 
grandeur   is   AU^'^'>it4id   bj   a  rile  heraJiUc  crown,  stuck  di 
capJtaJs   of   th«   fr»!uina«,     ConMhive    the    tki^nt.  th^    y 
burbarity  of  teste .'  !    It  cannot  butoI^  \»  v^tttibuted  t 
urcbitect? 
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subjects  from  Sophocles,  equally  classical  in  taste, 
and  rich  in  color  and  effect  In  the  arch  at  one 
end  of  this  room  are  seven  compartments,  in  which 
are  inscribed  in  gold  letters,  the  sayings  of  the 
seven  Greek  sages. 

Schwanthaler  furnished  the  outlines  of  the  com- 
positions from  -^schylus  and  Sophocles,  which  are 
executed  in  colors  by  Wilhelm  Rockel  of  Schleiss- 
heim. 

VII.  The  king's  dressing-room.  The  subjects 
from  Aristophanes,  painted  by  Hiltensberger  of 
Suabia,  certainly  one  of  the  best  painters  here. 
There  is  exquisite  fantastic  grace  and  spirit  in 
these  designs. 

"  It  was  fit,"  said  de  Klenze,  "  that  the  first  ob- 
jects which  his  majesty  looked  upon  on  rising  fi:^m 
his  bed  should  be  gay  and  mirth-inspiring.'' 

Vin.  The  king's  bedroom.  The  subjects  from 
Theocritus,  by  different  painters,  but  principally 
Professor  Heinrich  Hess  and  Bruchmann.  This 
room  pleased  me  least 

No  description  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  endless  variety,  and  graceful  and  luxuriant 
ornament  harmonizing  with  the  various  subjects, 
and  the  purpose,  of  each  room,  and  lavished  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  even  to  infinitude.  The  general 
style  is  very  properly  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
decorations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  not  ser- 
vilely copied,  but  varied  with  an  exhaustles;^  ^xo^- 
igality  of  fancy  and  invention,  aiv^  w^^^^^  V^Sa. 
exqvmte  taste.      The  combmatioTi  o?  XJafc  ^^^^^^ 
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brightest  colors  hax.  been  studied  with  caT<e,  tb«ir| 
proportion  am  J  appiDxiinatioix  cal<?«lated  on  eolen- 
tific  principles ;  s^o  that  the  result,  instead  of  being] 
gaudy  and  pt  rplexing  to  the  eye,  \n  an  effect  tho  I 
most  captivatiiij^T  bnlliaDt,  and  htinnmiioiis  thai  caa 
be  conceived 

The   matt^nal   used   ]$  tlje   uicaustic    pmn^ngA 
which  has  been  rev*- — *  ^"  '**    de  Kkiize.      lie 


ial)zmg  the  color*  j 
s  at  Hetx;wlAnetirtii 
rable    cxpeninent^l 
ranticc.      Profi?*50r 
the  other  day,  as  1 
jrked,  the  general  , 


spent  four  nifintha  a^  - 
used  in  the  eiK'aust 
and  Pompeii^  and 
reducing  the  prot:e^  Ui 
Zimmerman  n  explained  I 
stood  beside  liiin  while  hx 
principle,  and  the  advantages,  of  this  style.  It  j 
is  much  more  rapid  than  oil  painting ;  it  is  aW  \ 
much  less  oxpcnsivei  requiring  both  cheaper  ma- 
terials and  in  smaller  quantity.  It  dncs  more 
quickly  :  the  surface  is  not  eo  glazy  and  unequal, 
requiring  no  paiiicnlar  light  to  be  sef^n  to  advan- 
tage. The  I  olors  are  wonderfully  bright:  it  is 
capable  of  as  high  a  finish,  and  it  is  quite  n^  durable 
as  oils.  Both  mineral  and  Yege table  colors  can  be 
used. 

Now  to  return  ►  The  king's  bedchamber  0|>em 
into  the  queen's  afjartmentSj  but  to  take  these  in 
order  we  must  Wgin  at  the  beginning.  The  fstair- 
case,  which  is  still  u n fin i shed,  will  be  in  a  much 
richer  style  of  architecture  than  that  on  the  kio 
side:  It  is  sustained  with  beaa^M  eoVamxM 
native  warble. 
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T.  Antechamber;  painted  from  the  history  and 
poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  by  Gassen 
of  Coblentz,  a  young  painter  of  distinguished 
merit. 

Walther  "  of  the  bird-meadow,"  for  that  is  the 
literal  signification  of  his  name,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  early  Suabian  Minnesingers,* 
and  appears  to  have  lived  from  1190  to  1240.  He 
led  a  wandering  life,  and  was  at  different  times  in 
the  service  of  several  princes  of  Germany.  He 
figured  at  the  famous  "  strife  of  poets,"  at  the  castle 
of  Wartsburg,  which  took  place  in  1207,  in  pres- 
ence of  Hermann,  landgrave  of  Thuringia  and  the 
landgravine  Sophia ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated incidents  in  the  history  of  German  poetry. 
He  also  accompanied  Leopold  VIT.  to  the  Holy 
Land.  His  songs  are  warlike,  patriotic,  moral,  and 
religious.  "  Of  love  he  has  always  the  highest  con- 
ception, as  of  a  principle  of  action,  a  virtue,  a  re- 
ligious affection  ;  and  in  his  estimation  of  female 
excellence,  he  is  below  none  of  his  contempora- 
ries." f 

In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  represented  the 
poetical  contest  at  Wartsburg,  and  Walther  is  re- 
citing his  verses  in  presence  of  his  rivals  and  the 


*  There  is  a  very  pretty  little  edition  of  his  lyrical  poems,  ren- 
dered into  the  modern  German  by  Karl  Simrock,  and  published 
at  Berlin  in  1888. 

f  See  a  rerj^  interesting  account  ot  \Vft\t\vct  -s^w  *5ssst  ^^-sis^^- 
weide,  with  translations  of  some  ot  \v\r  \>WTCvft  vo-  ^^'\\\^\*.-i^  ^'S 
ibe  MinnesiDgen,"  published  In  1825. 
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assembled  judge  a.     At  the  upp*r  end  of  the  ' 
Walther  is  e-\]iibitud  OJtautly  jiii  he  deseribtrs  him 
self  in  one   of  his  principal  poisma^  seated  on 
hijrh  rock  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  and  euntcuaplatiug  the  troubles  of  hi*  dtssjM 
late  eounti7  \  in  th*j  opposito  ai'idi,  the  old  poet  is 
represented  as  leeding  the  little  bird^  which  ar 


"n  to  his  willj  wide 
le  fed  yearly  upo 
at  represents  Wa 
(hia  mistress)  tb^ 
Mze  in  hiti  fKjliahe 
cts  Tvhit!b  1  camia 
groups  are  the  i 


fluttering  rotitid  hir 
directed  that  thv  bii 
his  tomb.     Another 
ther   showing   to  h 
reflection  of  her  o% 
shield.     Tliere  are  otDt! 
recall.     Tlie  figures  iu  a 
of  life. 

II.  The  nt^xt  room  is  painted  from  tlie  poems  of 
Wolfram  of  EiiC'hcnbiw:h,  aucither,  and  oncj  of  ihe 
most  fertilii  of  the  old  Minnesingers  ]  he  also  waa 
present  at  \hr.  i-oiittsat  at  Wartsburg,  ^^  and  wandered 
from  castle  to  castle  like  a  true  courteous  kuight, 
dividing  his  tiiiio  between  feats  of  arms  and  nun- 
strelsy."  lie  ver*sifiedj  in  the  German  tongue^  the 
romance  of  the  *'  Saint-GreaV*  making  it  an  origuial 
production,  aiiJ  the  eentral  point,  if  the  espresaioa 
may  be  allowerl,  of  an  jnnmnerable  variety  of  ad- 
ventures, which  he  hjis  eombiued^  like  Ai'iosto,  in 
artful  perplexity  J  iu  the  poems  of  Pereival  and  Ti- 
turel.  *  Tln'Mj  a cJ  ventures  furniah  the  subjeo** -^ 
the  paintiui^s  on  the  ceiling  and  waUs^  whicL 

*  See  a   very  te&med  and  TfeU-Tntttea  wtVs^B.  orei  ^Ham 
Gferman  and  uorthsrn  pnjti'J'  In  tli<*  E^TitbvK^  TliSf^ 
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executed  by  Hermann  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  pupils  of  Cornelius. 

The  ornaments  in  these  two  rooms,  which  are 
exceedingly  rich  and  appropriate,  are  in  the  old 
gothic  style,  and  reminded  me  of  the  illuminations 
in  the  ancient  MSS. 

III.  A  saloon  (salon  de  service)  appropriated 
to  the  ladies  in  waiting :  painted  from  the  ballads 
of  Biirger,  by  Foltz  of  Bingen.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  perfectly  exquisite — it  is  formed  entirely 
of  small  rosettes,  (about  a  foot  in  diameter,)  vary- 
ing in  form,  and  combining  every  hue  of  the  rain- 
bow— the  delicacy  and  harmony  of  the  entire  effect 
is  quite  indescribable.  The  rest  of  the  decorations 
are  not  finished,  but  the  choice  of  the  poet  and  the 
subjects,  considering  the  destination  of  the  room, 
delighted  me.  The  fate  of  "  Lenora,"  and  that  of 
the  "  Curate's  Daughter,"  will  be  edifying  subjects 
of  contemplation  for  the  maids  of  honor. 

IV.  The  throne-room.  Magnificent  in  the  gen- 
eral effect ;  elegant  and  appropriate  in  the  design. 

On  the  ceiling,  which  is  richly  ornamented,  are 
four  medallions,  exhibiting,  under  the  effigies  of 
four  admirable  women,  the  four  feminine  cardinal 
virtues.  Constancy  is  represented  by  Maria  The- 
resa ;  maternal  love,  by  Cornelia ;  charity,  by  St 
Elizabeth,  (the  Margravine  of  Thuringia ;  *)  and 
filial  tenderness,  by  Julia  Pia  Alpinula. 

•  The  legend  of  this  charming  saint,  one  ot  \.\v«k  tkvo^X.  ^«v^^'t 
jn  Oernuiny,  is  but  little  known  among  us.    ^Vve  nji!v»  "Owa*  ^\'«^'=»'' 
•  margrare  ofTburingia,  who  was  a  ftetce,  aNa.x\c\o\x%  \svi.\i>^^^ 
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And  there — 0  sweet  wid  saerad  Im  the  i 

Julia,  the  dtiughter,  the  devote  J,  giivii 
Her  youth  to  llesiven?  her  honrt  ben^nth  a  dalra 

Nearest  to  HeaFen*Bj  hroke  o*eF  a  Tather'a  gravfl. 

Loiii)  BYttax** 

"I  always  avoid  emblematical  and   allegorir' 
figures,  whertiver  It  is  possible^  for  tliey  are  t?old 
and  arbitrary t  and  dn  not  srmak  to  tt^  Iw^aH  t  '^ 
said  M.  de   Kkn^f  ;  how  much  I  wan  J 

charmed  with  the  5   piu'saxii  ijiug  tbftj 

womanly  virtuea. 

The   paintijigs   rk,*,,  DOtn   are   from  ihol 

poems   of  Kkfp^tot'k,   __  Qll^d   by  WilhvlM 

Kaulbach,  an  excellent  „  Only  tbe  frieze  14! 

finished.  It  consists  of  a  sencs  of  tweKis  compari^l 
ments:  three  on  eaeli  aide  of  tbe  rcx^tn^  and  divided  I 
from   each   oih^r  by  two  boys  of  colossal    sjze^ 

8ho  herself  was  all  uiaile  up  of  ^eDdemeni  And  tLuHtiibg  pitj.  She 
lived  with  her  hLj>iLijind  !u  hts  castle  on  tho  Wartsburg,  uid  inii 
accustomed  to  g<>  out  ef cry  morning  to  diitribute  Atltai  among 
the  poor  of  the  vjil ley  ^  lier  hunbAiidj^lous  ftrnJ  wiYttou**  I*'*'' 
bade  her  thus  to  t.' sere Liw  ber  bouutj;  but  nj9  j^he  n.>gArdo<]  her 
duty  to  God  and  thi-  poaT^  cwn  aa  pit.riLiDt?iunt  to  conju^t  o-he* 
dicnce,  she  secret  ly  eontioucd  her  ehntituble  o(Ilci»,  Iter  hoi- 
band  eiicouuteruJ  Utir  One  marning  At  ftunrlBu,  lu  she  w&s  leaf> 
ing  the  castle  with  u  coTereil  bAjtUft  contiUiiiiiie  Uii4t,  breads  And 
wine,  for  a  starving  fjiiuily.  Ho  dcniandcKl^  niigrily,  what  flhs 
had  in  her  baski.^  i  Elicntieth,  tretnbUnf ,  not  for  ht."r^lf,  bat 
for  her  wretched  pTVitirg6e*^  1«^pli«^dt  wjtb  »  feltt*pitig  volf*,  thai 
she  had  been  gatln'nug  poeicji  in  tbfi  garden.  The  tiorcQ  chieftaXa, 
not  believing  her.  ^iLHtchpol  ufT  the  napkin,  iinJ  I  lizabukh  M^  " 
Aer  Jc WW'S.— But,  behold^  a  tnSmrle  had  b^u  f>pprat*Ml  Ld 
Avorl—Tbe  buskai  was  ftiU  of  iflBcm,  ItwbYi  ^ikSiwat^ii,  Mii> 
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grouped  as  Caryatides,  and  in  very  high  relief. 
These  compartments  represent  the  various  scenes 
of  the  Herman-Schlacht ;  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Druids ;  the  adieus  of  the  women ;  the  departure 
of  the  warriors;  the  fight  with  Varus;  the  vic- 
tory; the  return  of  Herman  to  his  mfe  Thusnel- 
da,&c. 

"  Herman,  or,  as  the  Ex^man  historians  call  him, 
Arminius,  was  a  chieftain  of  the  Cheruscaus,  a 
tribe  of  northern  Germany.  After  serving  in  Illy- 
ria^  and  there  learning  the  Roman  arts  of  warfare, 
he  came  back  to  his  native  country,  and  fought 
successfully  for  its  independence.  He  defeated, 
beside  a  defile  near  Dctmold,  in  Westphalia,  the 
Boman  legions  under  the  command  of  Varus,  with 
a  slaughter  so  mortifying,  that  the  proconsul  is  said 
to  have  killed  himself,  and  Augustus  to  have  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  catastrophe  with  indecorous 
expressions  of  grief.  It  is  this  defeat  of  Varug 
which  forms  the  theme  of  one  of  Klopstock*s  chorus- 
dramas,  entitled,  "  The  Battle  of  Herman."  The 
dialogue  is  concise  and  picturesque ;  the  characters 
various,  consistent,  and  energetic ;  a  lofty  colossal 
frame  of  being  belongs  to  them  all,  as  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Caravaggio.  To  Herman,  the  disinterested 
zealot  of  patriotism  and  independence,  a  preference 
of  importance  is  wisely  given  ;  yet,  perhaps,  his 
wife  Thusnelda  acts  more  strongly  on  the  sympathy 
by  the  enthusiastic  veneration  and  aff^vi\\Q.w  ^Cks^ 
iisplays  for  her  liero-consort.* 

♦  Bee  Ik^lor'a  "  Historic  Survey  of  Qerm&Ti  PoeXx^ .""    ia.««o« 
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V.  Saloon,  or  drawing-rooDi.      Tlie  psIi3tio| 
from   Wiehin<ij  by  EviM^cnw   NeuTatTM^tj    (alreadjjf 
known  in  Englaud  hy  tjs  beautiful  arjibt^witie  illui 
trations  of  Goethe'a  balbUs.)     Thc!  frieze  oiily  of 
this  room,  which  ib  fmm  the  Oberon,  fs  m  progr^is^^^^ 

VI.  The  (jLieeifs  bedroom.     The  paintinjpa  froH^H 
Goethe,  and  obiony  by  KauVbach.     The  tMiiliiij^  is 
exquisite,    rt^[>re3'^'^'''""  '"   '^^-iipartjiH'iitft   Vf(rioii^ 
s(!enes  from  Go&U  lyHr» ;  thp  Ht^miai 
and  Dorothea;  1                      Glyt'trn^  &*!.. 


mixed  with  the  mo  legant  omauients 

relief. 

VII.  TTie  qneen^  stii<  invate  fittiug- 
A  small  hut  very  beauta:  yom,  with  pam tings 
from  Schiller,  principally  by  LjufJobHcliiiiidt  of 
Mayence.  On  the  ceiilng  are  ^oirps  fi^cum  the 
Wallenstein  ;  ibc  Maid  of  Orleans;  the  Bride  of 
Corinth;  Wilhelra  Tell:  and  on  the  walb^  in  couk 
partments,  mingled  with  the  itjost  elegant  oirna- 
ments,  scenes  from  the  Fridolin,  tlio  Tngfienhwi^g, 
the  Dragon  of  Khodes,  and  other  o^  his  lyrics* 

VIII.  The  tjyeen's  librar)\  As  the  walls  will  be 
covered  with  book-casesT  all  the  splendor  of  dect^ 
ration  is  laviished  on  the  ceiling,  which  h  iue?tprea- 
sibly  rich  anti  eh^rant.  The  paintings  are  fWim  ihe 
works  of  LuiJwig  Tieek— from  the  Octavianus^  the 
Genoneva,  Forttinatus,  the  Puss  in  Boots,  &c.,  and 
executed  lay  Von  Schwind* 

The  dining-room  is  magnificently  painted  "< 

^as  afterwards  murdered  by  a  band  ot  eoTkBpSxttton 
JteJda,  on  learning  the  Ihte  of  her  htmbaud,  dkd.\nca 
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subjects  from  Anacreon,  intermixed  with  orna- 
ments and  bacchanalian  symbols,  all  in  the  richest 
coloring.  In  the  compartments  on  the  ceiling,  the 
figures  are  the  size  of  life — ^in  those  round  the 
walls,  half-life  size.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxu- 
riant fency,  the  gaiety,  the  classical  elegance,  and 
amenity  of  some  of  these  groups.  They  are  all  by 
Professor  Zimmermann. 

One  of  these  paintings,  a  group  representing,  I 
think,  Anacreon  with  the  Graces,  (it  is  at  the  east 
end  of  the  room,)  is  usually  pointed  out  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  perfection  to  which  the  encaustic 
painting  has  been  carried  :  in  fact,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  exceed  it  in  the  mingled  harmony,  purity, 
and  brilliance  of  the  coloring. 

M.  Zimmermann  told  me  that  when  he  submitted 
the  cartoons  for  these  paintings  to  the  king's  ap- 
probation, his  majesty  desired  a  slight  alteration 
to  be  made  in  a  group  representing  a  nymph  em- 
braced by  a  bacchanal ;  not  as  being  in  itself  faulty, 
but  "  k  cause  de  ses  enfans,"  his  eldest  daughters  be- 
ing accustomed  to  dine  with  himself  and  the  queen. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  seven- 
teen rooms  form  the  domestic  apartments  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  magnificent  as  they  are,  a  certain 
elegance,  cheerfulness,  and  propriety  has  been 
more  consulted  than  parade  and  grandeur :  but  on 
the  ground-floor  there  is  a  suite  of  state  apartments, 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  stra.iv«<iT^^  ^'c..^  ^-^ 
great  and  festive  occasions ;  and  t\v^^^  ^^s^cSX^^  "osc? 
Bdanration  more  than  all  the  rest  t^ciweVVv^^. 
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The  paintings  are  eiilirely  executed  in  : 
a  grand  sunle^  hy  Julius  Scbnorr  von  Carol :5feld, 
certainly  one  of  the  greatuat  living  arLi^ta  of  Eu- 
rope :  and  these  four  rooms  will  form,  wtien  nora- 
pleted,  the  \cry  triumph  of  the  romantic  school  of 
painting.  It  ia  not  alone  the  invention  display ud 
in  the  composition^  nor  the  largeness,  boldness,  and 
freedom  of  the  drawin;jT  "OJ'  the  Wgor  anil  splendor 
of  the  coloring  ;  isiastic  sympathy  of 

the  painter  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 

the  old  heroic,  or  nie  ages  of  Germar 

ny,  breathed  thrc*  r  his  (lingular  ct^Bt 

tions,  whieh  so  pecmuwxj  iguish  thum*     Tho^JH^ 

are  the  very  antipodes  t.  our  notions  of  thi©"™ 

classical— they  take  m  bacK  t,  the  tlays  of  Gothic 
romance^  ami  legendary  lore — to  the  "  fiery  Franks 
and  furioujj  Huns  "—to  the  heroes,  in  jshortt  of  the 
Nibelungcn  Lied,  from  which  all  the  anhjeeta  are 
taken. 

To  enable  the  merely  English  reader  to  fed,  or  " 
at  least  uiulorijttmd,  the  interest  attached  to  thia 
grand  series  of  paintings,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  artist,  it  ia  rmtcessar^^  to 
give  a  flight  sketch  of  the  poem  which  he  has  thua 
niagnifieently  illustrated** 

*  The  nuticw  wliieh  follow  are  &lirtili(Gid  from  the  mmj  **oii 
Ancient  Quntinii  ftail  Northurn  S^Qatry,^'  before  inuntioiied — ft^ua 
the  PrefiicQ  to  the  odJtJdu  of  tljD  NlWlut]gcMi  Ucdj  by  Bil,  Ton  tier 
Hagen — ftnJ   tlic  artal^ak   fvf  tbo  poem   in   the  Illii.itmnoui 
Northern   AnHquitlt's.      My  nwn   flrfit  fucqujalatainrfi  witb   t 
NlbeluDg^a  {Jed,  J  owed  to  an  &«^!C3mp\li\lWl\  tift*ii^i\,  nlm  ip.?# 
M  detailed  Aud  Ure^Aoalj&U  of  tbp  itocj»n4  tViMw^ttv 
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"  This  national  epic,  as  it  is  justly  termed  by  M. 
Von  der  Hagen,  has  lately  attracted  a  most  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  attention  in  Germany.  It  now 
actually  forms  a  part  of  the  philological  courses  in 
many  of  their  universities,  and  it  has  been  hailed 
with  almost  as  much  veneration  as  the  Homeric 
songs.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  German 
enthusiasm,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied,  though  a  little  too  bloody  and  dolor- 
ous, possesses  extraordinary  merits."  The  hero 
and  heroine  of  this  poem  are  Siegfried,  (son  of 
Siegmund,  king  of  Netherland,  and  of  Sighelind 
his  queen,)  and  Chrimhilde,  princess  of  Burgundy, 
^egfried,  or  Sifrit,  the  Sigurd  of  the  Scandinavian 
Sagas,  is  the  favorite  hero  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany.  His  spear,  "  a  mighty  pine  beam,"  was 
preserved  with  veneration  at  Worms ;  and  there, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried.  The  German  romances  do  not  rep- 
resent him  as  being  of  gigantic  proportions,  but 
they  all  agree  that  he  became  invulnerable  by 
bathing  in  the  blood  of  a  dragon,  which  guarded 
the  treasures  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  which  he 
overcame  and  killed ;  but  it  happened  that  as  he 
bathed,  a  leaf  fell  and  rested  between  his  shoulders, 
and  consequently,  that  one  little  spot,  about  a 
hand's  breadth,  still  remained  susceptible  of  injury. 
Siegfried  also  possesses   the   wondrous    tarn-cap, 

eertainly  no  child  ever  hung  upon  &  to\e  oi  o^gM^  «»xv^  ^•ecs^>RA 
with  mow  intenae  interest  than  I  did  wpon  \vet  xeeVteaX  «A  Vto»  ^^- 
9  of  the  Nibelungen. 
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which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer  in 
visible. 

This  foi-midable  champion ,  after  winniug 
love  and  the  hand  of  the  fair  princess  Chrimhilda 
and  perfonning  a  thousand  valiant  doiids,  is  treai^l 
erously  rminlt^red  by  the  three  b  rathe  vs  of  Chrin 
hilde,  Gtmihcr,  kin^f  of  Eurgimdy,  Ghiseler,  Geriio 
and  their  uncle  Hagen^  inatigateiJ  by  queen  Brutn 
hilde,  the  y^it'e  of  iirimhilde  meditate 

for  years  tb<;  projei  and  deadly  reveng 

on  the  munltrers  o  d.     Tliii!  vengeanc 

is  in  fart  thi'  subjt,  libel ungen  Lieilt 

the  wrath  of  Achillea  .  jeet  of  the  Iliad. 

The  poem  open  a  thus  oi         ully  with  a  kind 
argument  oi"  the  whole  even      i  ^ory. 

"  In  ancient  song  and  story  mnrvels  high  M»  told, 
Of  knights  of  bcild  eciprizfi  aod  ndveutnrea  Tuain-fold; 
Of  joy  and  rriorry  ftJivstjnp,  of  laraetiting^  w»>e^  iitvd  fear: 
Of  cham|iiyi]K'  blrjudy  bsittlfes  niany  marvuls  shall  ye  hejUT 

A  noble  maid  luid  furr,  grew  up  in  [iur£:iin<ij, 

In  all  the  liiud  Hlumf,  fairer  none  might  irn; 

She  becniJ3i±  ai  quueii  full  high^  Cbrimhild  war  lilie  htght. 

But  for  lier  mjitchlftHft  befiuty  fell  mmiy  a  bJade  of  mi^t. 

For  love  iind  (br  delight  was  fniuipd  I  hut  Itidy  gay, 
Many  a  chiiui]hi[^]i  bold  ^i^litd  tor  thut  gentle  May; 
Beauteoufi  sxhh  Uar  fomil  Leuuteous  wLtliout  couiparel 
Tlie  virgijr*  virtue!^  might  ndom  many  a.  ludy  fair. 

Three  kiuL^s  o£  might,  htid  tbo  maiden  In  tlicir  care, 
King  Gunther  and  king  Gemot,  champions  bold  they  w< 
And  Ghiselar  the  young,  a  chosen  peerless  blade : 
TJie  Indv  ^ylls  their  sister,  and  much  t\\ey\ove^>i\ka\f 
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Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  heroes  in 
attendance  on  king  Gunther :  Haghen,  the  fierce ; 
Dankwart,  the  swift ;  Volker,  the  minstrel  knight ; 
and  others ;  "  all  champions  bold  and  free ; " — and 
then  the  poet  proceeds  to  open  the  argument* 

'*  One  night  the  queen  Chrimhild  dreamt  her  as  she  lay, 
How  she  had  trained  and  nourished  a  falcon,  wild  and  gay ; 
When  suddenly  two  eagles  fierce  the  gentle  hawk  have 

slain — 
Never,  in  this  world  felt  she  such  cruel  pain ! 

To  her  mother,  Uta,  she  told  her  dream  with  fear. 

Full  mournfully  she  answered  to  what  the  maid  did  spier, 

*  The  falcon,  whom  you  cherished,  a  gentle  knight  is  he. 
God  take  him  to  his  ward !  thou  must  lose  him  suddenly.' 

*  What  speak  you  of  the  knight  ?  dearest  mother,  say ! 
Without  the  love  of  Champion,  to  my  dying  day, 
Ever  thus  fair  will  1  remain,  nor  take  a  wedded  fere 

To  gain  such  pain  and  sorrow — though  the  knight  were 
without  peer ! ' 

'  Speak  not  thou  too  rashly !  *  her  mother  spake  again. 

*  If  ever  in  this  world,  thou  heart-felt  joy  wilt  gain. 
Maiden  must  thou  be  no  more ;  Leman  must  thou  have, 
Grod  will  grant  thee  for  thy  mate,  some  gentle  knight  and 

brave.  * 

*  O  leave  thy  words,  lady  mother;  speak  not  of  wedded 

mate, 
Full  many  a  gentle  maiden  hath  fouiv^  XJaa  Xx^aSa.  \s3Ki 

late: 
SWlbas  their  fondest  love  ended  wVlYii  -woft  «Ai^^»^^^N 
VZqgiQ  wUl  I  ever  be,  nor  the  love  oi  L.em«LTv  ^«:vcv.^ 
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In  virtues  high  and  noble  th*t  gentle  mhideti  dwelt. 
Full  many  a  nijjlit  iind  dar,  not  lor©  for  Lonmn  fcU. 
To  never  a  knight  or  oliampion  would  she  plight  hot 

virgin  tnitb, 
Till  she  was  gfiined  fw  wedded  fere  hy  a  right  nobla 

youth. 

That  youth,  he  wi\s  the  falcon,  ahe  iu  her  drenm  beheld ^ 
Who  by  the  Uvit  (inr(\pi  mutIa^  dAo/l  to  the  groand  w«w 

fell'd: 

But  since  right  cirtiai  a  she  took  upon  bh 

foen; 

For  the  death  of  that  b,  Tull  toany  a  mother' «  ] 

son." 


After  this  cxonlinm  the  i      y  tomuieneea,  the  ^ 
first  half  ending  with  the  ai«iapsuiation  of  Siegflied. 

Some  years  aftfr  tlie  murder  of  SiegfrieiJ,  Chrim- 
hilde  gives  her  hand  to  Etsccl^  (or  Attila,)  king  of 
the  Huns,  in  ui-der  that  through  hia  power  and  in- 
fluence she  may  be  enabled  to  ejtct^uty  her  long- 
cherished  sclienit^'i*  c^f  vengeance.  The  a^ijassinm 
accordingly,  and  all  tht^ir  kintJred  and  folio  were*  are 
induced  to  vi.sit  King  Etzel  at  VienDa,  where,  by  the 
instigation  ol"  Chrlndiihle,  a  deiuUy  feud  arises;  in 
the  course  of  which  ahiiost  tlie  whole  army  ou  botii 
sides  are  cruelly  slaughtered.  B^'  the  powerftil, 
but  reluctant  aid  of  Dietrich  of  Bern,*  Ilageii,  the 
murderer  of  Sicgfriudj  h  at  hkst  vaiitiuisbod,  aud 


*  Dietrich  of  Bern  (i.  e.  Theodotic  ot  'Vetotk^,'^  V»  tlw 
hero  of  South  Germany— the  King  AtttnuT  otTe\x\OTJi»T< 
■ho  figures  in  all  the  warlike  lays  and\egeTi^ol  ttv^xsAi. 
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brought  bound  to  the  feet  of  the  queen,  who  at 
once  raises  the  sword  of  her  departed  hero,  and 
with  her  own  hand  strikes  off  the  head  of  his  en- 
emy. Hildebrand  instantly  avenges  the  atrocious 
and  unhospitable  act,  by  stabbing  the  queen,  who 
falls  exulting  on  the  body  of  her  hated  victim. 

When  Gunther's  arms,  and  those  of  his  brothers 
and  champions,  are  brought  to  Worms,  Brunhilde 
repents  too  late  of  her  treachery  to  Siegfried,  and 
the  old  r^  leen  Uta  dies  of  grief.  As  to  King  p]tzel, 
the  poet  professes  himself  ignorant,  "  whether  he 
died  in  battle,  or  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  or  fell 
out  of  his  skin,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the  devil ; " 
leaving  to  his  reader  the  choice  of  these  singular 
catastrophes ; — and  thus  the  story  ends.* 

The  rivalry  between  Chrimhilde  and  her  ama- 
zonian  sister-in-law,  Brunhilde,  forms  the  most  in- 
teresting and  amusing  episode  in  the  poem ;  and 
the  characters  of  the  two  queens — the  fierce 
haughty  Brunhilde,  and  the  impassioned,  devoted, 
confiding  Chrimhilde — (whom  the  very  excess  of 
conjugal  love  converts  into  a  relentless  fury,)  are 
admirably  discriminated.  "The  work  is  divided 
into  thirty-eight  books,  or  adoentures  ;  and  besides 
a  liberal  allowance  of  sorcery  and  wonders,  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  clear  and  animated  narrative, 
and  innumerable  curious  and  picturesque  traits  of 
the  manners  of  the  age.  The  charac^ters  of  the 
different  warriors,  as  well  as  those  of  tlwi,  tviQ>  q^v^v^-nx^^^ 

♦  See  the  I/iiMtrations  of  Nortboxii  KTiXAcvoX^^<^^%'^*^^" 
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and  their  lieroic  conaorte^  ar<3  very  naturally  and 
powerfully  rlrawn— especially  that  of  Hagenj  the 
murderer  oi'  Sic^gfried,  in  whom  the  virtues  of  an 
heroic  anfl  chlvalrouB  leader  are  strangely  ignited 
with  the  atrocity  and  impenitent  hardihoml  of  aft  »j 
assassin:  ■ 

"  The  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Nlbelung^iii  ham 
not  been  aieerta"**'^  Tt.  ;*«  p regent  form  it  njiiat 
have  existed  bel  ?lfth  and  thirtyttnth 

centuries ; — this  the  latignage  \  but 

the  manners^  ton  and  act  ion  Sj   which 

are  all  in  ptirfiic  mr  testimony  to  an 

antiquity  Jar  beyond  he  pruajitjut  drt*,*^  of 

the  poem," 

Here  Lhon  was  a  bonuti  s,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  inspiration  tor  sue  a  a  painter  as  Julius 
Schnorr ;  and  hiis  poetical  fancy  a[^ptiar^  to  have 
absolutely  revelled  in  the  grand ^  the  gay,  th<3  tra^c 
subjects  aUbrdcd  to  his  creative  pcuciL 

In  the  first  room,  immediately  over  the  entrance^ 
he  has  rcprudcntcd  the  poet,  or  pi-cjsiimed  author 
of  the  Nibclungen;  an  Inspired  figure,  attendud 
by  two  listening  genii.  Oo  each  side,  but  a  little 
lower  down,  arc  two  figures  looking  towards  himj 
on  one  side  a  beautiful  female,  striking  a  harp,  and 
attended  by  a  genius  crowned  with  rosea — repre^ 
sents  song  or  poesy*  On  the  otlicr  side  a  sibyl 
listening  to  the  voice  of  Time,  represents  trajdittnn. 
The  figures  are  all  colossal. 
Below,  on  each  side  of  tliis  door,  ar^  \,^o  b«» 
^J groups.     That  to  tihe  rigU  oi  tW  s^^Va 
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presents  Siegfried  and  Chrimhilde.  She  is  leaning 
'  on  the  shoulder  of  her  warlike  husband  with  an 
air  of  the  most  inimitable  and  graceful  abandon- 
ment in  her  whole  figure :  a  falcon  sits  upon  her 
hand,  on  which  her  eyes  are  turned  with  the  most 
profound  expression  of  tenderness  and  melancholy  ; 
she  is  thinking  upon  her  dream,  in  which  was  fore- 
shadowed the  early  and  terrible  doom  of  her  hus- 
band. 

It  is  said  at  Munich,  that  the  wife  of  Schuorr, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  married 
tinder  romantic  circumstances,  was  the  model  of 
his  Chrimhilde,  and  that  one  of  her  spontaneous 
attitudes  furnished  the  idea  of  this  exquisite  group, 
on  which  I  never  look  without  emotion.  The  depth 
and  splendor  of  the  coloring  adds  to  the  effect. 
The  figures  are  rather  above  the  size  of  life. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  door,  as  a  pendant, 
we  have  Gunther,  and  his  queen,  Brunhilde.  He 
holds  one  of  her  hands,  with  a  deprecating  ex- 
pression. She  turns  from  him  with  an  averted 
countenance,  exhibiting  in  her  whole  look  and 
attitude,  grief,  rage,  and  shame.  It  is  evident  that 
she  has  just  made  the  fatal  discovery  of  her  hus- 
band's obligations  to  Siegfried,  which  urges  her  to 
the  destruction  of  the  latter.  I  have  heard  trav- 
ellers ignorantly  criticize  the  grand,  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  forms  of  Brunhilde,  as  being  "  really 
quite  coarse  and  unfeminine."  In  the  poem  she 
is  represented  as  possessing  tW  a\,TCw^\>cv  oS.  "v.^^iN:^^'^ 
men;  and  when  Hagen  sees  \\ex  vXvyo^  ^  ^^<i^>2t 
17 
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licb  it  required  four  warriow  to  lift,  he  exclatnut 
her  alarmed  ^Qitorf  King  Uu^tlier, 

Ly!   how  13  it.  King  Gnitlliur?   li^re  mast  job  tine 

your  li  fe ! 
e  lady  you  would  gaiu,   well   niigtit  be  the    iltvil*i 

wife  I ' ' 

is  by  tke  secret  assistance  of  Siegfried,  and  bii 

'n-cap,  that  Gunthei  i  vaiiqui^h(.*3  and 

mbles  Ml  19  terrible  he  I  she  avenges  htT 

miliation  by  the  mure  gfried* 

Around  tht^  room  ai,  fuU-len*jth   poT- 

lits  of  the  other  prinei^  ma^s  who  figure 

the  Nibelungcn  Lied — ^  Us  they  may  well 

called)  for  their  extraonimi.    >■  sjiirit.,  and  truth 

character.     In  one  group  y  t  have  the  fierce 

agen,   the   courteous!   Dankwujl:,   and     between 

2m,  Volker  tutiiug  hia  viol  ]  of  Ixim  it  is  fsaid— 

Ider  and  trio  re  kjiight-like  fiddler^  never  ahene  th«  i 

upon. 

d  he  plays  a  uonspicuons  part  in  the  catastrophe 
the  poem. 

Opposite  to  thia  groQp^  we  have  queen  Uta,  tlie 
)ther  of  Chrimhildo,  between  her  soiiSt  Gemot 
d  Ghlselar  \  in  another  compartmeutt  Stegtuuod 
d  SighfelindT  the  father  and  motlier  of  Siegfried* 
Over  the  window  opposite  to  the  enlrancei 
agen  is  consulting  the  ifiermaids  of  the  Ds^ 
0  foretell  the  destruction  ^\i\c\v  SiiNvsAta  \ 
?ourt  of  Etzel :  and  lo^er  do^iv  on  «> 
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of  the  window,  King  Etzel  with  his  friend  Rudiger, 
and  those  faithful  companions  in  arms,  old  Hilde- 
brand  and  Dietrich  of  Bern.  The  power  of  in- 
vention, the  profound  feeling  of  character,  and 
extraordinary  antiquarian  knowledge  displayed  in 
these  figures,  should  be  seen  to  be  undei-stood. 
Those  which  most  struck  me  (next  to  Chrimhilde 
and  her  husband)  were  the  figures  of  the  daring 
Hagen  and  the -venerable  queen  Uta. 

On  the  ceiling,  which  is  vaulted,  and  enriched 
with  most  gorgeous  ornaments,  intermixed  with 
heraldic  emblazonments,  are  four  small  compart- 
ments in  fresco:  in  which  are  represented,  the 
marriage  of  Siegfried  and  Chrimhilde,  the  murder 
of  Siegfried,  the  vengeance  of  Chrimhilde,  and  the 
death  of  Chrimhilde.  These  are  painted  in  vivid 
colors  on  a  black  ground. 

On  the  whole,  on  looking  round  this  most 
splendid  and  interesting  room,  I  could  find  but 
one  fault :  1  could  have  wished  that  the  ornaments 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling  (so  rich  and  beautiful  to 
the  eye)  had  been  more  completely  and  consistently 
gothic  in  style ;  they  would  then  have  harmonized 
better  with  the  subjects  of  the  paintings. 

In  the  next  room  the  two  sides  are  occupied  by 
two  grand  frescos,  each  about  five-and-twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  covering  the  whole  wall.  In  the 
first,  Siegfried  brings  the  kings  of  Saxony  and 
Denmark  prisoners  to  the  court  o^  V\xiw  ^xjxv'Ocv^^ . 
The  second  represents  the  receptAOu  o^  >iX^^  Nvvi^i- 
Hous  Siegfried  by  the  two  ([ueens,  \3t.a  ^v\^  C\vvv» 
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llde.  This  h  tlm  first  ititerriew  of  the  lov^in, 
id  furnishes  oiu^  nl'  the  moat  admired  paacuigei*  in 
le  poem. 

And  now  the  beiiuteons  la<l>%  Itke  tha  rosf  mom, 
ispersed  the  miiity  clouds ;  Eind  ho  who  lonj^  hjid  botnt  1 
I  his  heart  the  utniiliM],  bfuibbVl  pain  find  cjnre, 
8  now  before  his  lijfCfi  sttxid  tJie  gloriotia  maiden  fjiir- 


rom  her  embroHered  gn 
nd  on  her  lovely  cheflk 
'^hoever  in  his  ^lowinj^ 
onfessed  that  fsiirer  m( 

nd  as  the  mooni  :it  night,  a 
nd  moves  the  niirky  clond 

and  stroni^i 
)  stood  before  bt^  maul  dm  s,  tint  ^ 
igher  swelled  the  coiiraga  Df  man^ 


i  dkl  i^lflM  m ! 
ged  lady  bright, 
cMjd  buftire  hh  sight*  j 

h  thi!:  stnrs  mnong, 
,  With  lustre  brig^Jit] 

id  without  cotiumTiet 
a  oh  amp  ion  there/* 


Between  the  two  doors  there  is  the  raarriag©  of 
iegfricd  and  Cliriuihilde.  Thfs  second  of  thcst. 
escos  is  nearly  finished;  of  the  otliers  I  otily  suw 
e  cartoons,  wbirh  are  ma 0:111  ficent.  The  third  to*^iji 
ill  contain,  arrriii*ft!fl  in  the  aame  manner,  thrt-e 
•and  frescos,  repiie^cnting  let-  Thp,  scene  in  whieh 
e  rash  curiosity  of  Chrimhilde  prevails  over  tlia 
scretion  of  her  hut^band,  and  he  givea  her  lb© 
ng  and  the  girdle  which  he  had  snatched  hs  tiw 
lies    from  tlie    vanquished    Brunhikle.*      2dlv* 

*  In  the  alterca.tion   between   the  two  quaeoBf  C| 
ists  of  possessing  these  trnphii^,  and  didpinf t  them  I 
er  mortified  rivftl-  for  wiiVch  liid^TEWntiTii*  *\v>(! 
Plains,  '•  her  hxishimd  wiis  In  W^Vi  fl^vipji,  Rtta.U_ 
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The  death  of  Siegfried,  assassinated  by  Hagen,  who 
stabs  the  hero  in  the  back,  as  he  stoops  to  drink 
from  the  forest-well.  And  3dly.  The  body  of 
Siegfried  exposed  in  the  cathedral  at  Worms,  and 
watched  by  Chrimhilde,  "  who  wept  three  days  and 
three  nights  by  the  corse  of  her  murdered  lord, 
without  food  and  without  sleep." 

The  fourth  room  will  contain  the  second  marriage 
of  Chrimhilde  ;  her  complete  and  sanguinary  ven- 
geance ;  and  her  death.  None  of  these  are  yet  in 
progress.  But  the  three  cartoons  of  the  death  of 
Siegfried ;  the  marriage  of  Siegfried  .  and  Chrim- 
hilde ;  and  the  fatal  curiosity  of  Chrimhilde,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  Professor  Sehnorr's  studio 
at  the  academy  ;  J  saw  at  the  same  time  his  picture 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
which  has  excited  great  admiration  here,  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  like  it ;  nor  do  I  think  that  Schnorr 
paints  as  well  in  oils  as  in  fresco — the  latter  is 
certainly  his  forte. 

Often  have  I  walked  up  and  down  these  superb 
rooms,  looking  up  at  Schnorr  and  his  assistants, 
and  watching  intently  the  preparation  and  the  pro- 
cess of  the  fresco  painting — and  often  I  thought, 
"  What  would  some  of  our  English  painters — Etty, 
or  Hilton,  or  Briggs,  or  Martin — O  what  would 
they  give  to  have  two  or  throe  hundred  feet  of 
space  before  them,  to  cover  at  will  with  grand  and 

ond  Wi<e.»'  This  treatment,  however,  -wTaVch  acexfta  \o\v«s<i\««^ 
quite  »  matter  of  course,  docs  not  dimin\s\i  ttie  torA  S^s^aX.^  ^"^ 
tt«  wUbf^nUber  Increasea  it. 
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glorious  creation^,— scenes  from  Ctiaucer,  or  Spen^ 
ser,  or  Shakspf^iire,  or  Mjkon,  proudly  conseioiifl 
that  they  ^vere  paiDting  for  their  country  and 
posterity T  spurrt  d  on  by  the  spirit  ot'  their  art  and 
national  euthiisiaBm,  and  generously  emulatit^g  hi 
each  other  I  Alas  !  how  different ! —  with  us  sitdtrH 
men  as  HtUcm  and  Etty  illustrate  anciuab,  and  the 
genius  of  Turner  s]^*'!'^^^  "^*^  %  vignette  ! 

Oct,    li. — ^Aceo  '  my    kind    irienr], 

Madame  do  K sted  by  Roekel,  the 

painter,  1  lusited  tl  d  ehapel  adjoining 

the  new  pal  at  y.     Ii  [or  r^^ihur  pffmdnri) 

in   fresco,  on   a  goia  gi\j  with  extraordinary 

richness  Jtnd  beavitVT  uniiUi^    the  old    GreeltT  or 
rather  Byzantine  manner,  with  the  old  Italian  style 
of  decoration.     It  reminded  nie,  in  iha   generali 
effect,  of  the  interior  of  St»  Mark'$  at  Venice, — ^J 
but,  of  course,  the  detaila  are  exi^euted  in  a  grande 
feeling,  and  in  a  much  higher  style  of  art.     The 
pillars  ari'  of  the  native  marble,  and  the  walls  will 
be   covered    with   a   kind   of   Mosaits   of    various 
marbles,  iutt^ruiixed  with  ornaments  in   relief,  in 
gilding.  In  colors — aU  combined^  and  hajTUQulzing 
together.  The  ceiliag  is  formed  of  two  large  doEoei 
or  cupolas-     in  the  first  h  repraeented  the  Old 
Testament :  in  the  very  centre,  the  Creator ;  in  A 
circle  round  him,  tbe  six  days'  creation.     Ai^nnd 
this  agaiik,  ni   a  lartjer  cir^/le,  the   building  of  the 
ark  ;  the  Deluge  ;  the  sacrifice  of  Noah ;  and  fl 
^rst  covenant.     In  the  four  coTxiftts,  \iyv^  toloe 
Ggures  of  the  patriarchs,  Noah,  A\)rak«inv,\a»»»i^« 


yle 
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JaeoV).  These  are  designed  in  a  very  grand  and 
severe  style.  The  second  cupola  is  dedicated  to 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  centre,  the  Redeemer : 
around  him  four  groups  of  cherubs,  three  in  each 
group.  We  were  on  the  scaffold  erected  for  the 
painters — near  enough  to  remark  the  extreme 
beauty  and  various  expression  in  these  heads, 
which  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  lost  when  viewed  from 
below.  Around,  in  a  circle,  the  twelve  apostles ; 
and  in  the  four  corners,  the  four  evangelists,  cor- 
responding with  the  four  patriarchs  in  the  other 
dome.  In  the  arch  between  the  two  domes,  as  con- 
necting the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  we  have  the 
Nativity  and  other  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  the  arch  at  the  farthest  cud  will  be  placed 
the  Crucifixion,  as  the  consummation  of  all. 

The  painter  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  entrusted,  is  Professor  Heinrich 
Hass,  (or  Hess,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Grerman  historical  painters.  He  was  then  employed 
in  painting  the  Nativity ;  stretched  upon  his  back 
on  a  sort  of  inclined  chair.  Notwithstanding  the 
inconvenience  and  even  peril  of  leaving  his  work 
while  the  plaster  was  wet,  he  came  down  from  his 
giddy  height  to  speak  to  us,  and  explained  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  whole.  I  expressed  my  honest 
admiration  of  the  genius,  and  the  grand  feeling  dis- 
played in  many  of  the  figures  ;  and,  in  particular, 
of  the  group  he  was  then  paint\\\«,  ol  ^\i\Ocv  \>afe 
extreme  simplicity  charmed  me*,  \>\3A.  a^ \vowc"s}0^"^  ^'V 
aipr&aeed  my  surprise  that  notWmg  new  \xv  xVv^  ^^"^ 
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eral  style  of  the  decoratioii  had  l^een  fltteinptec):^ 
a  representation  of  the   Omnipotent  Being   w; 
met-ely  excusable  in  more  simple  and  nnenli;;j^hten 
tinie^i,  when  the  qnilerstandjngg  of  meo  coakl  onl] 
be   adOresaed   tlirough   their  senses — and  merel 
tolerable,  ivhen  Michael  Angrelo  ga¥e  us  that  grai 
personification  of  Almighty  Power  moving  ''  on  tl 
winga  of  the  wind  "  tn  thf>  nfftatjcin  of  thfc  first  m 
But  now,  in  these  atoning  dmce,  it 

noL  .^0  well  to  venti  le  paths,  upon  whi« 

daring  Genius,  sup  blind  Faitli^  rushi- 

wilhiiuL  foar,  bc'causfe  doubt.     The  tbt oi 

of  religion  belongs  to  po  and  its  praeiitja 

painting.     I  was  struck  h;  vondeHul  i*tatclin 

of  the  ornanit^nti?  and  bortiera  used  in  dtvornting 
the^e  ?arrf^d  siibjecta  ^  they  arc  neither  (irt-ek,  nor 
golbiL",  nor  arabesque — but  fonipnped  inerelj  of 
simple  forms  and  straight  lines,  combined  in  uvery 
j)0ssiblc  mariTicr^  and  in  evi*ry  variety  of  pnrt.*  color- 
One  might  cad  them  Byzantine;  at  least,  rbcy 
minded  me  of  what  I  had  seeu  in  the  old  churu 
at  Venirc!  and  Fiaa» 

I  was  pleased  by  thft  amiable  and  open  nianners 
of  Profc'j^i^or  Hcss»  Much  of  bis  life  haa  been  £Fj>ent 
in  Italy,  and  be  speaks  Italian  well,  but  no  Kreuek 
In  general,  the  German  artists  abi^olutely  detest 
and  avoid  the  language  ^ud  literature  of  France, 
bu  t  almost  all  speak  Italian,  and  many  can  re^id.  if 
thiy  ilo  not  speak,  English.  He  told  me  that 
had  ^peut  two  years  ou  tbft  dct^Snu*  awV  etxrto 
^or  tbl:$  chapvl ;  be  had  been  pavwt\w^  V^x^ 


►lor*  ^j 
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for  the  last  two  years,  and  expected  to  he  ab^e  to 
finish  the  whole  in  about  two  years  and  a  half 
more:  thus  giving  six  years  and  a  half,  or  more 
probably  seven  years,  to  this  grand  task.  He  has 
four  pupils,  or  assistants,  besides  those  employed  in 
the  decorations  only. 

Oct.  15. — After  dinner  we  drove  through  the 
beautiful  English  garden — a  public  promenade — 
■which  is  larger  and  more  diversified  than  Kensing- 
ton Gardens ;  but  the  trees  are  not  so  fine,  being  of 
younger  growth.  A  branch  of  the  Isar  rolls  through 
this  garden,  sometimes  an  absolute  torrent,  deep 
and  rapid,  foaming  and  leaping  along,  between  its 
precipitous  banks,-  -sometimes  a  strong  but  gentle 
stream,  flowing  "  at  its  own  sweet  will "  among 
smooth  lawns.  Several  pretty  bridges  cross  it  with 
•*  airy  span ;  '*  there  are  seats  for  repose,  and  caffes 
and  houses  where  refreshment  may  be  had,  and 
where,  in  the  sunmier-time,  the  artisans  and  citizens 
of  Munich  assemble  to  dance  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ings ;-^altogether  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  a 
delightful  drive. 

In  the  evening  at  the  opera  with  the  ambassa- 
dress and  a  large  party.  It  was  the  queen's  fete,  and 
the  whole  court  was  present.  The  theatre  was 
brilliantly  illuminated — crowded  in  every  part :  in 
short,  it  was  all  very  gay  and  very  magnificent ;  as 
to  hearing  a  single  note  of  the  opera,  (the  Figaro,) 
that  was  impossible ;  so  I  resigueOi  m^-^^^  Vc»  \^^ 
coarersatjoD    around    me.      "  Are   ^oxx  ^ow<^.    <^ 
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bility  hail  ceaseil  not  fiQin  tbo  moment  we  enter^ 
the  box-  '<  Mai !  s\  je  raime  1— mais  avec  passion  i" 
And  then  without  pause  or  men  y  eontiTiuefl  the 
same  im't!S!9ant  flow  of  lipirituet  amall-t/ilk  wlvila 
Scheckiier-Waffori  and  Meiic,  now  b  rough  t  for  this 
first  time  into  iv.HjipeKtioti,  azid  emnlous  of  each- 
other,— one  pouring  fortJi  her  full  sostf^uftfo  warble, 
like  a  wood-lark,— -th^  fithar  rj^lUng  and  running 
divisions,  like    a  ni  ^vere  unltini^  thtnr 

powers  in  the  "  SuU*^"  though  1  could  nol 

hear,  I  rould  ^ee*   If  to-night  more  thai 

ever  by  the  singtilai^  lu^  'the  demeanor 

Madame  Scheekner-Wagen  he  is  not  remark- 
able for  beauty,  nor  is  there  £*,  r  thinjjf  of  the  ton* 
mon  maile-up  theatrioal  grace  iti  !jei' deportment- 
still  h'ss  does  she  remind  us  of  queen  Medei 
queen  Pasta,  I  tihould  say— the  imperial  svren  who 
drowned  her  own  identity  and  ours  together  in  her 
'*cup  of  enchanted  sounds;" — no— butScheckner- 
WageT)  treadle  the  stage  with  the  air  of  a  hifjli-br^^d 
lady,  to  whom  applause  or  cenifiire  are  things  in- 
different—and yet  with  an  exceeding  modesty*  la 
short,  I  never  saw  an  ati1ni,='s  who  inspired  such  an. 
immediate  and  iimsistible  feeling  of  respect  and 
interest  tor  the  individual  womttn.  1  do  not  say 
that  this  is  the  7ie  plys  ultra  of  goo<3  lifting — on  the' 
contrary ;  though  it  isj  a  mii?tiike  to  imagine  th; 
the  moral  chaiacter  of  an  actressi  or  a  singer  go** 
for  nothing  with  an  audieni;e^bnt  of  this  more 
some  future  time.  Madame  ScVieekuct'^  ^fcjU 
flinging  has  the  same  charactemtk  sim^VwixX^ 
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dignity ;  her  voice  is  of  a  fine  full  quality,  well  cul- 
tivated, well  managed.  I  have  known  her  a  little 
indolent  and  careless  at  times,  but  never  forced  or 
affected ;  and  I  am  told,  that  in  some  of  the  grand 
classical  Grerman  operas,  Gluck*s  Iphigenia,  for 
instance,  her  acting  as  well  as  her  singing  is  admir- 
able. 

I  wish,  if  ever  we  have  that  charming  Devrieut- 
Schroder  (and  her  vocal  suite)  again  in  England, 
they  would  give  us  the  Iphigenia,  or  the  Armida, 
or  the  Idomeneo.  She  is  another  who  must  be 
heard  in  her  native  music  to  be  justly  appreciated. 
Madame  Milder  was  a  third,  but  her  reign  is  past. 
This  extraordinary  creature  absolutely  could  not, 
or  would  not,  sing  the  modern  Italian  music ;  no 
one,  I  believe,  ever  heard  her  sing  a  note  of  Ros- 
ani  in  her  life.  Madame  Vespermann  is  here,  but 
she  sings  no  more  in  public.  She  was  formed  by 
Winter,  and  was  a  fine  classical  singer,  though  no 
original  genius  like  the  Milder ;  and  her  voice,  if  I 
may  judge  by  what  remains  of  it,  could  never  have 
been  of  first-rate  quality. 

Well — after  the  opera — while  scandal,  and  tea, 
and  refreshments  were  served  up  together — I  had 

a  long  conversation  with  Count on  the  politics 

and  statistics  of  Bavaria,  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
court,  the  characters  and  revenues  of  some  of  the 
leading  nobles — particularly  Count  d*Armansberg, 
the  former  minister,  (now  in  Greece  ta^k\v\«^  vi-jct^^ 
of  the  young  King  Otho,)  and  Prvivvie.  N^  sJ^^t^^kv^v, 
the  present  minister  of  the  interior.     ^^  CjiVi^viT^'^ 
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Bavaria  arts  th* 
imily.  The  anniiH 
an<l-Taxis  amount 
lorins,  and   he  Inyi 


the  king's  extremely  versatile  characitGr,  and 
vivacii^j  and   lamented  hh  present  utipcipiiUritj  i 
with  the  liWval  party  in  Germany,  the  disputeta  I 
between  him  and  the  Chambers,  aod  the  opUiiona 
entertained  ot  the  recent  coid'erenccs  between  thai 
king  and  hif*  brotlver-jn4aw,  the  Emperor  of  Au^J 
tria,  at  Lint 2,  &e*     I  Ic.arnt  mtif  h   that  wm  new^ 
much  that  wh.^  intereatinff  to  ma,  but  do  not  under* 
stand  these  ni altera  1  '  to  say  any  thing 

more  about  thum. 

The  two  rleli(*flt 
Tour-and-Tivxis,  ana  tt 
revenue  of  ili^^  Prince  u 
to  upwards  of  five  millions 
out  about  a  mill  ion  and  a  hau  y  tm']y  m  land, 
seldom  or  nevi-r  ooTne^s  to  Munieh,  Vjut  resitieitJ 
chiefly  on  hjy  enormous  estate?!,  or  at  Hali^bon, , 
which  is  hi!^'  inetropoHsj — in  fact,  this  rich  and'l 
powerful  noble  is  little  leas  than  a  sovereign  priaea  i 
*  »  ^ 

16. — I  wont  with  Madame  von  A and  her 

daughters  to  thL*  Briinstbctcin,  or  *'  Society  of 
Arts."  A  similar  institntion  of  amateurs  and  artiats, 
maintained  hy  subscription ,  exists,  1  believe*  in  aU 
the  principal  cities  ot*  Germany.  Tho  young  arti^ 
exhibit  their  works  here,  whether  pictures,  models, 
or  engravings.  Some  of  these  are  reiiK^v(!<l  and 
replaced  by  othpi^  almost  every  day,  so  that  thena 
is  a  constant  variety.  As  yet,  however^  1  hav 
seen  no  vay  strjfeingH  though  mvwv  -^Iti^iiaw^  di 
tures;  bat  I  haw  ad<iod  sevv.*rii\  \\amti*\iaTe 
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of  German  artists.  *  To-day  at  the  Kunstverein, 
there  was  a  series  of  small  pictures  framed  together, 
the  subjects  from  Victor  Hugo's  romance  of  Notre 
Dame.  These  attracted  general  attention,  partly 
as  the  work  of  a  stranger,  partly  from  their  own 
merit,  and  the  popularity-  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
painter,  M.  Couder,  is  a  young  Frenchman,  now 
on  his  return  from  Italy  to  Paris.  I  u;iderstand 
that  he  has  obtained  leave  to  paint  one  of  the 
frescos  in  the  Pinakothek,  as  a  trial  of  skill.  Of 
the  designs  from  Notre  Dame,  the  central  and 
largest  picture  is  the  scene  in  the  garret  between 
Phoebus  and  Esmeralda,  when  the  former  is  stabbed 
by  the  priest  Frollo:  one  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  admirable  subject  for  painting,  if  properly 
treated;  but  this  is  a  failure  in  effect  and  in  char- 
acter. It  fails  in  effect  because  the  light  is  too 
generally  diffused: — it  is  daylight,  not  lamplight. 
The  monk  ought  to  have  been  thrown  completely 
into  shadow,  only  just  visible,  terribly,  mysteriously 
visible,  to  the  spectator.  It  fails  in  character,  be- 
cause the  figure  of  Esmeralda,  instead  of  the 
elegant,  fragile,  almost  ethereal  creature  she  is 
described,  rather  reminds  us  of  a  coarse  Italian 
contadina ;  and,  for  the  expression — a  truly  poeti- 
cal painter  would  have  averted  the  face,  and  thrown 
the  whole  expression  into  the  attitude.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  of  such  a  subject,  the 
painter  has  made  a  cold  picture,  merely  by  xvtit 

•  This  list  will  be  subjoined  at  tYve  exvOi  ot  VJcv»i*vi  '^\v*!wsJwji^ 
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feeling  the  boiincfe  witbm  Tvlucb  he  Dught 
kept.  The  small  pictures  are  much  bf^ttf?i%  par- 
ticularly  the  Sacliet  embmcing  h^r  t'hiid,  and  the 
tumult  in  front  of  Notre  Dama.  There  were  some 
other  striking  pictures  by  the  same  artisf,  partii'u- 
larly  Chilperic  and  Fri^degoode  atrangliag  the 
young  queen  GalsuintJeT  painted  mth  slicjcking 
skill  and  truth.  Th^*  taa^f-  Tr^r  horrorss,  whith  \i 
now  the  reifrnmg  u  neh  art  and  French 

literature,  ^nake  iij  jfensibUiJ&^^  woi 

they  are  so  fond  oft  ?nsjbiUty  eaiinot 

great  whioh   requuw  ictravagant    -^f/w 

Paintei-s  and  authors,  !     They  remind 

of  the  scTiti mental  negresse  qneen  Caratlus^  m 
the  Tale  of  Vatbek — '^  qui  avaient  nn  gout  particu- 
lier  ponr  les  pestilenee-s."  Couder,  however,  has 
undoubted  tiUeiiL  Ilijs  portrait  of  de  Klenze^ 
painted  sintje  lie  eaoie  bercj  is  all  but  alive. 

In  the  evening  at  the  theatre  with  M.  and  Mad. 
S— — .  Wv  had  Karl  von  HoUei^B  melo-drania  of 
Lenore*  (bunded  on  Burger's  well-known  ball  at!  ;— 
but  witii  rhe  omission  of  the  speetre,  wbieb  was 
sometbirsg  like  acting  Hamlet  '*  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  letl  out,  by  particular  clesiw.'*  Lenorr  is, 
however^  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  efteetlvo  of 
the  pelites  pthceit  I  have  seen  here — vory  tragical 
and  dolorous  of  eourHO,  MadlL  Sf.'hollcr  acted  Le- 
nore  with  more  feeling  and  power  than  I  thought 
was  in  l^er.  Thej'c  is  a  mad  sccnct  in  whieh  si 
fancies  her  iover  at  her  window,  ca.V\uv^t<\  her> 
the  spectre  calls  in  the  ballad — 
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"  Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  Leonore?  " 

And  which  was  so  fine  as  a  picture,  and  so  well 
acted,  that  it  quite  thrilled  me — no  easy  matter. 
Holtei  is  one  of  the  first  dramatists  in  Germany  for 
comedies,  melo-dramas,  farces,  and  musical  pieces. 
In  this  particular  department  he  has  no  rival.  He 
played  to-night  himself,  being  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  sung  his  popular  Mantel  Lied,  or  cloak-song, 
wliich,  like  his  other  songs,  may  be  heard  from  one 
end  of  Germany  to  the  other. 

18. — A  grand  military  fdte.  Tlie  consecration 
of  the  great  bronze  obelisk,  which  the  king  has 
erected  ju  the  Karoline-Platz,  to  the  glory  and  the 
memory  of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  Bavarian 
conscript*  who  followed,  or  rather  were  dragged 
by.  Napoleon  to  the  fatal  Russian  campaign  in 
1812.  Of  these,  about  six  thousand  returned  alive : 
most  of  them  mutilated,  or  with  diseases  which 
shortened  their  existence.  Of  many  thousands  no 
account  ever  reached  home.  They  perished,  God 
knows  how  or  where.  There  was,  in  particular,  a 
detachment,  or  a  battery  of  six  thousand  Bavarians, 
so  completely  destroyed  that  it  was  as  if  the  earth 
had  swallowed  them,  or  the  snows  had  buried  them, 
for  not  one  remained  to  tell  the  tale  of  how  or 
where  they  died.  Of  those  who  did  return,  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  survive,  of  whom  four 
hundred  continue  in  the  army;  the  rest  had  re- 
turned to  their  civil  pursuits,  atvv\.  \\^^i  \>^^<3vsia 
peasants  or  trndosmon   in   differeivV  \>wiA*   e»l  'Cw 
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kingdom.  Now,  it  appeaifSf  tiiat  several  liundr 
of  these  moil  have  arrived  in  MuniL'h  within  the 
last  few  daj  ri  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony: and  some,  from  the  mere  B*?nttnieiit  of 
honor,  have  travelled  from  alar — ^ven  from  Upper 
Bavaria  and  tlie  Flemish  Pi^viiicea,  a  diataneii  of 
more  than  i eighty  leagued,  (two  hundred  and  fifly^  j 
miles.)  On  tills  occasion,  accordltig  to  the  arraugjlN^^ 
ments  previuualy  .  eteran  soldiei-s  who 

remained  in  the  j  Jono  to  be  admitted 

within  the  enelosi  i^vttOriumenL     The 

others,  I  bt'lievti  a.  inndrod  in  number^ 

who  had  quitttrd  the  >ut  who  bad  equaU 

fought,  suflft^ed,  bled,  i  ime  diaastroua  exp 

dition,  demanded^  verj'  tiuv  illy,  the  same  pnvi- 
lege.  It  yfi\^  refused ;  because  forsooth  tUey  Lad 
no  unifonnss,  atid  the  unseemly  intrusion  of  drub 
coats  and  blue  worsted  stockings  among  epaulettea 
and  feathers  and  embroidered  facing!*,  would  cer- 
tainly spoil  tiic  symmetry — tlie  effect  of  the  coup 
(Toed !  Tlicy  i!omplainedj  murmured  ftloud^  re- 
sisted; and  :ill  night  thor*;  was  fighting  in  the 
streets  and  taverns  between  them  and  the  police. 
This  morning  tliey  went  up  in  a  body  to  Marshal 
Wrede,  (wlio  is  said  to  have  betrayed  the  amay,) 
and  were  renvo}/es*  They  then  went  up  to  the 
palace ;  and  at  la^  at  a  lat«  hour  this  morning, 
the  king  gave  orders  that  they  shoidd  bo  admittifd 
within  the  circle ;  but  it  was  too  late — ^the  aflB^ 
had  sunk  deep.  The  penmaalon,  which  m 
Srst  instance  ought  indeed  \o  \iaNe  \ife«ti  t«:J^ 
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invitation,  now  seemed  forced,  ungraceful,  and  un- 
gracious. There  was  a  palpable  cloud  of  discon- 
tent over  all;  for  the  popular  feeling  was  with 
them.  For  myself,  a  mere  stranger,  such  was  my 
indignation,  the  whole  proceeding  appeared  to  ,me 
80  heartless,  so  unkingly,  so  unkind,  and  my  sym- 
pathy with  these  brave  men  was  so  profound,  that 
I  could  scarce  persuade  myself  to  go ; — however,  I 
went.  I  had  been  invited  to  view  the  ceremony 
from  the  balcony  of  the  French  ambassador's  house, 
which  is.  exactly  opposite  to  the  obelisk. 

I  had  indulged  my  ill-humor  till  it  was  late ; 
already  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  Karoline- 
Platz  were  occupied  by  the  military,  and  my  car- 
riage was  stopped.  As  1  was  within  lift}'  yards  of 
the  ambassador's  house,  it  did  not  much  signify, 
and  I  dismissed  the  carriage ;  but  they  would  not 
allow  the  lacquais  to  pass.  Wondering  at  all  these 
precautions  I  dismissed  him  too.  A  little  further 
on  I  was  myself  stopped,  and  civilly  commanded  to 
turn  back.  I  pleaded  that  I  only  wished  to  enter 
the  house  to  which  I  pointed.  "  It  was  impossible.** 
l^ow,  what  had  I  not  cared  for  a  moment  before 
became  at  once  an  object  to  be  attained,  and  which 
I  was  resolved  to  attain.  I  was  really  curious  and 
anxious  to  see  how  all  this  would  end,  for  the  in- 
different or  lowering  looks  of  the  crowd  had  struck 
me.  I  observed  to  a  well-dressed  man,  who  po- 
litely tried  to  make  way  for  me,  tVvaX.  \\.  'sn^^  ^\x?fia!^ 
to  see  so  much  severity  of  discv^>\T\^  ^  ^  '^^ 
i®te.  **Fuhlic  f^te!**  he  repcaVfcd  ^>i>D^  ^^'' 
18 
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n'est  paB 


bitterness;  *' Je  vous  demaode  pardon,  mad  a 
c'est  une  i^ta  pour  q«elque»  uub,  mais;  oe  n'e 
une  f<§te  pour  nous^  oe  n'est  paa  pnur  k^  peupiti  - " 
At  lengtli  1  fortunately  met  an  otficer»  with  whom 
I  was  sliL'ht.ly  acquainted,  ivho  immediate?! y  eon- 
ducted  me  to  the  door.  The  s^peetach^  merely  as 
a  spectacle t  wag  not  striking ;  but  to  me  it  bad  a 
peculiar  intereit.  There  was  a  raised  plattbnii  on 
one  side  for  the  qu  cr  children,  who*  at* 

tended  b}-  n  numeroi..  rere  E^peetators.     An 

outer  circle  was  for"  several  re|ritnent^  of 

guards,  ami  within  t  the  soldiers  who  had 

served  in  KiisHia  were  up  near  the  obelisk » 

which  wai^  covered  for  i  esent  with  a  tarpaal- 

ing.  But  all  my  attention  i9  fixed  on  the  dis^ 
banded  «oMiers  without  uniforms^  who  stood  to- 
gether in  a  dark  dense  column,  contrastinjx  with  tho 
glittering  atid  gorgeoua  array  of  thoae  aronnd  them. 
The  king  rcjdi*  into  the  circle,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Fi-ince  Charles^  the  arch-duke  Francis  of 
Austria,  ^Tnrshal  Wrede,  and  followed  by  a  troop 
of  generiil^,  ei^ucrries,  &e.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  and  not  a  shout  waa  rabed  to  greet  him. 
A  few  of  the  disbanded  soldiers,  who  were  nearest 
to  him,  took  oir  their  hata,  others  kept  them  on. 
The  trumpets  sounded  a  salute  :  the  bands  struck 
up  our  "  God  save  the  King,*'  which  ia  nationalised 
as  the  loyal  anthem  all  over  Germany*  The  can- 
vas covering  fell  at  once,  and  displayed  the  obeli 
wMcb  is  entirely  of  bronze,  xaVaed  xiipoii  four  pn 
ite  steps.     It  bears  a  simpVe  \tv^Ti\>VAOti.   \ 
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it  is  **  Ludwig  I.,  king,  to  the  soldiers  of  Bavana 
who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  ; "  or  nearly  to 
that  purpose.  Marshal  Wrede  then  aUghted  from 
his  horse  and  addressed  the  soldiers.  This  was  a 
striking  moment ;  for  while  the  outer  circle  of  mili- 
tary remained  immoveable  as  statues,  the  soldiers 
within,  both  those  with,  and  those  without  uniforms, 
finding  themselves  out  of  ear-shot,  advanced  a  few 
steps,  and  then  breaking  their  ranks,  pressed  for- 
ward in  a  confused  mass,  surrounding  the  king  and 
his  officers,  in  the  most  eager  but  respectful  manner. 
I  could  not  distinguish  one  sentence  of  the  ha- 
rangue, which,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  any  thing 
rather  than  satisfactory. 

I  heard  it  remarked  round  me  that  the  Duke  de 
Leuchtenberg,  (the  son  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,) 
was  not  present,  neither  as  one  of  the  royal  cortege 
nor  as  a  spectator. 

The  whole  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
day  was  cold;  and,  in  truth,  the  ceremony  was 
cold,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  Karoline- 
Platz  is  so  large  that  not  a  third  part  of  the  open 
space  was  occupied.  Had  the  people,  who  lingered 
snllen  and  discontented  outside  the  military'  barrier, 
been  admitted  under  proper  restrictions,  it  had 
been  a  grand  and  imposing  sight ;  but  perhaps  the 
king  is  following  the  Austrian  tactics,  and  seeking 
to  crash  systematically  every  thing  like  feeling  or 
enthusiasm  in  his  people.  I  know  TvC)\.\\sy«>wi^^^^ 
manage  it;  for  he  is  himself  t\\e  \eT^  ww'C\\|cAs«»  ^sR 
Austrian  care/e.ssness  and  8\vig^&\vwvi?s>  *.  "^  x^x^^ 
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tntbusiast— fimd  of  in tellectual  ex citemen t— fi 
novelty — witli  no  natural  taste^  one  woult]  think, 
for  Metteniich*$  vieiflcries.  If  he  adopt  Austrian 
principles,  his  theory'  and  his  prciCtice,  hisi  pr^^ept 
and  example,  will  always  be  at  varian<?e.  At  ths 
i;onrlusioQ  of  the  ceremony  th*>  king  and  hi^  suite 
rode  up  to  tbe  platform  and  sainted  tlie  queen: 
aiul  when  she — ^who  h  ^o  universally  and  truly  be- 
loved here  that  ]  t/i-iit^ve  w  >eople  would  die  for 
her  at  any  lini^ — rose  to  c^t  j.artj  I  heard  a  cheer, 
the  first  and  last  this  day  !  The  di&handed  r^oltliers 
api>roathed  tlie  platform,  at  first  timidly  by  two^^ 
anil  threes,  and  then  in  p^eat  nuinbeTs,  taking  ci^^| 
their  hats*  She  stood  up,  leaning  on  the  princess 
MatiUla,  and  bowed.  The  i-oyal  cortege  tben  dis- 
appeared.  Th*'.  military  bands  struck  up,  and  one 
battalion  after  another  filed  off.  I  expire t^d  that 
the  crowfl  would  have  rushed  in,  but  the  people 
seemed  completely  chilled  and  disgusted.  Only  a 
few  appeared.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  obelisk 
was  lefl  alone  in  its  solitude. 

1  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  Madame  de  V — , 
and  returned  home  quite  tired  and  depressed. 

I  understand  this  morning  (Saturday)  that  the 
king  has  ordered  a  gratuity  and  dinner  to  be  given 
to  the  disbanded  soldiers.  I  hope  it  is  true,  King 
Louis!  You  ought  at  least  to  understand  your 
metier  de  Roi  better  than  to  degrade  the  "  pomp 
aiid  circumstance  of  glorious  war  "  in  the  eyes  of 
your  people,  and  make  them  fee\  fot  ^\i9bt  «i  ^^oor 
recompence  they  ntiay  figVit,  VAee^V  Oa^— >a^^%.^ 
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at  once  victims  and  executioners  in  the  contests  of 
royal  and  ambitious  gamblers ! 

I  saw  to-day,  at  the  house  of  the  court  banker, 
Eichthal,  a  most  charming  picture  by  the  Baroness 
de  Freyberg,  the  sister  of  my  good  friend,  M. 
Stunts.  It  is  a  Madonna  and  child — ^loveliest  of 
subjects  for  a  woman  and  a  mother ! — she  is  sure  to 
put  her  heart  into  it,  at  least ;  but,  in  this  particular 
picture,  the  surpassing  delicacy  of  touch,  the  soft- 
ness and  purity  of  the  coloring,  the  masterly  draw- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  child  equalled  the  feeling  and  the  expression — 
and,  in  truth,  surprised  me.  Madame  de  Freyberg 
gave  this  picture  to  her  father,  who  is  not  rich, 
and,  unhappily,  blind.  Of  him,  the  present  pos- 
sessor purchased  it  for  fifteen  hundred  florins, 
(about  140/.)  and  now  values  it  at  twice  the  sum. 
In  the  possession  of  her  brother,  I  have  seen  others 
of  her  productions,  and  particularly  a  head  of  one 
of  his  children,  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  very 
much  in  the  old  Italian  style. 

-  In  the  evening,  a  very  lively  and  amusing  soirie 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Martins.  We  had  some  very 
good  music.  Young  Vieux-temps,  a  pupil  of  De 
Beriot,  was  well  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of 
amateurs.  I  met  here  also  a  young  lady  of  whom 
I  had  heard  much — Josephine  Lang,  looking  so 
gentle,  so  unpretending,  so  imperturbable,  that  na 
one  would  have  accused  or  suapec^fe^^aet  QS.\i««v^ 
one  of  the  Muses  in  disguise,  \i\i\}^  ^^  ^^'^  ^'^^ 
to  the  piano,  and  sang  her  own  \>ea.\x^^^^^  ^^^  ^"^ 
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inal  compositions  in  a  style  peculiaT  to 
She  is  a  musicicin  by  nature,  by  cbdee^  and  by  pro- 
fession^ exercising  ber  rare  tat  en  t  witb  as  mucb 
modesty  as  good-nature.  The  painter  Zioimer- 
mann,  ivho  has  a  magnificent  bum  vcnco,  ^ting  ior 
me  Mi^on'a  song — ^*  Kennsl  du  dai*  Land  !  "  And^ 
lastly,  whii^li  was  tbe  most  inleT-esting  amusement 
of  the  evmiing,  *'     "  "  ^ltef  read  aloud  tho 

second  act  of  Goe  He  read  most  ad- 

mirably, and  witb  :  h  kept  attention  en- 

chained,  enchanter  as  genuine  readiugp 

He  kept  equally  ei ng  and  of  declauui^H 

tion.  ^1 

OcL  20,  Sunfiai/^—J  went  th  M,  Stantz  to  hear 
a  grand  mass  at  the  royal  chapel.  ^_ 

^H 

21.^ It  rained  this  morning:  —  went  to  the 
gallery,  and  ainnacid  myself  for  two  hours  walking 
up  and  down  the  rooms,  somc^timt?^  paus^ing  npon 
my  favorite,  pictnresj  sometimes  abandoned  to  the 
reveries  sij^gcsted  by  theiie  glorious  creations  of 
the  human  intellect. 

'T-wofi  like  the  bright  procession 
Of  Bkicy  visions  in  n  sulomn  droam, 
From  wliioh  mau.  wake  a=^  from  a  pnnidifle, 
And  draw  freak  strength  to  tread  the  thoma  of  tU^  1 

WInle  looking  at  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  E"^ 
bens,  I  remembered  'w\iat  tW  V)\ocrca.^\jftTO  asser 
of  this  most  wonderful  man — ^t\iaX.\i^«'p^fe^x>ss 
seven   latigunges,  besides  bemg,  ^to^oww^^  ^ 
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lu  many  sciences,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
diplomatists  of  his  time.  Before  he  took  up  his 
palette  in  the  morning,  he  was  accustomed  to  read, 
or  hear  read,  some  fine  passages  out  of  the  ancient 
poets ;  and  thus  releasing  his  soul  from  the  tram- 
mels of  low-thoughted  care,  he  let  her  loose  into 
the  airy  regions  of  imagination. 

What  Goethe  says  of  poets,  must  needs  be  ap- 
plicable to  painters.  He  says,  "  If  we  look  only 
at  the  principal  productions  of  a  poet,  and  neglect 
to  study  himself,  his  character,  and  the  circum- 
stances with  which  he  had  to  contend,  we  fall  into 
a  sort  of  atheism,  which  forgets  the  Creator  in  his 
creation.'* 

I  think  most  people  admire  pictures  in  this  sort 
of  atheistical  fashion ;  yet  next  to  loving  pictures, 
and  all  the  pleasure  they  give,  and  revelling  in  all 
the  feelings  they  awaken,  all  the  new  ideas  with 
which  they  enrich  our  mental  hoard — next  to  this, 
or  equal  with  it,  is  the  inexhaustible  interest  of 
studying  the  painter  in  his  works.  It  is  a  lesson 
in  human  nature.  Almost  eveiy  picture  (which  is 
the  production  of  mind)  has  an  individual  charac- 
ter, reflecting  the  predominant  temperament — nay, 
sometimes,  the  occasional  mood  of  the  artist,  its 
creator.  Even  portrait  painters,  renowned  for 
their  exact  adherence  to  nature,  will  be  found  to 
have  stamped  upon  their  portraits  a  general  axvd 
distinguishing  character.  T\ieTe  \s,  \ie«v^^"^  "^^ 
pbjraiognomy  of  the  individua\  T«i^Teafc^'Wd\'»  "^ 
pbjraogDOmy,  if  J  ,„ay    so    oxy>to.«r  vcv>^c\^%  o<^ 
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picture ;  dt!  tee  ted  at  once  by  the  mere  cotindssea 
as  a  diatinetion  of  lufttinet'j  style,  execution  :  bat 
of  which  tiiB  refteetlng  and  philosopbical  observer 
might  discover  the  key  in  the  mind  or  life  of  the 
individual  painter. 

In  the  head,"^  of  Titianf  what  aubtlety  of  intcU 
mixed  with  acntiment  and  passion  1    Jn  those 
VelasqutZi  what  rlili^alivMia  nraDdeui'T  what  hig^b 
hearted  contempli  a  Ribera  painted 

head — what  powt.  ice  I      In  thosie 

Giorgioii4j,  wliat   pi  'ii^g'      T^  thc^e 

Guido,  what  elysiau  gi-w^f  n  tho^c  of  Ruben 
what  eutigy  of  intellect—  t  vigorous  ViCv. !  Ta 
those  of  Vsndyko,  what  uigu-bred  eli^gauce  I  In 
those  of  Rembrandt,  what  inteui^e  individuality  i 
Could  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  have  painted  a  vixen 
without  giving  btjr  a  touch  of  iientiment  ?  Would 
not  Sir  Tboniai5  Lawrence  have  given  refinement 
to  a  cook-maid  ?  I  do  believe  that  Opie  would 
have  made  even  a  calf's  head  look  sensible,  as 
Gainsborough  made  our  queen  Charlotte  look 
picturesque. 

If  I  should  whisper  that  since  I  came  to  Ger- 
many I  have  not  seen  one  really  fine  modern  por- 
trait, the  Germans  would  never  forgive  me ;  they 
would  fall  upon  me  with  a  score  of  great  names — 
Wach,  Stieler,  Vogel,  Schadow — and  beat  me,  like 
Chrimhilde,  "  black  and  blue."  But  before  they 
are  angry,  and  absolutely  condemn  me,  I  wish  they 
would  place  one  ^of  their  own  mo&t  9At£l\t«<V  -^t- 
traits  beside  those  of  Titian  ot  Vaxv^yV^,  ot  <i«B 
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to  £nglan(l,  and  look  upon  our  school  of  portrai- 
ture here !  I  think  they  would  allow,  that  with  all 
tlieir  merits,  they  are  in  the  wrong  road.  Admira- 
ble, finished  drawing ;  wonderful  dexterity  of  hand ; 
exquisite  and  most  conscientious  truth  of  imitation, 
they  have ;  but  they  abuse  these  powers.  They  do 
not  seem  to  feel  the  application  of  the  highest, 
grandest  principles  of  art  to  portrait  painting — 
they  think  too  much  of  the  accessories.  Are  not 
these  clever  and  accomplished  men  aware  that  imi- 
tation may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cease  to  be  nature 
— ^to  be  error,  not  truth  ?  For  instance,  by  the 
common  laws  of  vision  I  can  behold  perfectly  only 
one  thing  at  a  time.  If  I  look  into  the  face  of  a 
person  I  love  or  venerate,  do  I  see  first  the  em- 
broidery of  the  canezou  or  the  pattern  on  the 
waistcoat?  if  not — why  should  it  be  so  in  a  pic- 
ture ?  The  vulgar  eye  alone  is  caught  by  such 
misplaced  skill — the  vulgar  artist  only  ought  to 
seek  to  captivate  by  such  means. 

These  would  sound  in  England  as  the  most  trite 
and  impertinent  remarks — the  most  self-evident 
propositions:  nevertheless  they  are  truths  which 
the  generality  of  the  German  portrait  painters  and 
their  admirers  have  not  yet  felt. 

*  «  «  « 

I  drove  with  my  kind-hearted  friends,  M.  and 
Madame    Stuntz,   to    Thalkirchen,    the    country- 
house  of  the  Baron  de  Freyberg.     TV^a  \<i?A  ^x«- 
sued  the  banks  of  the  rapid,  irwpelvxovx^  Asax  ^  "^^^^ 
Oie  range  of  the  Tyrolian  alps  \>owxv^e;^  ^^  "^^ 
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pect  before  us*  An  hour's  drive  brought 
Thalkircheii,  wUt^re  we  were  obviously  quite  ud- 
expected,  but  tbat  waa  nothing : — J  was  at  once 
received  as  a  friend,  aud  intrmlucetl  without  cere- 
mony to  Mritkiuy  de  Prey  berg's  paintinj^-rtJom- 
Though  now  tlie  fond  mother  of  a  larj^e  Uitle 
family,  she  still  finds  some  motoente  to  divote  to^ 
her  art.     Oll   her  easfd  wAii  the  portrait  of  th^^^f 

Countess  M- (the  sjsier  oi  De  Freyberja:)  witli 

her   child]   bt?autj fully    painted — partieularly    the 
latter.    In  the  game  room  was  an  unfinished 
trait  of  M*  de  Freyberg,  eviilently  painted  cq\ 
amore,  and  full  of  apint  and  uhariu-^ter ;  a  head 
Cupid,  and  a  piping  boy,  quite  io  the  Italian 
ler  and  Jeelirig;  and  a  picture  of  the  biith  of 
Fohn,  exc[ II i tritely  finii^hed.     I  wail  raost  struck  by 
the  heads  of  two  Greeks — nierubers,  I  believe,- of 
the  deputation   to  King  Otho — painted  with  her 
peculiar  delicacy  and  transparency  of  color,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  breadth  of  style  and  a 
freedom  in   the  handling,  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen   among   the    German   portrait  painters.      A 
glance  over  a  portfolio  of  loose  sketches  and  un- 
finished  designs   added   to  my  estimation   of  her 
talents.     She  excels  in  children — her  own  serving 
her   as  models.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  of  this 
gifted   woman,   that    while    she    equals  Angelica 
Kaufiman  in  grace  and  delicacy,  she  far  exceeds 
her  in  power ,  both  of  drawing  and  coloring.     She 
reminded  me  more  of  the  Sofoma)oat,*  WX.  \\,  U  a 

*  Sofoniaha  Augusciola,  one  of  the  moat  c\ia.TOv\\\%  «A  vw^ 
paioters.     She  died  in  1626,  at  tY\c  fl«»  ot  t\\x\«\iS-«a»«- 
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different,  and,  I  think,  a  more  delicate  style  of 
color,  than  I  have  observed  in  the  pictures  of  the 
latter. 

We  had  coffee,  and  then  strolled  through  the 
grounds — ^the  children  plajnng  around  us.  If  I 
was  struck  by  the  genius  and  accomplishments  of 
Madame  de  Freyberg,  I  was  not  less  charmed  by 
the  frank  and  noble  manners  of  her  husband,  and 
his  honest  love  and  admiration  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  despite  of  all  prejudices  of  birth  and 
rank. 

In  this  truly  German  dwelling  there  was  an  ex- 
treme simplicity,  a  sort  of  negligent  elegance,  a 
pictui'esque  and  refined  homeliness,  the  presiding 
influence  of  a  most  poetical  mind  and  eye  every 
where  visible,  and  a  total  indifference  to  what  we 
English  denominate  comfort ;  yet  with  the  obvious 
presence  of  that  crowning  comfort  of  all  comforts 
—cordial  domestic  love  and  union — which  im- 
pressed me  altogether  with  pleasant  ideas,  long 
after  borne  in  my  mind,  and  not  yet,  nor  ever  to 
be,  effaced.  How  little  is  needed  for  happiness, 
when  we  have  not  been  spoiled  in  the  world,  nor 
our  tastes  vitiated  by  artificial  wants  and  habits ! 
When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  and  De  Frey- 
berg was  handing  me  to  the  carriage,  he  made  me 
advance  a  few  steps,  and  pause  to  look  round  ;  he 
pointed  to  the  western  sky,  still  flushed  with  a 
bright  geranium  tint,  between  tW  acc^iet  ^w^  *^^ 
rose ;  while  against  it  lay  t\ie  dark,  ^xjir^vi  ovsiClvvc^ 
af  the  Tjrrolian  mountains.     A.  \)TaTvc\i  o^  ^^^*^"  ^^ 
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which  just  a  Love  the  house  overttowed  and  spread 
itself  idta  a  wide  stiU  pool  nnn'oned  in  its  clt-ar 
bosom  not  ouly  th*j  glowing  Bky  and  the  liugr  tinrk 
mountains,  and  the  banks  and  tree^t  blended  into 
black  loi-mless  masses,  but  the  ve.ry  star»  above  our 
heads ; — ^it  wa'?  a  heaverdy  seen** ! — '■'■  You  wlU  oot 
forget  tliisj"  said  Be  Freyberg^  sieeing  I  was  touched 
to  the  heart ;  '*  you  w^'^  ^^""^  of  it  when  you  are  in 
Englaii(l>  and  in  i^cainu^  ii  you  will  perhaps  re- 
member us— who  will  not  forget  yQu/  Ai 
madam  1^  3  " 

Afterwards  to  the  opera  i  it  was  Herold'a  "*  X\ 
pa : "  noisy,  riotous  uiuaie^  which  I  hate.  I  thought 
Madanie  Scrheekoer's  powers  mi^^iplaced  in  this 
opera — yat  sha  sang  magnificently. 

Spent  the  morning  with  Dr.  Martiixa,  looking 
over  thki  biisantifnl  plates  and  illuatratlons  of  hii 
travels  atid  scientific  works.  It  appeal^  trom  what 
he  told  me,  that  the  institution  of  the  botanic  gar- 
den is  recent,  and  is  owing  to  the  late  king  Max- 
Joseph,  who  was  a  generous  patron  of  scientifio 
and  benevolent  institutions — as  munificent  as  his 
son  is  magnificent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  Mu- 
nich, is  the  tomb  of  Eugene  BeauhamaiSf  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael.  It  is  by  Thorwaldson,  and 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  It  is  finely 
placed,  and  all  the  parts  are  admirable :  but  I  think 
it  wants  completeness  and  entireness  of  effect,  and 
does  not  tell  its  story  weW.  \3i^n  a  \o^t^  ^^i^«i9uS 
there  Is  first,  in  the  centre,  the  co\Q^»a\^k®xwi  q& 
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dako  stepping  forward  ;  one  hand  is  pressed  upon 
bis  heart,  and  the  other  presents  the  civic  crown — 
(but  to  whom  ?) — liis  military  accoutrements  lie  at 
bis  feet.  The  drapery  is  admirably  managed,  and 
the  attitude  simple  and  full  of  dignity.  On  his  left 
is  the  beautiful  and  well-known  group  of  the  two 
genii,  Jjove  and  Life,  looking  disconsolate.  On  the 
right,  the  seated  muse  of  History  is  inscribing  the 
virtues  and  exploits  of  the  hero ;  and  as,  of  all  the 
satellites  of  Napoleon,  Eugene  has  left  behind  the 
fairest  name,  I  looked  at  her,  and  her  occupation, 
with  complacency.  The  statue  is,  moreover,  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  expressive — so  are  the 
genii ;  and  the  figure  of  Eugene  is  magnificent ; 
and  yet  the  combination  of  the  whole  is  not  effec- 
tive. Another  fault  is,  the  color  of  the  marble, 
which  has  a  grey  tinge,  and  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  relieved  by  constructing  the  pedestal  and  ac- 
companiments of  black  marble ;  whereas  they  are 
of  a  reddish  hue. 

The  widow  of  Eugene,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  raised  this  monument  to  her  hus- 
band, at  an  expense  of  eighty  thousand  florins.  As 
the  whole  design  is  classical,  and  otherwise  in  the 
purest  taste  and  grandest  style  of  art,  I  exclaimed 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  vile  heraldic  crown, 
which  is  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  muse  of  Ilistorj'. 
I  was  sure  that  Thorwaldson  would  never  volun- 
tarily have  committed  such  a  soVcidattv.  \  ^?v&  \w- 
formed  that  the  princess- widow  \t\sA9\si<V  <^w  '^' 
introduction  of  this  piece    of  barbariXN'   ^*  ^^^^^ 
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matiaal  of  the  vke-raj'aUy  of  Italy  \  any  royally 
being  apparent! j  bE^tter  than  none,  ^H 

I  nimBnibei-  that  when  travelling  in  the  Nethefl^l 
lands,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  celebrating 
the  FBe-Dieu^  I  saw  a  yiUage  turpent^r  busily 
employed  in  erecting  a  repoitoir  for  the  Madonna^ 
of  painted  boardi  and  drrtperies  and  wrt'atlii?  ol" 
flo wo !■:!«-  In  the  "^oati  i^m/*  as  if  to  deprecate 
criticism,  he  had  c  large  letters  over  bis 

work^  '^  La  critique  esi  .a in  Vart  ejt/  dlffieile" 

I  could  not  belp  smiling  ill  is  application  of  one 
of  tliose  undeniable  truisms  which  no  one  thinka  it 
necessary  to  remember.  When  I  recall  tbt?  pleasure 
I  derived  froiu  this  noble  work  of  ThorwaldEson^  all 
the  geuina,  all  the  skill,  all  the  patience,  all  the 
timCj  expended  on  its  producition,  1  think  the  font?- 
going  trifling  criticisms  appear  very  ungrateful  and 
imp<:^rtinent ;  and  yet,  as  a  friend  of  mine  !n»rB;k>d, 
when  I  was  once  upon  a  time  pleading  for  merey 
on  certain  defects  and  deficiencies  in  some  otlier 
walk  of  art,  '■'  Toleration  in  the  nun^e  of  mediocrity," 
Artists  themselves,  as  I  often  observe, — even  the 
vainest  of  them — prefer  discriminating  admiration 
to  wholesale  praise.  In  the  Frauen  Kirche,  there 
is  another  most  admirable  monument,  a  chef 
tVauvre^  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  the  tomb  of  tJie 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  died  excommu- 
nicated in  1347  ;  a  stupendous  work,  east  in  bronze. 
At  the  four  corners  are  four  colossal  knights  kneel- 
ing  in  complete  armour,  eacVi  Yieaxm^  ^  \^xv<i^  vi 
ensign,  and  guarding  iVie  rec\rDQVie\i\.  e^^^*  o^ 
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emperor,  which  lies  beneath  a  magnificent  Gothic 
canopy.  At  the  two  sides  are  standing  colossal 
figures,  and  I  suppose  about  eight  or  ten  other 
figures  on  a  smaller  scale,  all  of  admirable  design 
and  workmanship.*  It  should  seem  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  was 
not  only  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  Ger- 
many, but  found  employment  on  a  very  grand 
scale. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  concert  at  the  Salle 
de  rOdeon — the  third  I  have  attended  since  I  came 
here.  This  concert  room  is  larger  than  any  public 
room  in  London,  and  admirably  constructed  for 
music  Over  the  orchestra,  in  a  semicircle,  are 
the  busts  of  the  twelve  great  German  composers 
who  have  flourished  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
beginning  with  Handel  and  Bach,  and  ending  with 
Weber  and  Beethoven.  On  this  occasion  the  hall 
was  crowded.  We  had  all  the  best  performers  of 
Munich,  led  by  the  Kapelmeister  Stuntz,  and 
Scheckner,  and  Meric,  who  sang  a  Venvie  Vune  de 
Vautre.  The  concert  began  at  seven,  and  ended  a 
little  after  nine  ;  and  much  as  I  love  music,  I  felt  I 
had  had  enough.  They  certainly  manage  these 
social  pleasures  much  better  here  than  in  London, 
where  a  gi*and  concert  almost  invariably  proves  a 

*  I  regret  that  I  omitted  to  note  the  name  of  the  artist  of  this 
megnillcent  work.    There  is  a  still  more  ada^t&XA^  T(XQw\v\a%w\.  ^\ 
the  §uae  period  in  the  church  at  Insprwcifc,  \?Qft  \»\sCo  Q*^  ^^^ 
Mnbdak0f  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  constetinis,  1  \seXvs^<i,Q'^  \.^«2c^ 
3  ju  bronze. 
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most  awftil  bore,  from  which  we  return  wearied, 
yawning,  jtiired,  satiated. 

Count  ^^ ajuused  me  this  i^vtyomg  with  hk 

lafonio  t?umniing  up  of  tbe  ria^^  prorrress,  and  oatas- 
trophc  of  a  Polish  amour ; — se  paasiioJierj  se  batti'e, 
ee.  ruinerj  enlevfefT  epouser,  et  divorcer;   and  so 
ends  this  six-a«rt  tnigico-foiuico-heroi<.*o  pastoral-     ^m 
23.— To-day   wsnt   £iVL\v  ihti    Piuakothok     (th^| 
ii«w  errand  tiatlo:  Tallerj'}  with  M.  de 

Kleuze,  the  arohiB  omtt*jsa    de   V . 

This  is  the  uecotid  1  bav«  not  yet  a  flear 

nnd  conneeted  iilea  Oi  uic  gen  jral  design^  the  build- 
ng  beint;  i*till  in  progress.  Ad  far  as  I  can  undeiv 
iind  the  arrangements,  thty  will  be  admirable, 
lie  destination  of  the  edifice  aeems  to  have  beeu 
die  first  thiri<r  kept  in  view,  Th«  situation  of  par- 
ticular pictures  has  been  calculated*  and  accurate 
experiments  have  been  made  for  thei  arrangeBoeDt 
of  the  li^rhtT  Stc.  Professor  Zimmernmnn  has 
kindly  promised  to  take  me  over  the  whole  onoe 
more.     He  has  the  direction  of  the  fresco  paintiiigs 

here. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Society  is  becoming  so  pleasant,  and  engage^ 
ments  of  every  kind  so  multifarious,  that  I  have 
little  time  for  scribbling  memoranda.  New  char- 
acters unfold  before  me,  new  scenes  of  intereiKt 
occupy  my  thoughts.  I  find  myself  surrounded 
with  friends,  where  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  ^"^ 

scarcely  one   acquaintance.    Tima   o\]l^\>  i 

linger — and  yet  it  does  sometinifta. 
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Our  circumstances  alter ;  our  opinions  change ; 
our  passions  die;  our  hopes  sicken,  and  perish 
utterly ; — our  spirits  are  broken  ;  our  health  is 
broken,  and  even  our  hearts  are  broken ;  but  will 
survives — the  unconquerable  strength  of  will,  which 
is  in  later  life  what  passion  is  when  young.  In  this 
woiid,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done  or 
suffered,  even  when  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to 
be  desired  or  attained. 

The  Glyptothek  is,  at  certain  hours,  open  to 
strangers  only,  and  strangers  do  not  at  present 
abound :  hence  it  has  twice  happened  that  I  have 
found  myself  in  the  gallery  alone — ^to-day  for  the 
second  time..  I  felt  that,  under  some  circumstances, 
an  hour  of  solitude  in  a  gallery  of  sculpture  may  be 
an  epoch  in  one's  life.  There  was  not  a  sound,  no 
living  thing  near,  to  break  the  stillness  ;  and  lightly, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  I  trod  the  marble  pave- 
ments, looking  upon  the  calm,  pale,  motionless  forms 
around  me,  almost  expecting  they  would  open  their 
marble  lips  and  speak  to  me — or,  at  least,  nod — 
like  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni :  and  slill,  as  the 
evening  shadows  fell  deeper  and  deeper,  they 
waxed,  methought,  sadder,  paler,  and  more  life- 
like. A  dim,  unearthly  glory  effused  those  grace- 
ful limbs  and  perfect  forms,  of  which  the  exact 
outline  was  lost,  vanishing  into  shade,  while  the 
sentiment — ^the  ideal--o£  their  immortal  loveliness, 
remained  distinct,  and  became  every  \xiQrDDL<erDX»\£tfstSk 
impresBiVe ;  and  thus  they  stood  *,  asad.  VSqssm  \w^«5^ 
cboljr  beauty  seemed  to  melt  mto  ^-fcYkfe^t^*- 
19 
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As  the  Graces  roand  tke  tluKme  d  Yenni^  w 
music,  painting,  scQlptuze,  wait  as  liaadniwdtt  rooaci 
the  throne  of  Poetry.  "  They  hom  her  -goldoi  am 
draw  light,"  as  planets  diink  the  sanbeams ;  asd  in 
return  they  array  the  diTinity  whwh  created  «iid 
inspired  them,  in  those  souads,  and  hues,  and  fbnn% 
through  which  she  is  revealed  to  our  mortal  sensai^ 
The  pleasure,  the  illusixm,  prodaeed  by  mwioi 
when  it  is  the  voice  of  poetry,  is,  Ibr  the  mfwanni^ 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  intoziealaBg,  bat  illso 
the  most  transient  Painting,  with  its  lovely  colon 
blending  into  life,  and  all  its  '^mleni  poeqr  of 
form,"  is  a  source  of  pleasure  m(H«  lasting,  bmnm 
intellectual.  Beyond  both,  is  sculpture,  the  noUea^ 
the  least  illusive,  the  most  enduring  <^  the  imitativa 
arts,  because  it  charms  us  not  by  what  it  seems  to 
be,  but  by  what  it  is ;  because  if  the  pleasure  it  im- 
parts be  less  exciting,  the  impression  it  leaves  is 
more  profound  and  permanent ;  because  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  abstract  idea  of  power,  beauty^ 
sentiment,  made  visible  in  the  cold,  pure,  impassivei 
and  almost  eternal  marble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  grand  secret  of  that  grace 
of  repose  which  we  see  developed  in  the  antique 
statues,  may  be  defined  as  the  presence  ofthougJUf 
and  the  absence  of  volition.  The  moment  we  have, 
in  sculpture,  the  expression  of  will,  or  effort,  we 
have  the  idea  of  something  fixed  in  ite  place  by  an 
external  cause,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the 
effect  of  internal  power.  Tbia  is  not  well  ex- 
pre8sed,  I  fear.      Perhaps  1  nn^^t  WVxtttarate  ^du^ 
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thought  thus  :  the  Venus  de  Medici  looks  as  if  she 
were  content  to  stand  on  her  pedestal  and  be  wor- 
shipped ;  Canova's  Hebe  looks  as  if  she  would  fain 
step  off  the  pedestal — if  she  could :  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, as  if  he  could  step  from  his  pedestal — if  he 
would. 

Among  the  Greeks,  in  the  best  ages  of  sculpture, 
and  in  all  their  very  finest  statues,  this  seems  to  be 
the  presiding  principle — viz :  that  in  sculpture,  the 
repose  of  suspended  motion,  or  of  subsided  motion, 
is  graceful ;  but  arrested  motion,  and  all  effort,  to 
be  avoided.  When  the  ancients  did  express  mo- 
tion, they  made  it  flowing  or  continuous,  as  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

ALONE, 
liff  THE  GALLERY  OF   SCULPTURE  AT  MUNICH. 

Te  pale  and  glorious  forms,  to  whom  was  given 

All  that  we  mortals  covet  under  heaven — 

Beauty,  renown,  and  immortality. 

And  worship ! — in  your  passive  grandeur,  ye 

Are  what  we  most  adore,  and  least  would  wish  to  be ! 

There*s  nothing  new  in  life,  and  nothing  old ; 
The  tale  that  we  might  tell  hath  oft  been  told. 
Many  have  look'd  to  the  bright  sun  with  sadness; 
Many  have  lookM  to  the  dark  grave  with  gladness; 
Many  have  griev'd  to  death — have  lov'd  to  madness  I 

What  has  beeuj  is; — what  is,  wlW  b«',— IVLXtfyw, 
Sven  while  the  heart  drops  blood,  \l  Trvu8t>a«i  w>. 
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I  live  and  amlle— fbr  0  the  griefs  that  kill, 

Kill  ft] owl y— and  T  bear  vrithm  m^  atill 

My  conscious  self,  and  my  BticonquerM  wii)  t 

And  knowing  what  I  hare  heen— what  fiiu  made 
My  misery^  t  wiU  be  no  more  be  tray' d 
By  hollow  tno<;lserles  of  the  world  aroBnd, 
Or  hope?  nnd  iinpnl&eej  which  1  hare  found 
Like  in-aim'd  shnfEs,  that  kit  I  by  their  rebound* 


Complaint  ia  for  the  tr 
For  evil  hearts.  Mine 
Still  hope  for  others  ^ 
Of  truth  and  peace ;  &. 
V  path  boBct  with  brieru^ 


-*till  beai^ 

BW 

iae 

rith  tears  Ilka  dew r* 


To-day  I  devoted  to  the  Pmakotbok— for  the  lart 
time  ! 

Just  before  I  left  Eno;lanfl  our  projected  uatiooal 
gallerj^  hatl  excited  much  attention,  Tho3€  who 
wero  usually  ludifierent  to  such  matters  were  roused 
to  intt/i-e.5t ;  and  1  beard  the  merita  of  different  de^ 
sign?,  so  warmly,  even  so  violently  discuissGd  til 
public  and  in  private,  that  for  a  long  time  the  sub- 
ject kept  poiy?essinn  of  my  mind.  On  my  arrival 
here,  the  Pinakotbek  (for  that  ia  the  desij^nEition 
given  to  the  new  national  gallery  of  Mimieh)  be- 
came to  me  a  principal  object  of  interest.  I  haTe 
been  most  anxious  to  comprehend  both  the  general 
design  and  the  nature  of  the  arraogeinents  in  de- 
tall;  bat  I  might  almost  dou\>t,  my  own  competeoi 
to  convev  An  exact  idea  of  N»\i&t  V  uadetiatoQA  t 
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admire,  to  the  comprehension  of  another.  I  must 
try,  however,  while  the  impressions  remain  fresh 
and  strong,  and  the  memory  not  yet  encumbered 
and.  distracted,  as  it  must  be,  even  a  few  hours 
hence,  Ijy  the  variety,  and  novelty,  and  interest, 
of  all  I  see  and  hear  aroujid  me. 

The  Pinakothek  was  founded  in  1826  ;  the  king 
himself  laying  the  first  stone  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  birthday  of  Raf- 
faelle. 

It  is  a  long,  narrow  edifice,  facing  the  south, 
measuring  about  five  hundred  feet  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  eighty  or  eighty-five  feet  in  depth. 
At  the  extremities  are  two  wings,  or  rather  pro- 
jections. The  body  of  the  building  is  of  brick,  but 
not  of  common  brickwork :  for  the  bricks,  which 
are  of  a  particular  kind  of  clay,  have  a  singular 
tint,  a  kind  of  greenish  yellow ;  while  the  friezes, 
balustrades,  architraves  of  the  windows,  in  short, 
all  the  ornamental  parts,  are  of  stone,  the  color  of 
which  is  a  fine  warm  grey ;  and  as  the  stone  work- 
manship is  extremely  rich,  and  the  brickwork  of 
imrivalled  elegance  and  neatness,  and  the  colors 
harmonize  well,  the  combination  produces  a  very 
handsome  efiect,  rendering  the  exterior  as  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  the  scientific  adaptation  of  the  build- 
ing to  its  peculiar  purpose  is  to  the  understanding. 

Along  the  roof  runs  a  balustrade  of  stone,  adorned 
■with    twenty-four  colossal  statues   of    <i^^^^^^ 
ptanters.    A  public  garden,  ^\i\c\i.  \^  ^t^^-sA-^  '^^ 
fmparation,  will   be  planted  &TO\md,  \ie^^i5oR^^ 
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laid  out  with  shaxiy  walks^  flower-bed^,  foun  tains, 
urns,  and  statuc*3.  I  believ^rt  the  eni^Ioaane  of  this 
garden  "will  be  about  a  thousand  feet  each  way,  and 
that  it  will  ultimately  ha  bounded  (af,  k»afit  on  three 
sides)  with  rown  of  houses  forming  a  ^as*  square^ 
of  which  the  Pinakothek  will  occupy  the  centre. 
It  consists  of  a  ground-floor  and  an  uppcr-^tory. 
The  groiEnd-tWr  r*"  - — — '-^  let^  tlie  collection 
of  the  Etrnsoan  vaa<  e  Mosaics,  ancient 

and  modern,  of  wh  «  here  some  rare_ 

and  admirable!  ipet^  %  the    cabinet  of 

drawings  b>'  the  old  bly  the  cabinet  of 

engraviniTH,  \i  liich  h  sa  ana  of  the  richest 

in  Europe  ;  ithlvt  a  librar\^  of  ,  1  works  peilaining 
to  the  fino  iirtfi ;  lastly,  a  noble  entrance-hall  :  a 
private  entrance ;  with  aecomniodationB  for  stu- 
dents, and  other  offices* 

The  upper  story  is  appropriated  to  the  pictures, 
and  is  calcnlaied  to  contain  not  le^  than  fxile^n 
hundred  specimen ?»,  selected  from  yarious  galleriefj, 
and  arrange tl  according  to  the  schools  of  arL 

We  ascend  from  the  entrancG-hall  by  a  wide  and 
handsome;  ^ai  ncu^se  of  stone,  vt^ry  elegantly  carved, 
which  length  first  to  a  kind  of  vestibule,  where  tho 
attendant.^  and  k(!Cper(5  of  the  gallery  are  in  wait- 
ing. Thence,  to  a  ftplendid  reception-room,  about 
fifty  feet  in  length :  this  will  contain  the  full-length 
portraits  <>r  tht5  founders  of  the  gallery  of  Munich 
— the  Pal  fi  tine  John  William  ;  the  Elector,  Maxi- 
aulian  Emanuf?!  of  Bavaria ;  llift  lL>viVft  CWTrlea^f 
Deuxponts;  the  Palatine  C\varV<&ft T^e^oTct \  ^"^ 
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milian  Joseph  I.,  king  of  Bavaria ;  and  his  son,  (the 
present  monarch,)  Louis  I.  The  ceiling  and  the 
frieze  of  this  room  are  splendidly  decorated  with 
groups  of  figures  and  ornaments  in  white  relief,  on 
a  gold  ground,  and  the  walls  will  be  hung  with 
crimson  damask. 

Along  the  south  front  of  the  building  from  east 
to  west  runs  a  gallery  or  corridor  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  width,  lighted 
on  one  side  by  twenty-five  lofty  arched  windows,  . 
having  on  the  other  side  ten  doors,  opening  into 
the  suite  of  picture  galleries,  or  rather  halls.  These 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  are  lighted 
from,  above  by  vast  lanterns.  They  are  eight  in 
number,  varjriug  in  length  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet, 
but  all  forty  feet  in  width  and  fifty  feet  in  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  suomiit  of  the  lantern.  The 
walls  will  be  hung  with  silk  damask,  either  of  a 
dark  crimson  or  a  dark  green — according  to  the 
^le  of  art  for  which  the  room  is  destined.  The 
ceilings  are  vaulted,  and  the  decorations  are  inex- 
pressibly rich,  composed  of  magnificent  arabesques, 
intermixed  with  the  effigies  of  celebrated  painters, 
and  groups  illustrative  of  the  history  of  art,  &c.,  all 
moulded  in  white  relief  upon  a  ground  of  dead 
gold.  Mayer,  one  of  the  best  sculptors  in  Munich, 
has  the  direction  of  these  works. 

Behind  these  vast  galleries,  or  saloons,  there  is  a 
range  of  cabinets,  twenty-three  in  aut^b^^.^^^^c^ 
priated  to  the  smaller  pictures  oi  ^^  ^oSksssq^ 
Bcboola:   these  are  each    about  mTveVfefc^  ^ft«^»^ 


^m 
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.       fifbeeti  ki  $ize,  and  Ughced  finom  the  nartb,  laocli 
^biavmg  one  high  lateral  wmdow.     The  eeilinga  aru 
^Biipper  pan  of  the  walls  are  paint i>d  m  fresco,  (i 
^H^ie^tempert  I  am  not  mire  whichf)  with  very  gnicefi 
^"•ftmbesques  of  a  quiet  uolor; — the  baugiuga  wi] 

also  bi!  of  silk  damask. 
^^     Of  the  principsJ  saloons j  the  first  is  appropiiat^ 
^Pto  the  productions  of  modern  and  living  aitists^] 
and  has  three  cabinets  attached  to  it     Tbe  second 
will  contain  the  old  German  picturtsa,  includinj 
the  famous  Boisseree  gallery,  and  has  four  cabinef 
attached  to  it.     The  thirds  fourth,  and  fifth  salooJ 
(of  which  the  central  one,  the  ball  of  Rubeoe^  is 
eighty  feet  in  length)  are  devoted,  with  the  nine 
adjoining    cabiaeta,   to  the    Flemish   and   Batch 
schools*     Tbe  sixthf  with  four  cabinets,  will  ecu  tain 
the  French  and  Sjianlsh  pictures ;  and  tbe  seventi 
and  eighth,  with  three  cabinets,  will  contain  tl 
Italian  school  of  painting.     All  these  apartmeni 
comniitnicate  with  each  other  by  ample  doors  ;  hi 
:&om  the  corridor  already  mentioned^  which  opei 
into  the  whole  suite,  tbe  visitor  has  access  to  an; 
particular  gallery,  or  school  of  paintings  without 
p ageing  through  the  others :  an  obviotis  advanti 
which  will  be  duly  estimated  by  tb^jse  who, 
vieiting  a  gallery  of  painting,  have  felt  their  e; 
dazzled,  their  beads  bewildered,  their  attention 
distracted,  by  too  much  variety  of  temptation  and 
attraction,  before  they  have  reached  the  particular 
object  oj*  schml  of  art  to  which  thdr  attenuon  wii 
cjsllf  directed. 
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To  this  beautiful  and  niost  convenient  corridor, 
or,  as  it  is  called  here,  loggia,  we  must  now  return. 
I  have  said  that  it  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  lighted  by  five-and-twenty  arched  windows, — 
which,  by  the  way,  command  a  splendid  prospect, 
bounded  by  the  far-off  mountains  of  the  Tyrol. 
The  wall  opposite  to  these  windows  is  divided  into 
twenty-five  corresponding  compartments,  arched, 
and  each  surmounted  by  a  dome ;  these  compart- 
ments are  painted  in  fresco  with  arabesques,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Raffaelle's  Loggie  in  the  Vati- 
can; while  every  arch  and  cupola  contains  (also 
painted  in  fresco)  scenes  from  the  life  of  sqme 
great  painter,  arranged  chronologically:  thus,  in 
^t,  exhibiting  a  graphic  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  modern  painting — from  Cimabue  down 
to  Bubens. 

Of  this  series  of  frescos,  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, a  few  only  are  finished,  from  which,  however, 
a  very  satisfactory  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  whole 
design.  The  first  cupola  is  painted  from  a  poem 
of  A.  W.  Schlegel  "  Der  Bund  der  Kirche  mit  den 
Kunsten,"  which  celebrates  the  alliance  between 
religion  (or  rather  the  church)  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  second  cupola  represents  the  Crusades,  be- 
cause itom  these  wild  expeditions  (for  so  Provi- 
dence ordained  that  good  should  spring  from  evil) 
arose  the  regeneration  of  art  in  Europe.  With  the 
third  cupola  commences  the  series  of  ^aixiXie^.  "Vbi. 
the  arch,  or  iunette,  is  repreaentfc^  >iJaa  '^^o'k^^ 
x^ Cimabue  carried  in  triumphaX  pTOte^svotv  ^^<a^vi 
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tlie  streets  of  Fbrem'*j  to  tbe  eharch  of  Santa  ; 
ria  NovcEa  \  and  m  tlie  dome  above,  varioiia  #tcenei.| 
from  the  paiiiter'a  life.  In  the  noxt  tiiiE>ola  is  tbu 
history  of  Giotto ;  then  follows  Ang^lieo  da  Feorola^l 
■who,  partly  froni  humility  and  partly  from  love  fori 
his  arf,  refused  to  be  made  Archbishop  of  Floranee  \  i 
then,  fourthly,  Masat'do;  fifthly,  Bellini:  in  one 
compartment  he  Ib  ~-"'— — ^^--^  ')aintiDg  the  favorit 
sultana  of  Mahom^  il  of  the  sucoeedini 

'^upolas  still  renu  we  pnm  them  ove 

nd  arrive  at  L*^  fiacit  painting 

ticen  Joanna  of  i         ^  io.  Michael  Angela 

meditating  the  design  ui  iter's ;  then  the  J 

tory  of  Rafiaelle ;  in  the  aomti  are  various  soeiie 
from  his  life.  The  lunette  represents  his  de-aJii; 
he  Is  extended  on  a  couch ^  beside  which  mta  hif  ^ 
virago  love^  the  Fornarina  "  in  disperato  dolor ;  * 
Pope  r^o  X.  and  Cardinal  Bembo  are  looking  on 
overwhelmed  with  grief ;^ — in  the  backgroiuid  b 
the  Trails fiiruration. 

I  wonder^  if  Ratfaelle  had  survived  this  fatal 
illness,  which  of  the  two  altemadves  he  would 
have  chosen — the  cardinal's  hat  or  the  niece  -of 
Cardinal  Bibbiena  ?  M.  de  EJenze  gave  us,  ibe 
other  night,  a  most  picturesque  and  animated  de- 
scription of  the  opening  of  Rafiaelle's  tomb, — 4it 
which  he  had  himself  assisted — tbe  discovery  of  his 
remains,  and  those  of  his  betrothed  bride,  the  nieee 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  deposited  near  kim.  Ske 
survived  him  several  years,  \>\xtVQ.\i^T\!MfcTOo«D 
requested   to  be   buTied  in  tScLfe  %WK*ft  \«iisXi 
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him.     This  was  at  least  quite  in  the  genre  roman* 
Hque. 

<*  CharmiDg !''  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies  pres- 
ent 

"  Et  genereux  !  "  exclaimed  another. 

The  series  of  the  Italian  painters  will  end  with 
the  Carracci.  Those  of  the  German  painters  will 
begin  with  Van  Eyck,  and  end  with  Rubens.  Of 
man3r  of  the  frescos  which  are  not  yet  executed,  I 
saw  the  cartoons  in  professor  Zinmiermann's  studio. 

Though  the  general  decoration  of  this  gallery- 
was  planned  by  Cornelius,  the  designs  for  particu- 
lar parts,  and  the  direction  of  the  whole,  have  been 
confided,  to  Zimmermann,  who  is  assisted  in  the 
execntion  by  five  other  painters.  One  particular 
picture,  which  represents  Giotto  exhibiting  his  Ma- 
donna to  the  pope,  was  pointed  out  to  my  especial 
admiration  as  the  most  finished  specimen  of  fresco 
painting  which  has  yet  been  executed  here ;  and 
in  truth,  for  tenderness  and  freshness  of  color,  soft- 
ness in  the  shadows,  and  delicacy  in  the  handling, 
it  might  bear  comparison  with  any  painting  in  oils. 
We  were  standing  near  it  on  a  high  scaffold,  and 
it  eiidured^the  closest  and  most  minute  considera- 
tion ;  but  when  seen  from  below,  it  may  possibly 
be  less  effective.  It  shows,  however,  the  extreme 
fim£^  of  which  the  fresco  painting  is  susceptible. 
This  was  executed  by  Hiltensperger,  of  Swabia, 
from  the  cartoon  of  Zimmermann.  Al  wi^  «^^  ^ 
Hub  gutllerjr  there  is  to  be  a  large  fr^ato,  Te:^^c<is>«^^ 
jag  bis  majesty  King  Louis,  inttoduciedXs^  ^^  ^"^ 
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of  Peltry  to  the  assembled  poete  anti  painters  of 
GrenDany.  Now^  this  epeeies  of  allegoncal  adular 
tion  appears  to  me  flat  and  out  of  date.  I  wyU 
remember  tbat  long  ago  the  famons  picture  of  Vol- 
taire, introdiiced  into  the  Elyaian  fields  by  HenH 
Quati-e,  and  miiking  hk  best  bow  to  Rficjuo  and 
Molifere^  threw  mo  into  a  convulsion  of  laughter ; 
and  the  cartoon  o*"  *^'^  **^i^«.i  apothoosia  provoked 
the  same  irreprSB  )f  the  ridk'ulous-     1 

wish   somebody  »   King  Louis   that 

this  is  not  in  goot  bat  there  are  many, 

many  way  a  in  Wui^-u  nuv  aplimeiit  (whk-b  he 
truly  mtjrits)  might  be  better  managed* 

On  tbe  whole,  however,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  luxuriant  and  appropriate  det;oraiions  of  this 
gallery,  the  variety  of  eolor  and  omameot  lavished 
on  it,  agreeably  prepare  the  eye  and  the  imngi na- 
tion for  that  glorious  feast  of  beauty  ivithin,  to 
which  we  are  immeiliately  introduced:  and  thus 
the  overture  to  the  Zanberflote,  (which  we  heard 
last  nigbt,)  with  its  rich  involved  harmonieSj  its 
brilliant  and  cxetting  movemeots,  attuned  tbe  ear 
and  the  fancy  to  enjoy  the  graud,  thrUIingj  bewitch- 
ing, love-breathing  melodies  of  the  opera  which 
followed. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  there  are  aJso  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Finakothek  two  rooms,  each 
about  forty  feet  square ;  one,  called  the  Reserve" 
Saal,  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  those  pictoi 
which  are  temporarily  remo'ved  ixom.  V)Ki<^\i  -'^ajt 
Dew  acquisitions,  &c.     TYie  oiOact  TC»m  \&  % 
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I  up  with  every  convenience  for  students  and  co 

!  tsts. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  edifice  is  warn 
J  throughout  by  heated  air;  the  stoves  being 

f  tached  from  the  body  of  the  building,  and  so  m 

aged  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  danger  fr 
fire. 

It  docs  not  appear  to  be  yet  decided  whether 
floors  will  be  of  the  Venetian  stucco,  or  of  parqi 
Such,  then,  is  the  general  plan  of  the  Pinakoth 
the  national  gallery  of  Bavaria.  I  make  no  c( 
ment,  except  that  I  felt  and  recognized  in  ev( 
part  the  presence  of  a  directing  mind,  and  the 
sence  of  all  narrow  views,  all  truckling  to  the 
terests,  or  tastes,  or  prejudices,  or  convenience, 
any  particular  class  of  persons.  It  is  very  possi 
m  that  when  finished  it  will  be  found  by  scient 

\  critics  not  absolutely  perfect^  which,  as  we  kn< 

\  all  human  works  are  at  least  intended  and  expec 

f  to  be ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  an  honest  ai 

'  iety  for  the  glory  of  art,  and  the  benefit  of 

public — not  the  caprices  of  the  king,  nor  the 
dividual  vanity  of  the  architect — has  been 
moving  principle  throughout 

»  »  »  » 

Fresco  painting,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  ht 
fresco,  had  been  entirely  discontinued  since 
time  of  Raphael  Mengs.  It  was  revived  at  Bo 
in  1809-10,  when  the  late  M.  Bartholdy.tltf^lB^ 
nan  consul-general,  caused  a  saVoow  Vn  \a%  ^ 
to  be  painted  in  fresco  by  PeXfex  CoTtv^^^A'. 
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beck,  and  Philip  Yeith,  all  Geniian  i 
resident  at  Rome.  The  sabjeots  are  taken  ftvna 
the  Scriptures,  and  one  c^  the  admiratfelfil  eartoons 
of  Overbeck,  (Joseph  sold  by  hia  brethren,)  I  wk0. 
at  Frankfort.  Thdse  first  esBajB  are  jefe  to  beaaen 
in  Bartholdy's  house,  in  the  YiA  Siitina  at  ] 
They  are  rather  hard,  but  in  a  grand  stjle  off 
position.  The  success  which  attended  this  i 
undertaking,  excited  much  atfeentioD  and  i 
asm,  and  induced  the  Marcheoe  Mawimi  to  ht/n 
his  villa  near  the  Lateran  adorned  in  the  wum 
style.  Accordingly,  he  had  three  grand  lialki  «r 
saloons  painted  with  subjects  firom  Dante,  AiioilMV 
and  Tasso.  The  first  was  given  to  Philip  Ycilkf 
the  second  to  Julius  Schnorr,  and  the  thkfd  to 
Overbeck.  Yeith  did  not  finish  his  work,  whibh 
was  afterwards  terminated  by  Koch ;  the  two  other 
painters  completed  their  task,  much  to  the  satiih 
faction  of  the  Marchese,  and  to  the  admiration  of 
all  Rome. 

But  these  were  mere  experiments — ^mere  at- 
tempts, compared  to  what  has  since  been  executed 
in  the  same  style  at  Munich.  It  is  true  that  the 
art  of  fresco-painting  had  never  been  entirely  lost 
The  theory  of  the  process  was  well  known,  and 
also  the  colors  formerly  used ;  only  practice,  and 
the  opportunity  of  practice,  were  wanting.  This 
has  been  afforded ;  and  there  is  now  at  Munich  a 
school  of  fresco-painting,  under  the  direction  of 
CorneliuSf  Julius  Schnorr^  aiid  Zimmermann,  in 
which  the  mechanical  T>TOijea8\kaa\jfteiv\siti3Wj^Q8t\ft 
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such  perfection,  that  the  neatness  of  the  execution 
may  vie  with  oils,  and  they  can  even  cut  out  a  fea- 
ture and  replace  it  if  nece93ary.  The  palette,  has 
also  been  augmented  by  the  recent  improvements 
in  chemistry,  which  have  enabled  the  fresco  painter 
to  apply  some  most  precious  colors,  unknown  -to 
the  ancient  masters :  only  earths  and  metallic  colors 
are  used.  I  believe  it  is  universally  known  that 
the  colors  are  applied  while  the  plaster  is  wet,  and 
that  the  preparation  of  this  plaster  is  a  matter  of 
much  care  and  nicety.  A  good  deal  of  experience 
and  manual  dexterity  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
painter  to  execute  with  rapidity,  and  calculate  the 
exact  degree  o£  humidity  in  the  plaster,  requisite 
for  the  effect  he  wishes  to  produce. 

It  has  been  said  that  fresco-painting  is  unfitted 
for  our  climate,  damp  and  sea-coal  fires  being 
equally  injurious ;  but  the  new  method  of  warming 
all  large  buildings,  either  by  steam  or  heated  air, 
obviates,  at  least,  this  objection. 

26. — The  morning  was  spent  in  the  ateliers  of 
two  Bavarian  sculptors,  Mayer  and  BandeL  To 
May  9r,  the  king  has  confided  the  decoration  of  the 
intenDT  of  the  Pinakothek,  of  which  he  showed  me 
the  drawings  and  designs.  He  has  also  executed 
tiie  cdossal  statue  of  Albert  Durer,  in  stone,  for 
the  interior  of  that  building. 

It  appears  that  the  pediment  of  the  Glyptothek, 
now  vaeant,  will  be  adorned  by  a  group  .of  fourtee.^ 
or  fifteen  Bgures,  representiiig  aX\.\\i^  ^^«t«oX^'^0' 
9  in  the  art  of  sculpture  •,  t\«>  mo^ifl^^«t  va  ^Ssas?  - 
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the  hewer  of  the  marble,  the  castor  m  bronse,  tbi 
carrer  in  wood  or  iyory,  &c.  all  in  apprc^riate  a^ 
dtudes,  all  colossal,  and  grouped  into  a  whole.  Hie 
general  design  was  modelled,  I  belieye,  by  EbeoE^ 
hardt,  professor  of  sctdptore  in  the  academy  here; 
and  the  execution  of  the  different  figarai  lAslieea- 
given  to  several  young  sculptoirs,  among  tludi 
Mayer  and  Bandel.  This  has  prodi^ced  a  ttrong 
feeling  of  emulation.  I  observed  that  notwithc- 
standing  the  height  and  the  situation  to  whioh  tiiey 
are  destined,  nearly  one-half  of  each  figure  being 
necessarily  turned  from  the  spectator  below,  eaeh 
statue  is  wrought  with  exceeding  care,  and  peiv 
fectly  finished  on  every  side.  I  admired  the  purity 
•  of  the  marble,  which  is  from  the  TyroL  Mayer 
informs  me  that  about;  three  years  ago  enormous 
quarries  of  whit«  marble  were  discovered  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  king,  as  it 
diminishes,  by  one-half,  the  expense  of  the  materiaL 
This  native  marble  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and 
to  be  had  in  immense  masses  without  flaw  or  speck ; 
but  the  grain  is  rather  coarse. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  king  of 
Bavaria  was  Prince  Royal,  and  could  only  antici- 
pate at  some  distant  period  the  execution  of  his 
design,  he  projected  a  building,  of  which,  at  least, 
the  name  and  purpose  must  be  known  to  all  who 
have  ever  stepped  on  German  ground.  This  is  the 
Valhalla,  a  temple  raised  to  the  national  glory, 
and  intended  to  contain  t\ie  \>\i<aV;&  ot  ^.t&tnLea  of  all 
the  illuatrious  characters  of  G^Tma».'^,'NH\\«!50aet  ?£»- 
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(anguished  in  literature,  arts,  or  arms,  from  their 
ancient  hero  and  patriot  Herman,  or  Arminins, 
down  to  Groethe,  and  those  who  will  succeed  him. 
The  idea  was  assuredly  noble,  and  worthy  of  a 
sovereign.  The  execution — never  lost  sight  of — 
has  been  but(  lately  commenced.  The  Valhalla 
has  been  founded  on  a  lofty  cliff,  which  rises  above 
the  Danube,  not  far  from  Ratisbon.*  It  will  form 
a  conspicuous  object  to  all  who  pass  up  and  down 
thn  Danube,  and  the  situation,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Grermany,  is  at  least  well  chosen.  But  I  could 
hardly  express  (or  repress)  my  surprise,  when  I 
was  shown  the  design  for  this  building.  The  first 
.  glance  recalled  the  Theseum  at  Athens ;  and  then 
follows  the  very  natural  question,  why  should  a 
Greek  model  have  been  chosen  for  an  edifice,  the 
object,  and  purpose,  and  name  of  which  are  so 
completely,  essentially,  exclusively  gothic  ?  What, 
in  Heaven's  name,  has  the  Theseum  to  do  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ?  It  is  true  that  the  purity 
of  forms  in  the  Greek  architecture,  the  effect  of  the 
continuous  lines  and  the  massy  Doric  columns, 
must  be  grand  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  place  the 
■  object  where  you  will ;  and  in  the  situation  de- 
tigned  for  it,  particularly  imposing ;  but  surely  it 
is  not  appropriate ; — ^the  name,  and  the  form,  and 
the  purpose,  are  all  at  variance — throwing  our  most 
cherished  associations  into  strange  confusion.  Nor 
could  the  explanations  and  eloquent  reaao\\.m%^^r^i3a. 

fTbeOrat  atone  ot  the  ValhaUa  ^w«yB  \a\3L  ^3  \Jlaft^K»%^^«»' 
nrim,  on  the  ISth  of  October,  1880. 
20 
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joniiiuj^l 


which  my  objections  were  met,  succeed  in  eon¥uiii> 
ing  mo  of  the  proprietj^  of  the  desi^,  while  I 
acknowledged  its  magtiifictjnc'fc.  The  sculptot 
Mayer  i^ijowed  me  a  ^onp  of  figures  for  one  of  the 
pediments  of  this  Greek  Valhalla,  aJioirably  ap- 
propriate to  the  purpose  of  the  buililitig — but  not 
to  the  building  itself.     It  repreticnta  Herman  mtTO* 

duced  by  Hermod'^  ^^-^  '^' -*y)  into  the  Yalhallat 

and  received  by  O^  yst.    Idona  ail  vane  e» 

to  meet  the  her-"  ;  the   apples  of  ink* 

mortalifey^  and  ot  tlkiircj  p<mr3  out  the 

mead,  to  refresh  in  he  Ehiheriar**     To 

the  right  of  this  group  ai  tveral  figtirca  repre- 
senting tlie  chief  epochs  h         hiatorj^  of  Germany, 

This  design  wauts  unity  ;  and  it  in  a  manifeHi  in- 
congruify  to  allude  to  the  introduetion  of  Chris- 
tianityj  where  the  mythological  Yalballa  forms  the 
chief  point  of  interest;  cotwith standi ng,  it  gave 
me  exceeding  pleasure,  as^mishiog  an  unanswer- 
able proof  of  the  possible  application  of  sculpture 
on  a  grar>d  ^cale^  to  the  forms  of  mioantic  or  gothic 
poetr}  :  i-dl  the  figures ,  the  a^^conipaniments^  atlp- 
butes,  are  strictly  Teutonic  ;  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  grand  and  interesting ;  but  what  would  it  be  on 
a  Greek  temple  ?  would  it  not  appear  miaplaced 
and  discordant  ? 

I  am  informed,  that  of  the  two  pediiBeiits  of  tha 
Valhalla,  one  will  be  given  to  Rauch  of  Berlin, 
and  the  other  to  Sch  wan  thaler* 

*  The  Jtiiiheriar  are  the  BOTiilB  Ot  Yi«toeA  «ds&Bfi^«^^ 
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The  sculptor  Bandel,  with  his  quick  eye,  his 
ample  brow,  his  animated,  benevolent  face,  and  his 
rapid  movements,  looks  like  what  he  is — a  genius. 

In  his  atelier  I  saw  some  things,  just  like  what  I 
see  in  all  the  ateliers  of  young  sculptors — cold  imr 
itati^is,  feeble  versions  of  mythological  subjects — 
but  I  saw  some  other  things  so  fresh  and  beautiful 
in  feeling,  as  to  impress  me  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
poetical  and  creative  power.  I  longed  to  bring  to 
£ngland  one  or  two  casts  of  his  charming  Cupid 
Fenseroso,  of  which  the  original  marble  is  at  Han- 
over. There  is  also  a  very  exquisite  bas-relief 
of  Adam  and  Eve  sleeping :  the  good  angel  watch- 
ing on  one  side,  and  the  evil  angel  on  the  other. 
This  lovely  group  is  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  bas-reliefs,  designed,  I  believe,  for  a  frieze,  and 
not  yet  completed,  representing  the  four  ages  of 
the  world :  the  age  of  innocence ;  the  heroic  age, 
or  age  of  physical  power ;  the  age  of  poetry,  and 
the  age  of  philosophy.  This  new  version  of  the 
old  idea  interested  me,  and  it  is  developed  and 
treated  with  much  gi^ace  and  originality.  Bandel 
told  us  that  he  is  just  going,  with  his  beautiful  wife 
and  two  or  three  little  children,  to  settle  at  Carrara 
for  a  few  years.  The  marble  quarries  jthere  are 
now  colonized  by  young  sculptors  of  every  nation. 
»  »  »  » 

The  king  of  Bavaria  has  a  gallery  of  beauties, 
(the  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  beautlfvil  ^csa^sKSL 
of  Germany  and  Italy,)   whicli  \ie  ^\\\a  vv^  l^csov 
the  public  eye,  like  any  grand  TutV — wcv^  xwiSJCev^^ 
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bribery  nov  Ttiterest  cati  procure  admission* 
lovely  woman  to  whom  I  was  speaking  of  it  vested 
day,  and  wbo  has  been  admitted  in  effigy  into  thit 
harem,  seemed  to  cod  aider  the  compUment  rather 
equivocal.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  tshe, 
"  that  fifty  3'ear3  be  nee  we  shall  be  all  confoiuded 
together,  as  tlu^  Vitig&  mrtf  intimate  friends  ;  aud 
to  tell  you  the  t*"^*-^  ^  — -  ^ot  ambidous  of  the 
honor,  more  parti  ere  are  some  of  my 

illustrious  ct}mpan\  'ttu  who  are  enongU- 

to  throw  discredit  m  ;  get  1  "  •] 

I  saw  in   Stielei^s  vo  portraits  for  thri 

collection  :  one,  a  woma  nk — a  dark  beauty  r 

the  other,  a  servant  girl  btiv,  ivith  a  head  like  one 
of  Raffaelle's  an  gels,  almost  divine  ;  she  is  painted 
in  the  little  filaa[ree  silver  cap,  the  embroidered 
boddice,  and  silk  handkerehief  crossed  over  the 
bosom,  the  costume  of  the  women  of  Munich,  to 
which  the  king  is  e^ttremcdy  jiartiah  I  am  aasTtrt^d 
that  this  young  girl,  w]io  is  not  more  than  seven- 
teen, is  as  remarkable  for  her  piety,  simplicity^  ^"d 
spotless  reputation,  A&  for  her  gin^lar  beauty.  I 
have  seen  her,  and  the  picture  merely  does  her 
justice.  Several  other  women  of  the  houry^ohle 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  included  in  the 
king's  collection.  One  of  the^e,  the  daughtyfT  I 
believe,  of  an  herb-woman,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  exquisite:;  creatures  I  ever  beheld.  On  the 
irhole,  I  should  say,  that  the  lower  orders  of  t>^ 

people  of  Munich  are  t\i;i  \iaiidBaca^t  r^^t  \ 

Been  in  Germany.  ~ 
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Stieler  is  the  court  and  fashionable  portrait 
painter  here — ^the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  Munich 
— ^that  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans.  He 
is  an  accomplished  man,  with  amiable  manners, 
and  a  talent  for  rising  in  the  world  j  or,  as  I 
heard  some  one  call  it,  the  organ  of  getting- 
oniveness.  For  the  elaborate  finish  of  his  por- 
traits, for  expertness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  for  re- 
semblance and  exquisite  drawing,  I  suppose  he  has 
few  equals ;  but  he  has  also,  in  perfection,  what  I 
consider  the  faulty  peculiarities  of  the  German 
school.  'Stieler's  artificial  roses  are  too  natural: 
his  caps,  and  embroidered  scarfs,  and  jewelled 
bracelets,  are  more  real  than  the  things  themselves 
— or  seem  so ;  for  certainly  I  never  gave  to  the 
rieal  objects  the  attention  and  the  admiration  they 
challenge  in  his  pictures.  The  famous  bunch  of 
grapes,  which  tempted  the  birds  to  peck,  could  be 
nothing  compared  to  the  felt  of  Prince  Charles's 
hat  in  Stieler's  portrait :  it  actually  invites  the  hat- 
iH'ush.  Strange  perversion  of  power  in  the  artist  I 
stranger  perversion  of  taste  in  those  who  admire 
it  1 — Ma  pazienza  ! 

«  «  «  « 

The  Due  de  Leuchtenberg  opens  his  small  but 
beautiful  gallery  twice  a  week :  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  The  doors  are  thrown  open  and  every 
respectable  person  may  walk  in,  without  distinction 
or  ceremony.  It  is  a  delightful  moTmxw^  \av«\^\ 
there  are  not  more  than  one  Wndxe^  «cv^  ^"^ 
pietarea— enough  to  excite  and  gra^iy,  ^^"^  ^?>iC\?>X^ 


admiration.     The  first  room  contains  a  collectio 
of  paintings  by  modem  and  liviDg  artists  of  France 
Grermany,  and  Italy,     There  is  a  lovely  little  pio 
ture  by  Madame  de  Freybeig  of  the  Maries  at 
sepulchre  of  Christ;  and  by  Heinrieb  Hess,  a  group 
of  the  tlii'ee  ChristiaTi  grace^s — -Faith  j  Hope,  atid 
Charity,  seattd  under  the  German  oak,  and  paiiitcd 
with  great  siinplii  itv  and  fi£titimf>nt;  of  his  cele- 
brated hrotbert  Pem  i  W^enbauer,  an 
Jacob  Corner,  a  there  are  bf^autif 
specimens.      The  area  did  not  plea 
me :  Girodct's  pie^m-^pr  in  and  the  Frenc 
heroes  is  h  nioiistroas  i^  tion  of  all  manne 
of  affectations. 

I  should  not  forget  a  fine  portrmt  of  Kapoleo 
by  Applani,  crowned  with  laurel ;  and  another 
picture,  which  represents  him  throned j  with  all  the 
insignia  of  state  and  power,  and  supported  on 
either  side  by  Victory  and  Peace,  For  a  moment 
we'  paust'  be  I  ore  that  proud  form,  to  think  of  all  he 
was,  ^11  he  might  have  been — to  draw  a  moral  froai 
the  fate  of  si;^l  fi  shness. 

He  rof^e  l>y  bloody  he  budt  on  man'e  disti«sif 
And  th'  iiilieritnncG  of  defiolntion  left 
To  great  exjiecting  hopes.* 

Among  the  pictures  of  tlie  old  maateri  tiere  ax« 
many  fine  onest  and  three  or  four  of  peculiar  in* 
terest.     There  is  the  famous  head  by  Brozis&ix^^ 
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generally  entitled,  Petrarch's  Laura,  but  assuredly 
mthout  the  slightest  pretensions  to  authenticity. 
the  face  is  that  of  a  prim,  starched  precieuse^  to 
vrhich  the  peculiar  style  of  this  old  portrait  painter, 
inth  his  literal  nature,  his  hardness,  and  leaden 
coloring,  imparts  additional  coldness  and  rigidity. 

But  the  finest  picture  in  the  gallery — perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — ^is  the  Madonna  and 
Child  of  Murillo :  one  of  those  rare  productions  of 
mind  which  bafile  the  copyist,  and  defy  the  en- 
graver,— which  it  is  worth  making  a  pilgrimage 
but  to  gaze  on.  How  true  it  is  that  "  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever  !  ** 

When  I  look  at  Murillo's  roguish,  ragged  beggar- 
boys  in  the  royal  gallery,  and  then  at  the  Leuch- 
tenberg  gallery  turn  to  contemplate  his  Madonna 
and  his  ascending  angel,  both  of  such  unearthly 
and  inspired  beauty,  a  feeling  of  the  wondrous 
grasp  and  versatility  of  the  man's  mind  almost 
makes  me  giddy. 

The  lithographic  press  of  Munich  is  celebrated 
all  over  Europe.  Aloys  Senefelder,  the  inventor 
of  the  art,  has  the  direction  of  the  works,  with  a 
well-merited  pension,  and  the  title  of  Inspector  of 
Lithography.* 

*  lithography  was  inyented  at  Munich  between  17d5  and 
1798,  for  so  long  were  repeated  experunents  tried  befbre  the  art 
became  useAil  or  general.  Senefelder,  the  inyentor,  was  an 
actor,  and  the  son  of  an  actor.  The  first  occasion  of  the  inyen- 
tlon  was  his  wish  to  print  a  little  dtuiOA.  ot  \v\«  cs^mA^^ssn^ 
manner  leea  ezpeosiTe  than  the  tib\uA  xcietYktAQt  V.l\ft«  '^?aft*is%'^ 
nuoeeghd  experiment  was  the  prlnUnft  ol  wsova  xoxjA^^V^i*^^*^*** 
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The   people   of.  Munich  ax^  not  only  a 
dressed  aod  well-looking,  but  a  social,  kind-hea 
race.  The  nuiuber  of  Tinions,  or  aociGtieSj  mstitutei^ 
for  beoevolent  or  festive  purpoaes,  is,  for  the  siz 
of  tho  plaoe,  almost  incredible.*    I  had  a  catalo 

'1796J  tj  Gleiesner.  one  of  the  fclDg  of  Bamrb^i  band  :  the  flrtt 

rawiDi,'  Attfltbptod  wm  "  -i™**-^  *~  -  ah*et  of  muik,    la  Cb» 

'irSB  of  his  Attempt  rfwt  \ih  aietPToijs  S*fi»- 

ler  wa«  redJAwtl  ta  nt  he  offered  bimsr^  to 

ist  for  9.  ccmmon  e  ,  was  n^fu^d.     Ho  a^n 

k  h^Tt)  jmdf  nap  tety  dlfflcu]fcj  and  oia- 

auragfflnent  by  hlf  Gn  lI]thugiIbfltic^  mind,  be^ 

length  oTCTmino  D.U  obai  Tud  to  mh*  hi?  itiT^'m 

established  &ni1  Eifurfind  c  tIJibchI  world h     llfthcrto^ 

I  believe »  the  atone  nised   Uj  u-  ?ni  ia  fotttid  only  in 

Taria,  whuuea  It  in  gent  to  vjvr^  [mn  uf  Earopo  nnd  Amerim, 

aod  foniiB  a.  most  pTofltivlik  ivttkle  of  comtQeri:)^,     The  piiQi 

quarrli?i!  are  at  Sotenholfen,  ou   thc>  Dannbe^  abnut   fifty 

from  MiisHi'h^ 

Seuefi-ldtT  hris  publJahed  a  little  memoir  cf  the  origin  aadL  prO' 
gresa  of  the  lutentioo,  in  which  ha  relatfra  with  great  umptid^ 
the  hardship,  and  nitse^j  and  contomely  he  eocouoterejl  bellon 
he  could  bring  it  Jn^o  Uie.  H«  coneluditt  with  an  airnept  praysf , 
"  that  it  may  jontrlbnfca  to  thn  beTieSl^abd  linprovement  «f  maa- 
kind,  ancJ  that  \t  itmy  n&tat  he  abuwid  to  btiy  dlrihotiorable  « 
immoral  purpoaer'^ 

If  I  ritnikxmh^tr  rightly ^  a  detailed  JiUtoTj  of  the  art  «i>0tea 
in  onif  of  the  early  ntimben  of  the  FVjnelifn  BeTleWn 

*  Tli«  population  of  Munich  i?  eBtimatud  at  about  6(1,000.     It 
does  not  cutiir  into  my  plan,  at  pretjetit^  to  glv¥  Ahy   det&Ued 
accouT^t  of  ths  public  Infltltatlomtt  whether  acacteml^^  ^hooti, 
hospitalfi^  or  prlsoiifl;  ytit  I  cannot  but  mentlan  the- piiaoa  at 
Municij^  which  mom  than  payR  it!^  own  expen^ua^  Inetead   oC- 
being  a  burthen  to  the  state ;  the  admirable  hospital 
poor,  in  which  all  who  cannot  find  work  elsewhere,  are 
inYli  occupation ;  two  large  YiospvtB^e.  tox  VJQft%\OK.v*«% 
twins  and  attendance  are  also  pxo^dfi^  fet  >^^»ft  -hA 


rim, 
milii^^l 
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of  more  than  forty  given  to  me  this  morning ;  they 
are  for  all  ranks  and  professions,  and  there  ifl 
scarcely  a  person^  in  the  city  who  is  not  enlisted 
into  one  or  more  of  these  communities.  Some  have 
reading-rooms  and  well-fumished  libraries,  to  which 
strangers  are  at  once  introduced,  gratis ;  they  give 
balls  and  concerts  during  the  winter,  which  not 
only,  include  their  own  members  and  their  friends, 
but  one  society  will  sometimes  invite  and  entertain 
another. 

The  young  artists  of  Munich,  who  constitute  a 
numerous  body,  formed  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion, and  gave  very  elegant  balls  and  concerts,  at 
first  among  themselves  and  their  immediate  friends 
and  connexions;  but  the  circle  increased — these 
balls  became  more  and  more  splendid — even  the 


choo§e  to  be  a  burthen  to  their  friends,  nor  yet  dependent  on 
charity ;  the  orphan  school ;  the  female  school,  endowed  by  the 
king;  the  foundling  and  lying-in  hospitals,  establislunents  un- 
happily most  necessary  in  Munich,  and  certainly  most  admirably 
oondnoted.  These,  and  innumerable  private  societies  for  the 
assistance,  the  education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes,  ought  to  receive  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  trav- 
eller. 

There  are  no  poor  laws  in  operation  at  Munich,  no  mendicity 
societies,  no  tract,  and  soup,  and  blanket  charities;  yet  pauper^ 
ism,  mendicity,  and  starvation,  are  nearly  unknown.  For  the 
system  of  r^ulations  by  which  these  evils  have  been  repressed 
or  altogether  remedied,  I  believe  Bavaria  is  indebted  to  tbn 
edebrated  American,  Count  Rumford,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
the  late  king,  Max-Joseph,  from  1790  to  1799. 

Several  new  manu&ctories  have  lateVy  'beertv  «a^a^b>&g^«A^^^«:^ 
tieukaiy  ia  glaaa  and  porcelain,  and  tti^  \aX\«t  N»  «a^^  ^"^ 
ilgh  degree  of  perfection. 
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king  and  the  royal  family  frequently  honored  them 
with  their  prt^^t^ncc^^  It  became,  a  pomt  of  hanof^^^ 
to  exceed  in  elegance  and  proftiaion  all  the  entep-^^ 
tainments  given  by  the  otter  societies  of  Munich. 
Every  body  danced,  pral^ed^  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves. At  length  it  o<'Curred  to  saoQic-  of  the  most 
considerate  and  kind-hearted  of  the  people^  that 
these  younj^f  men  v""-^  -aI,*™  Kflj^jiJ  thtjjr  mezms  to 
entertain  thtsir  friei  >W"Citirens»     It  had 

evidently  become  :  great  expepae,  ajad 

perhaps  ostentation  isolved  to  put  down 

this  competition    «t  .n    associaticm   wi 

formed  of  persons  ol  m,  and  they  gave 

^te  to  the  painters  oi  mujui-'ii,  which  ecHp^d  in 
magnificence  every  thing  of  the  kind  before  or 
since.  It  was  a  ball  and  supper,  on  the  most  ample 
and  splendid  scale^  and  took  place  at  the  Odeon. 
Each  lady'fl  ticket  contained  the  name  of  the  cava- 
lier, to  whose  especial  protection  and  gallantry  she 
was  consigned  for  the  evening ;  and  so  much  tacie 
was  shown  in  tide  arrangement,  that  I  am  told  very 
few  were  discontented  with  their  lot.  Nearly  three 
thousand  persona  were  preisent,  and  it  was  the  mont^ 
of  February ;  yet  every  lady  on  entering  the  roam 
was  presented  by  her  cavalier  with  a  bouquet  of 
hot-house  flowei-s ;  and  the  Salle  de  TOdeon  waa 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  plants  and  flowering 
shrubs,  collected  from  all  the  eonaervatoriea,  priv^*''* 
and  jf>ublic»  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  ' 
^'ng,  the  queen,  their  fanuiVy  miCl  %\x\Vfe,  wA  nu— 
yf  the    principal   nobles  -wex^  vcrnXft^,  ^wiSiS^ 
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course,  a  large  portion  of  the  gentry  and  trades- 
people of  Munich ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  im- 
mense number  of  persons  present,  all  was  harmony, 
and  good-breeding,  and  gaiety.  This  f§te  produced 
the  desired  result;  the  young  painters  took  the 
bint,  and  though  they  still  give  balls,  which  are 
exceedingly  pleasant,  they  are  on  a  more  modest 
scale  than  heretofoVe. 

The  Liederkranz  (literally,  the  circle,  or  garland 
of  song)  is  a  society  of  musicians — amateurs  and 
professors — who  give  concerts  here,  at  which  the 
compositions  of  the  members  are  occasionally  per- 
formed. One  of  these  concerts  (Fest-Production) 
to<^  place  this  evening  at  the  Odeon ;  and  having 
didy  received,  as  a  stranger,  my  ticket  of  invitation , 
I  went  early  with  a  very  pleasant  party. 

The  immense  room  was  crowded  in  every  part, 
and  presented  a  most  brilliant  spectacle,  from  the 
number  of  military  costumes,  and  the  glittering 
head-dresses  of  the  Munich  girls.  Our  hosts  formed 
the  orchestra.  The  king  and  queen  had  been  in- 
vited, and  had  signified  their  gracious  intention  of 
being  present.  The  first  row  of  seats  was  assigned 
to  them;  but  no  other  distinction  was  made  between 
the  royal  family  and  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  king  is  generally  punctual  on  these  occa- 
sions, but  from  some  accident  he  was  this  evening 
delayed,  and  we  had  to  wait  his  anivaX  ^ViWi\»  \KSiL 
minutes;  the  company  were  ^  ^as»caM^^^ — ^«^' 
vanta  were  already  parsiding  wp  sai^^cirw^^'^'*^^ 
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with  trays,  heaped  with  ice^  and  refireihmeuts—tiie 
orchestra  stood  up,  with  fiddle-fitiokB  rospended; 
the  chorus,  with  mouths  half  open — aad  tlie  ooih 
ductor,  Stuntz,  brandished  his  roll  of  mnnc  At 
length  a  side  door  was  thrown  open :  a  ymoB-  an- 
nounced ^*tbe  king;"  the  tnunpets  soonded  a 
salute;  and  all  the  people  rose  and  remained 
standing  until  the  tojsX  gnests  were  seated.  The 
king  entered  first,  the  queen  hanging  on  his  am. 
The  duke  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  his 
duchess,*  followed;  then  the  princess  Matildat 
leading  her  younger  brother  and  sister,  prince 
Luitpold  and  the  princess  Adelgonde ; — ^the  fbnner 
a  fine  boy  of  about  twelve  years  cdd,  the  latter  a 
pretty  little  girl  of  about  seven  or  eight:  a  single 
lady  of  honor ;  the  Baron  de  Freyberg,  as  princi- 
pal equerry ;  the  minister  von  Schencke,  and  one 
or  two  other  officers  of  the  household  were  in 
attendance.  The  king  bowed  to  the  gentlemen  in 
the  orchestra,  then  to  the  company,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  were  seated. 

The  music  was  entirely  vocal,  consisting  of  con- 
certed pieces  only,  for  three  or  more  voices,  and  all 
were  executed  in  perfection.  I  observed  several 
little  boys  and  young  girls,  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
singing  in  the  chorusses,  apparently  much  to  their 
own  satisfaction — certainly  to  ours.  Their  voices 
were  delicious,  and  perfectly  well  managed,  and 
their  merry  laughing  faces  were  equally  pleasant 
to  look  upon. 

*  Ida,  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  sistot  ot  t\i«  q>]te«Tvc 
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We  had  first  a  grand  loyal  anthem,  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Lenz,  in  which  the  king  and 
queen,  and  their  children,  were  separately  apostro- 
phized. Prince  Maximilian,  now  upon  his  trarels, 
and  young  King  Otto,  "  far  off  upon  the  throne  of 
Hellas,"  were  not  forgotten ;  and  as  the  princess 
Matilda  has  lately  been  verloht  (betrothed)  to  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  they  put 
the  Futur  into  a  couplet,  with  great  effect.  It 
seems  that  this  marriage  has  been  for  some  time 
in  negotiation;  its  course  did  not  "run  quite 
smooth,"  and  the  heart  of  the  young  princess  is 
supposed  to  be  more  deeply  interested  in  the  affair 
than  is  usual  in  royal  alliances.  She  is  also  very 
generally  beloved,  so  that  when  the  chorus  sang, 

"  Hoch  lebe  Ludwig  und  Mathilde ! 
Ein  Herz  stets  Brautigam  und  Brant!  '* 

all  eyes  were  turned  towards  her  with  a  smiling 
expression  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  which  really 
touched  ine.  As  I  sat,  I  could  only  see  her  side- 
face,  which  was  declined.  There  was  also  an 
allusion  to  the  late  King  Max-Joseph,  "  das  beste 
Herz,"  who  died  about  five  years  ago,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  absolutely  adored  by  his 
people.  All  this  passed  off  very  well,  and  was 
greatly  applauded.  At  the  conclusion  the  king 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  said  somfttlvvD^^  Qsss«\ftss5ia. 
and  good-natured  to  tlie  orcVveste^.,  «sA  ^'Ktw  'aai^. 
iown.     The  other  pieces  vrexe  \>'^  c\^  ^c>aaR^-»  ^ 
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intimate  fnentl  of  Hoicartf)  Stuntz^  Chelarcl,  andi 
Marschner;  a  drinking  song  hy  Hayden,  aud  onel 
of  the  choru&ses  in  the  Cosi  fan  TiUte  were  alaaJ 
introduced.     The  whole  cotr eluded  with  the  "  BongJ 
of  the  henwa  m  the  Valhalla/' composed  hy  Stuotz, 
Between  the  acte  there  was  an  interval  of  at 
least  half  an    hnur,  duHng  which  the  queen  and 
the  princess  Mad^'^"  ™^it^^  tt^  ajid  down  in  froti| 
of  the  orchestra^  ^  conversation   wi!&J 

the  ladies  who  were  tr,  and  thoiie  whou 

he  rules  of  etiquettt  d  approa<?b  unauo 

noned  and  pay  their  i  The  kinp;,  mi^aii*^ 

while  walked  round  the  xi^^  ^attended,  speaking 
to  different  ptiople,  and  addri  ng  the  young  boui^ 
geoiseS)  whose  looks  or  whose  toilette  pleased  hiju, 
with  a  how  and  a  smde ;  while  they  sinipertid  and 
blushed,   and   drew  theraselvea  up  whciti   he  had 


n 


As  I  see  the  king  frequently^  his  face  is  familiar 
to  me,  but  to-night  he  looked  particularly  wt-ll^  and 
had  on  a  better  coat  than  he  usually  condescend! 
to  wear t— quite  plain,  however,  and  without  aijy 
order  or  fleeoration*  Hl^.  is  now  in  btsr*  forty -steventh 
year,  not  handsomeT  with  a  small  well -formed  head, 
an  intelligent  brow,  and  a  quick  penetrating  eye* 
His  figure  is  slight  and  well-made,  his  movements 
quick,  and  hi  a  manner  lively — at  times  even  abrupt 
and  impatient.  Hh  utterance  is  often  so  rapid  as 
to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  him.  1  oiteii  uieeX*  Vs^xok.  ^ 
arm-in-arm  with  M.  de  ScViWite, '^.  ^^ 
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and  others  of  his  friends — for  apparently  this  eccen- 
tric, accomplished  sovereign  has  friends^  though  I 
believe  he  is  not  so  popular  as  his  father  was  before 
him. 

The  queen  (Theresa,  princess  of  Saxe-ELilburg- 
hausen)  has  a  sweet  open  countenance,  and  a 
.  pleasing,  elegant  figure.  The  princess  Matilda, 
who  is  now  nineteen,  is  the  express  image  of  her 
mother,  whom  she  resembles  in  her  amiable  dispo- 
sition, as  well  as  her  person ;  her  figure  is  very- 
pretty,  and  her  deportment  graceful.  She  looked 
pensive  this  evening,  which  was  attributed  by  the 
good  people  around  me  to  the  recent  departure  of 
the  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  who  has  been  here 
for  some  time  paying  his  court. 

About  ten,  the  concert  was  over.  The  king  and 
queen  remained  a  few  minutes  in  conversation 
with  those  around  them,  without  displaying  any 
ungracious  hurry  to  depart ;  and  the  whole  scene 
left  a  pleasant  impression  upon  my  fancy.  To  an 
English  traveller  in  Germany  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  easy  familiar  terms  on  which  the 
sovereign  and  his  family  mingle  with  the  people 
on  these  and  the  like  occasions ;  it  certainly  would 
not  answer  in  England :  but  as  they  say  in  this 
expressive  language — Lcindlich,  sittlich.* 

Munich,  Oct.  28,  1888. 

•It  is  difficult  to  translate  this  laconic  proyerb^be«Naafc'«^ 
have  not  the  corresponding  words  In  ^n^i£b.*.  \>aft\as».T6»st'«siK:i 
be  readend—^^  according  to  the  countrif^  «o  ewt  \K«ma«vt\«r»'''' 
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NUREMBERG. 

Nuremberg — with  its  long,  narrow^  Irindiiig^ 
involved  streets,  its  precipitous  ascents  and  de- 
scents, its  completely  gothic  physiognomy — is  by 
far  the  strangest  old  city  I  ever  beheld;  it  bas 
retained  in  every  part  the  aspect  of  the  middle 
ages.  No  two  houses  resemble  each  other;  yet, 
difiering  in  form,  in  color,  in  height,  in  ornament, 
all  have  a  family  likeness ;  and  with  their  peaked 
and  carved  gabels,  and  projecting  central  balco- 
nies, and  painted  fronts,  stand  up  in  a  row,  like 
so  many  tall,  gaunt,  stately  old  maids,  with  the 
toques  and  stomachers  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  we  find  here  and  there  a 
new  house,  built,  or  rebuilt,  in  a  more  modern 
fashion ;  and  even  a  gay  modem  theatre,  and  an 
unBn'ished  modem  church;  but  these,  instead  of 
being  embellishments,  look.  VSl-iovox^^  «iA  \&»k^^ 
iike  patches  of  new  clotli  on  a  xwiVi  ^^  \sw5aftft,. 
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Age  is  here,  but  it  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
dilapidation  or  decay,  rather  of  something  which 
has  been  put  under  a  glass-case,  and  preserved  with 
care  from  all  extraneous  influences.  The  buildings 
are  so  ancient,  the  fashions  of  society  so  antiquated, 
the  people  so  penetrated  with  veneration  for  them- 
selves and  their  city,  that  in  the  few  days  I  spent 
there,  I  began  to  feel  quite  old  too — ^my  mind  was 
wrinkled  up,  as  it  were,  with  a  reverence  for  the 
past  I  wondered  that  people  condescended  to  talk 
of  any  event  more  recent  than  the  thirty  years* 
war,  and  the  defence  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  *  and 
all  names  of  modem  date,  even  of  greatest  mark, 
were  forgotten  in  the  fame  of  Albert  Durer,  Hans 
Sachs,  and  Peter  Vischer:  the  trio  of  worthies, 
which,  in  the  estimation  or  imagination  of  the  Nu- 
rembergers,  still  live  with  the  freshness  of  a  yester- 
day's remembrance,  and  leave  no  room  for  the 
heroes  of  to-day.  My  enthusiasm  for  Albert  Durer 
was  all  ready  prepared,  and  warm  as  even  the  Nu- 
rembergers  could  desire ;  but  I  confess,  that  of  that 
renowned  cobbler  and  meister-singer,  Hans  Sachs, 
I  knew  little  but  what  I  had  learnt  from  the  pretty 
comedy  bearing  his  name,  which  I  had  seen  at 
Manheim ;  and  of  the  illustrious  Peter  Vischer  I 
could  only  remember  that  I  had  seen,  in  the 
academy  at  Munich,  certain  casts  from  his  figures, 
which  had  particularly  struck  me.  Yet  to  visit 
Nuremberg  without  some  previous  knowledge  of 

*Wbea  the  city  waa  besieged  by  \f«A\eTi%\eV^>^^'^^^^ 
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these  luminaries  of  the  mid^  ages,  is  to  lose  i 

of  that  pleasure  of  aflsooiation,  without  which  iStiA 

eye  wearies  of  the  singular,  and  liie  mind  beoomet 

satiated  with  change. 

Nuremberg  was  the  gothic  Athens :  it  was  nevor 
the  seat  of  government,  but  as  a  free  imperial  dHj . 
it  was  independent  and  self-governed,  and  took  the 
lead  in  arts  and  in  literature.  Here  itwasAat 
clocks  and  watches,  maps  and  mosioal  instranenti, 
were  manufactured  for  all  Gennany ;  here,  in  that 
truly  German  spirit  of  pedantry  and  wnplicilji 
were  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  at  onoe  honorad 
as  sciences,  and  cultiyated  as  handicrafts,  each  hav- 
ing its  guild,  or  corporation,  duly  chartered,  like 
the  other  trades  of  this  flourishing  city,  and  re- 
quiring, by  the  institution  of  the  magistracy,  a 
regular  apprenticeship.  It  was  here  that,  on  the 
first  discovery  of  printing,  a  literary  barber  and 
meister-singer  (Hans  Foltz)  set  up  a  printing-press 
in  his  own  house  ;  and  it  was  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  all  this  industry,  mental  activity,  and 
social  cultivation,  that  Nuremberg  should  have 
been  one  of  the  first  cities  which  declared  for -the 
Reformation. 

But  what  is  most  curious  and  striking  in  this  old 
city,  is  to  see  it  stationary,  while  time  and  change 
are  working  such  miracles  and  transformations 
everywhere  else.  The  house  where  Martin  Be- 
haim,  four  centuries  ago,  invented  the  sphere,  and 
drew  the  first  geograp\nca\  eYiSxt^  is  stall  the  house 
pf  a  map-seller.     In  t\xe  \iOXfflfe  -^iVict^  cw^  -v^-wi 
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first  manufactured,  cards  are  now  sold.  In  the 
very  shops  where  clocks  and  watches  were  first 
seen,  you  may  still  buy  clocks  and  watcher  The 
same  families  have  inhabited  the  same  mansions 
from  one  generation  to  another  for  four  or  five 
centuries.  The  great  manufactories  of  those  toys, 
commonly  called  Dutch  toys,  are  at  Nuremberg. 
I  visited  the  wholesale  depdt  of  Pestelmayer,  and 
it  is  true  that  it  would  cut  a  poor  figure  compared 
to  some  of  our  great  Birmingham  show-rooms ;  but 
the  enormous  scale  on  which  this  commerce  is  con- 
ducted, the  hundreds  of  wagon-loads  and  ship-loads 
of  these  trifles  and  gimcracks,  which  find  their  way 
to  every  part  of  the  known  world,  even  to  America 
and  China,  must  interest  a  thinking  mind.  Nothing 
gave  me  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  whole,  than  a  complaint  which  I  heard  from 
a  Nuremberger,  (and  which,  though  seriously  made, 
sounded  not  a  little  ludicrous,)  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  trade  of  pill-boxes  f  he  said  that  since  the 
fashionable  people  of  London  and  Paris  had  taken 
to  paper  pill-boxes,  the  millions  of  wooden  or  chip 
boxes  which  used  to  be  annually  sent  from  Nurem- 
berg to  all  parts  of  Europe  were  no  longer  re- 
quired; and  he  computed  the  consequent  falling 
off  of  the  profits  at  many  thousand  florins. 

Nuremberg  was  rendered  so  agreeable  to  me  by 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  I  met  with,  that  instead 
of  merely  passing  through  it,  I  spent  some  da.^* 
wandering  about  its  precincts',  wi^«»a\X.\^'W5N.^^'^ 
frequently  visited  by  the  E.tv^\»\v,  \  ^^  '^^'^^  ' 
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few  of  the  objects  which  have  dwelt  on  my  meaaaeff  ' 
premising,  that  for  the  artist  and  ike  antiquarian  it 
affords  inexhaustible  materiaUL 

The  whole  city,  which  is  very  lai^  lies  crowded 
and  compact  within  its  walls ;  but  the  fortifications, 
once  the  wonder  of  all  Germany,  and  thdjr  ihne' 
hundred  and  sixty-five  towers,  once  the  gloiy  and 
safeguard  of  the  inhabitants,  exist  no  longer.  Four 
huge  circular  towers  stand  at  the  principal  gatip^— 
four  huge  towers  of  ahnost  dateless  antiqniQr,  and 
blackened  with  age,  but  of  such  admirable  con- 
struction, that  the  masonry  appears,  from  its  eniare' 
ness  and  smoothness,  as  if  raised  yesterday.  The 
old  castle,  or  fortress,  which  stands  on  a  hei^ 
commanding  the  town  and  a  glorious  view,  is  a 
strange,  dismantled,  incongruous  heap  of  buildings. 
It  happened  that  in  the  summer  of  1833,  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the 
princess  Matilda,  had  paid  his  good  city  of  Nurem- 
berg a  visit,  and  had  been  most  royally  entertained 
by  the  inhabitants:  the  apartments  in  the  old 
castle,  long  abandoned  to  the  rats  and  spiders,  had 
been  prepared  for  the  royal  guests,  and,  when  I 
saw  it,  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  nothing 
could  be  more  uncouth  and  fantastical  than  the 
elTect  of  these  irregular  rooms,  with  all  manner  of 
angles,  with  their  carved  worm-eaten  ceilings,  their 
curious  latticed  and  painted  windows,  and  most 
preposterous  stoves,  now  all  tricked  out  with  fresh 
paint  here  and  there,  and  hvin^  with  gay  glazed 
papers  of  the  most  modertv  ^asYacrti^  «>\\*\  ^%.  \dsm^> 
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gaudy  patterns.  Even  the  chapel,  with  its  four  old 
pillars,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  had  been 
brought  by  Old  Nick  himself  from  Rome,  and  the 
eflSgy  of  the  monk  who  had  cheated  his  infernal 
adversary  by  saying  the  Litanies  faster  than  had 
ever  been  known  before  or  since,  had,  in  honor  of 
the  king's  visit,  received  a  new  coat  of  paint. 
There  are  some  very  curious  old  pictures  in  the 
castle,  (which  luckily  were  not  repainted  for  the 
same  grand  occasion,)  amohg  them  an  original  por- 
trait of  Albert  Durer.  In  the  court-yard  of  the 
fortress  stands  an  extraordinary  relic — the  old  lime- 
tree  planted  by  the  Empress  Cunegunde,  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  III. ;  every  thing  is  done  to 
preserve  it  from  decay,  and  it  still  bears  its  leafy 
honors,  after  beholding  the  revolution  of  seven 
centuries. 

From  the  fortress  we  look  down  upon  the  house 
of  Albert  Durer,  which  is  preserved  with  religious 
care ;  it  has  been  hired  by  a  society  of  artists,  who 
use  it  as  a  club-room :  his  effigy  in  stone  is  over  the 
door.  In  every  house  there  is  a  picture  or  print  of 
him ;  or  copies,  or  engravings  from  his  works,  and 
his  head  hangs  in  every  print  shop.  The  street  in 
which  he  lived  is  called  by  his  name,  and  the  in- 
habitants have  moreover  built  a  fountain  to  his 
honor,  and  planted  trees  around  it ; — in  short,  Al- 
bert Durer  is  wherever  we  look — wherever  we 
move.  What  can  Fuseli  mean  by  sayiii^t.\vi^  ^- 
hert  Barer  "  was  a  man  of  extxeixs^'ft  \\v%<K\2wa^^  ^?oS&r 
?ut  being  a  genius  ?  "     Boea  Wie  xftasv  <2S.  \£»ftx^  ^ 
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genuity  step  before  Ills  age  na  Albert;  Ihirer  didj 
not  as  an  ailii^t  only,  bxit  as  a  man  of  sfienre  ?  It 
not  genius  the  croatlve  power  ?  aod  did  not  Albert 
Durer  possess  tbia  power  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree ?  '  Could  Puseb  bavG  seen  his  four  apoetlca 
now  in  tUe  ^allerj^  of  Muulcb^  when  he  said  that 
Albert  Durer  never  had  jnore  than  an  occ^onal 
glimpse  of  the  Bubtt**^'Q  ^ 

Fuseli,  as  an  arthi,  pie  of  what  I  have 

seen   in    other   mine  e   directed.      The 

tronger  the  facultie»j  t  of  original  power 

n  the  mind  I  the  less  din  the  sympathy^  anfl 

.he  more  is  the  judgment  aw«yc  L  by  the  individual 
character-  Thus  Fuseli,  in  hih  remarks  on  paint- 
ers— excellent  and  elofjuent  as  ihey  are — scarcely 
ever  doei  justice  to  those  who  excel  in  color.  He 
perceive?  and  admits  the  excellence,  but  he  shows 
in  his  criticisms,  as  in  hb  pictures,  that  tho  faculty 
was  wanting  to  feel  and  appreciate  \Xi  bis  remarks 
on  Correggio  and  Kubens  are  a  proof  of  this.  In 
listening  to  the  criticisms  of  an  author  on  literature 
— of  a  painter  on  pictures — and,  generally,  to  the 
opinion  which  one  individual  expresses  of  the' 
character  and  actions  of  another,  it  is  wise  to  take 
into  consideration  the  modification  of  mind  in  the 
person  who  speaks,  and  how  far  it  may,  or  must^ 
influence,  even  where  it  does  not  absolutely  distort^ 
the  judgment ;  so  many  minds  are  what  the  GreiV  . 
mans  call  one-sided  !  The  education,  habits,  men- 
tal  existence  of  the  indWiduaX,  ar^  ^^  T^iw*i^iB% 
tnedium  through  wlncYi  the  raya  o^  \ivjiV)a.  '^^esft  \«r 
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tbe  mind,  more  or  less  bent  or  absorbed  in  their 
passage.  .  We  should  make  philosophical  allowance 
for  different  degrees  of  density. 

Hans  Sachs,*  the  old  poet  of  Nuremberg,  did  as 
mach  for  the  Reformation  by  his  songs  and  satires, 
as  Luther  and  the  doctors  by  their  preaching ;  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
meisteivsingers,  he  found  time  to  make  shoes,  and 
eyen  enrich  himself  by  his  trade :  he  informs  us 
himself  that  he  had  composed  ahd  written  with  his 
own  hand  '*  four  thousand  two  hundred  mastership  • 
songs ;  two  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  tragedies, 
and  farces;  one  thousand  seven  hundred  fables, 
tales,  and  miscellaneous  poems ;  and  seventy-three 
devotional,  military,  and  love  songs."  It  is  said  he 
excelled  in  humor,  but  it  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  times — it  was  vigorous  and 
coarse.  ^*  Hans,"  says  the  critic,  ^'  tells  his  tale  like 
a  convivial  burgher,  fond  of  his  can,  and  still  fonder 
of  his  drollery.**!  If  this  be  the  case,  his  house 
has  received  a  very  appropriate  designation :  it  is 
now  an  ale-house,  from  which,  as  I  looked  up,  the 
mixed  odors  of  beer  and  tobacco,  and  the  sound 
of  voices  singing  in  chorus,  streamed  through  the 
old  latticed  windows.  "  Drollery  '*  and  "  the  can  " 
were  as  rife  in  the  dwelling  of  the  inmiortal  shoe- 
maker as  they  would  have  been  in  his  own  days, 
and  in  his  own  jovial  presence. 

*  Bom  at  Nurembeif^  in  1494. 

t  Seethe  admirable  "  Essay  on  the  TfiaiVy  QtWtxoa.T^^^^^^"'*^^**'^ 
^>o0ti7," already  tOludod  to. 
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In  the  church  of  St  SibbaM,  now  ibe  duflf 
Protestant  church,  I  was  Bniprised  to  find  that 
most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aymbols  and  relios  le* 
mained  undisturbed:  the  lairge  cmcifizy  the  olj 
pictures  of  llie  saints  and  Madonnas  had  been  rev- 
erentially preserved.  The  perpetoal  li§^  wbiob 
had  been  vowed  four  centniies  ago  by  one  of  tbe 
Tucher  family,  was  still  burning  over  his  tomb^  no 
puritanic  zeal  had  qnencbed  that  tiny  flame  in  iti 
chased  silver  lamp ;  andtfaroaghsuccesavefgenevfr- 
tions,  and  all  revolutions  of  pditics  and  religioB, 
maintained  and  fed  by  the  pioos  hones^  of  tbe 
descendants,  it  still  shone  on, 

Like  the  bright  lamp  that  lay  in  Eildare's  holy  fime. 
And  burned  through  long  ages  of  darkness  and  aUam  I 

In  this  Protestant  church,  even  the  shrine  of  St. 
Sibbald  has  kept  its  place,  if  not  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  saint,  at  least  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  city  of  Nuremberg ;  it  is  considered  as  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Peter  Vischer,  a  famous  sculptor 
and  caster  in  bronze,  contemporary  with  Albert 
Durer.  It  was  begun  in  1506,  and  finished  in  1619, 
and  is  adorned  with  ninety-six  figures,  among  which 
the  twelve  apostles,  all  varying  in  character  and 
attitude,  are  really  miracles  of  grace,  power,  and 
expression ;  the  base  of  the  shrine  rests  upon  six 
gigantic  snails,  and  the  whole  is  cast  in  bronze, 
and  finished  with  exquisite  skill  and  fancy.  At 
one  end  of  this  extraordiivaTy  ec«£v\vQ&\\iQiiv  \iA 
artJBeer  has  placed  his  own  figure,  xvol  ciJatmwi^^^ 
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but  retired,  in  a  sort  of  niche ;  he  is  represented  in 
his  working  dress,  with  his  cap,  leather  apron,  and 
tools  in  his  hand.  According  to  tradition,  he  was 
p^d  for  his  work  by  the  pound  weight,  twenty 
gulden  (or  florins)  for  every  hundred  weight  of 
metal;  and  the  whole  weighs  one  hundred  and 
twenty  centners,  or  hundred  weight. 

The  man  who  showed  us  this  shrine  was  de- 
scended from  Peter  Vischer,  lived  in  the  same 
house  which  he  and  his  sons  had  formerly  inhab- 
ited, and  carried  on  the  same  trade,  that  of  a  smith 
and  brass-founder. 

The  Moritz-Kapel,  near  the  church,  is  an  old 
gothic  chapel  once  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  now 
converted  into  a  public  gallery  of  pictures  of  the 
old  Grerman  school.  The  collection  is  exceedingly 
curious;  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
pictures,  and  besides  specimens  of  Mabuse,  Albert 
Durer,  Van  Eyck,  Martin  Schoen,  Lucas  Kranach, 
and  the  two  Holbeins,  I  remember  some  portraits 
by  a  certain  Hans  Grimmer,  which  impressed  me 
by  their  truth  and  fine  painting.  It  appears  from 
this  collection  that  for  some  time  after  Albert  Durer, 
the  German  painters  continued  to  paint  on  a  gold 
ground.  Kulmbach,  whose  heads  are  quite  mai^ 
yellous  for  finish  and  expression,  generally  did  so. 
This  gallery  owes  its  existence  to  the  present  king, 
and  has  been  well  arranged  by  the  architect  Hei- 
deldofi*  and  professor  von  Dillis  of  MuwlcVk. 

In  the  market-place  of  "J5uT^TE^o«t%  ^ua.Tv^^  ^^ 
Schonebrunnen,  that  is,  t\ie  \>^a\x>;AWl  ^ovvev'^^vcvN  ^"^ 
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bears  the  date  1855,  aad  in  atfle  reiemblei  tht 
crosses  which  Edward  L  erected  to  Qoeen  Eleanor^ 
but  IS  of  more  elaborate  beauty;  it  is  oo^ered  wSk 
gothic  figures,  carred  bj  one  of  the  waad  andeat  of 
the  German  sculptors,  SchonbQl&r,  who  modesdjr 
styles  himself  a  stone-cutter.  Here  we  see,  plftoed 
amicably  close,  Julius  CsBsar,  Godftey  of  Boulognay 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Alexander  the  Greati  HJeetor 
of  Troy,  Charlemagne,  and  king  David:  all  oU 
acquaintances,  certainly,  bat  whom  we  nii|^  liaW 
supposed  that  nothing  bat  the  day  of  jodgmanl 
could  ever  have  assembled  together  in  conqMOiy. 

Talking  of  the  day  of  judgment  reminds  me  of 
the  extraordinary  cemetery  of  Nuremberg,  certainly  , 
as  unlike  every  other  cemetery,  as  Noremberg  ii 
unlike  every  other  city.  Imagine  upon  fik  rising 
ground,  an  open  space  of  about  four  acres,  com- 
pletely covered  with  enormous  slabs,  or  ratiier 
blocks  of  solid  stone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth, 
laid  horizontally,  and  just  allowing  space  for  a 
single  person  to  move  between  them.  The  name, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  dead,  cast  in 
bronze,  and  sometimes  rich  sculpture,  decorate 
these  tombs :  I  remember  one,  to  the  memory  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  was  killed  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
her  father's  garden  by  a  lizard  creeping  into  her 
mouth.  The  story  is  represented  in  bronze  bass- 
relief,  and  the  lizard  is  so  constructed  as  to  move 
nhen  touched.  From  t\i\s  1  aVirvxivV  m^  ^<^ga^ 
^nd  turned  to  the  sepulcYire  o£  a  ^«mo\3& 'WOT^^ 
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who  measured  the  distance  from  Nuremberg  to 
the  holy  sepulchre  with  his  garter :  the  implement 
of  his  pious  enterprise,  twisted  into  a  sort  of  true- 
love  knot,  is  carved  on  his  tomb.  Two  days 
afterwards  I  entered  the  dominions  of  a  reigning 
monarch,  who  is  at  this  present  momejit  per- 
forming a  journey  to  Jerusalem  round  the  walls 
of  his  room.  *  How  long-lived  are  the  follies  of 
mankind!  Have,  then,  five  centuries  made  so 
little  difference  ? 

The  tombs  of  Albert  Durer,  Hans  Sachs,  and 
Sandraart,  were  pointed  out  to  me,  resembling  the 
rest  in  sizef  and  form.  I  was  assured  that  these 
huge  sepulchral  stones  exceed  three  thousand  in 
namber,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  this  singular 
burial-place  is,  in  truth,  beyond  measure  striking 
— ^I  could  almost  add,  appalling. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  interested  to  find 
that  the  principal  Gazette  of  Nuremberg,  which 
has  a  wide  circulation  through  all  this  part  of 
Germany,  extending  even  to  Frankfort,  Munich, 
Dresden,  and  Leipsig,  is  entirely  in  female  hands. 
Madame  de  Schaden  is  the  proprietor,  and  the 
responsible  editor  of  the  paper ;  she  has  the  print- 
ing apparatus  and  offices  under  her  own  roof,  and 
though  advanced  in  years,  conducts  the  whole  con- 
cern with  a  degree  of  activity,  spirit,  and  talent, 
which  delighted  me.     The  circulation  of  this  paper 


*  Frederic  Augustas,  the  present  tdng  of  aaxoivy .   ^ek'^Ooss*- 
iBTfinbiB  dotage,  being  now  in  bis  e\gYity-Mt\x  "S^^* 
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amounts  to  about  foar  lihoiuand :  a  miffing  nnmbor 
compared  to  our  papers,  bnt  a  laige  nmnber  in 
this  economical  country,  where  the  same  paper  is 
generally  read  by  fifty  or  sixty  perscms  at  least 

«  «  •  •  • 

All  travellers  agree  that  beneTolence  and  in- 
tegrity are  the  national  characteristics  of  the  jSer- 
mans.  Of  their  honesty  I  had  daily  pitrnft :  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  was  ever  imposed  npon  or 
overcharged  during  my  journey  except  once,  and 
then  it  was  by  a  Frenchman.  Their  benerolence 
is  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  animals,  particu- 
larly of  their  horses.  It  was  somewhere  between 
Nuremberg  and  Hof,  that,  for  the  first,  and  only 
time,  I  saw  a  postilion  flog  his  horse  unmeicifblly, 
or  at  least  unreasonably.  The  Grcrmans  Tery 
seldom  beat  their  horses:  they  talk  to  them,  re- 
monstrate, encourage,  or  upbraid  them.  I  have 
frequently  known  a  voiturier,  or  a  postilion,  go  a 
whole  stage — which  is  seldom  less  than  fifteen 
English  miles — at  a  very  fair  pace,  without  once 
even  raising  the  whip ;  and  have  often  witnessed, 
not  without  amusement,  long  conversations  between 
a  driver  and  his  steed — the  man,  with  his  ann 
thrown  over  the  animal's  neck,  discoursing  in  a 
strange  jargon,  and  the  intelligent  brute  turning 
his  eye  on  his  master  with  such  a  responsive  ex- 
pression !  In  this  part  of  Germany  there  is  a 
popular    verse  repeated  by  the  postilions,  which 

may  he  called  the  German  rule  oj*  llic  road,   \\.  \& 

the  horse  who  speaks — 
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Berg  auf,  ubertrieb  mich  nicht; 
Berg  ab,  ubereil  mich  nicht ; 
Auf  ebenen  Weg,  verschone  mich  nicht; 
Im  Stall,  vergiss  mich  nicht. 

which  is,  literally, 

Up  hill,  overdrive  me  not; 
Down  hill,  hurry  me  not; 
On  level  ground,  spare  me  not; 
In  the  stable,  forget  me  not. 

'  The  German  postilions  form  a  very  numerous  and 
distinct  class ;  they  wear  a  half-military  costume — 
a  laced  or  embroidered  jacket,  across  which  is 
invariably  slung  the  bugle-horn,  with  its  parti- 
colored cord  and  tassels :  huge  jack-boots,  and  a , 
smart  glazed  hat,  not  unfrequently  surmounted 
with  a  feather  (as  in  Hesse  Cassel  and  Saxe 
Weimar)  complete  their  appearance.  They  are 
in  the  direct  service  and  pay  of  the  government; 
they  must  have  an  excellent  character  for  fidelity 
and  good  conduct  before  they  are  engaged,  and 
the  slightest  falling  in  d^y  or  punctuality,  subjects 
them  to  severe  punishment ;  thus  they  enjoy  some 
degree  of  respectability  as  a  body,  and  Marschner 
thought  it  not  unworthy  of  his  talents  to  compose 
a  fine  piece  of  music,  which  he  called  The  Postil- 
ion's "  Morgen-lied,"  or  morning  song.  I  found 
them  generally  a  good-humored,  honest  set  of  men  \ 
obliging,  hut  not  servile  or  cr\iigLii^\  ^^"^  "s*!^^  ^'^^ 
allowed  to  smoke  without  the  exi^x^^a  V^nc;  <2S.  '^ 
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on  an^l 


traveller,  nor  to  stop  or  delay  on  tlie  road  on 
pretence  wlmtever.  In  short,  though  the  Imiley 
German  pof*ti[ion3  do  tiot  present  the  neat  comiifnU 
turn-out  of  an  English  |jostr-boy,  nor  the  liorscs 
any  thing  like  the  speed  of  "  Newman'd  greys,"  or 
the  Brighton  Age,  and  though  the  trfireller  roust 
now  and  then  fiuhmlt  to  arbitrary  lawa  and  indi- 
sidual  mconveir'—^--  -^"  -"^3  travelling  regula- 
tons  ail  over  Gl  specially  in  Prusaia, 

,re  so  precisG,  so  t  eo  atrictly  enfortsedt 

hat  no  where  comi  cted  feniale  journey 

with  more  eomplal  id  security.     Thiii  I 

have   proved   by  after  having  tried 

every  different  nn  eyance  in  Prussia, 

Bavaria,  Biiden,  l^vuu^,  and  Hesg©.     My"  luad 
expeiige9f  for  myself  and    an  attendant,  t^ldaQf^f 
e^tceeded  a  napoleon  a-day»  ^ 
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MEMORANDA  AT  DRESDEN.* 

Beautiful,  stately  Dresden !  if  not  the  queen, 
tihe  $ne  lady  of  the  German  cities  I  Surrounded 
with  what  is  most  enchanting  in  nature,  and 
adorned  with  what  is  most  enchanting  in  art,  she 

*  The  desoriptioii  of  Dresden  and  its  environs,  in  Russel's  Tour 
in  Germany,  is  one  of  tlie  best  written  passages  in  tliat  amusing 
book — so  admirably  graphic  and  ftithfiil,  tliat  notliing  can  be 
added  to  it  du  a  description,  therefore  I  liaye  eS&ced  those  notes 
which  it  has  rendered  superfluous.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  by  those  who  refer  to  Mr.  Russel's  work,  that  a 
revolution  has  taken  place  by  which  the  king,  now  follen  into 
absolute  dotage,  has  been  removed  from  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  a  much  more  popular  and  liberal 
tone  prevails  in  the  Estates :  the  two  princes,  nephews  of  the 
king,  whom  Mr.  Russel  mentions  as  "  persons  of  whom  scarcely 
any  body  thinks  of  speaking  at  all,"  have  since  made  themselves 
extremely  conspicuous; — Prince  Frederic  has  been  declared 
regent,  and  is  apparently  much  respected  and  beloved;  and 
Prince  John  has  distinguished  himself  «a  a.  v^gonlKAT  Vb.  >(}&»  Kar- 
Bemhly  of  the  States,  and  takes  the  U\)eTO\  A^<a  otv  moe^.  tsR«aa5vwsa.  - 
A  spirit  of  amoUonHon  is  at  work  in  l>t«aaftTi,  «a  «J^a«^>ftftt«k^^'^^ 
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nts  by  the  Elbe  like  a  fiur.one  in  romance, 
wreathing  her  towexy  diadem — so  often  aoatlied 
by  war — ^with  the  vine  and  the  myrtle,  and  look- 
ing on  her  own  beauty  imaged  in  the  ziTer  flood, 
which,  after  rolling  an  impetooofl  torrent  thioiigli 
the  mountain  gorges,  here  seems  to  panse  and 
spread  itself  into  a  lucid  mirror  to  catch  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  airy  magnificence.  Ko  doubt  misenr 
and  evil  dwell  in  Dresden,  as  in  all  the  congre- 
gated societies  of  men,  but  no  where  are  they  less 
obtrusive.  The  city  has  all  the  adyantages,  and 
none  of  the  disadvantages,  of  a  ci^ital;  the 
treasures  of  art  accumulated  here — ^the  mild  gov- 
ernment, the  delightful  climate,  the  beaotj  of  the 
environs,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  simj^icity  of 
social  intercourse,  have  rendered  it  a  fitvodite 
residence  for  artists  and  literary  characters,  and 
to  foreigners  one  of  the  most  captivating  places  in 
the  world.  How  often  have  I  stood  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  gorgeous  Italian  church,  or 
on  the  summit  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
public  walk,  gazing  upon  the  noble  bridge  which 
bestrides  the  majestic  Elbe,  and  connects  the  new 
and  the  old  town  ;  or,  pursuing  with  enchanted  eye 
the  ^vinding  course  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  those 


the  ten  or  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  sinoe  Mr.  Rnnd'l 
visit  have  not  passed  away  without  some  salutary  changes, 
while  more  are  evidently  at  hand. 

Mr.  Russcl  speaks  of  the  secrecy  with  which  the  sittings  of  tlM 
Chmnhera  were  then  conducted*.  ^«y  «tx«  tvo^  ^ia3bUfi^«ad  ^ 
JehaU}F  are  printed  in  the  Qaaetto  al  coxi»\aa;wJa\« \«is«Jfl^. 
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nndalatang  purple  hills,  covered  with  villas  and 
yineyards,  till  a  feeling  of  quiet  grateful  enjoyment 
has  stolen  over  me,  Hke  that  which  W6rd8worth 
describes — 

Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  the  natural  beauties  of  the  soone 
which  strike  a  stranger;  the  city  itself  has  this 
peculiarit)'  in  common  with  Florence,  to  which  it 
has  been  so  often  compared,  that  instead  of  being 
an  accident  in  the  landscape — a  dim,  smoky,  care- 
haunted  spot  upon  the  all-lovely  face  of  nature — 
a  discord  in  the  soothing  harmony  of  that  quiet 
enchanting  scene  which  steals  like  music  over  the 
fancy ; — it  is  rather  a  charm  the  more — an  orna- 
ment— a  crowning  splendor — a  fulfilling  and  com- 
pleting chord.  Its  unrivalled  elegance  and  neat- 
ness, a  general  air  of  cheerfulness  combined  with  a 
certain  dignity  and  tranquillity,  the  purity  and 
elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  brilliant  shops,  the 
well-dressed  women,  and  the  lively  looks  and  good- 
humored  alertness  of  the  people,  who,  like  the 
Florentines,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  tact 
and  acuteness  than  for  their  personal  attractions ; — 
all  these  advantages  render  Dresden,  though  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  smallest,  and  by  no  means  one 
of  the  richest  capitals  in  Europe,  one  of  iWt  xstfanfiu 
dehghtfdl  residences  on  the  CQfiiV\xie\i\^  \  «ai  '#J«oM2««k 
too,  by  the  silver-toned  vcnees  «A  V\v«t  '«icKn»'^^"^^ 
22 
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the  courtesy  and  yiTaettjr  of  the  men;  Ibr  m  Ba- 
varia the  intonation  ia  broad  and  harrii,  and  the 
people,  though  frank,  and  honest,  and  goodHutmed, 
are  rather  slow,  and  not  particalarl)r  polidied  in 
their  demeanor.  - 

It  is  the  general  aspect  of  Dresden  which  channa 
us :  it  is  not  distinguished  hy  any  vast  or  striking 
architectural  decorations,  if  we  except  the  Itafian 
church,  which,  with  all  its  thousand  iGuiItB  of  stxle, 
pleases  from  its  beautiful  situation  andita  exoeed- 
ing  richness.  Tins  is  the  only  Boman  OatholiD 
church  in  Dresden :  for  it  is  curious  enon^  Aal 
while  the  national  religion,  or,  if  I  may  so  naa  the 
word,  the  state  religion,  is  Protestant— the  coort 
religion  is  Catholic ;  the  royal  family  having  beMi 
for  several  generations  of  that  persuarion ;  ♦  bot 
this  has  caused  neither  intolerance  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  jealousy  on  the  other.  The  Saxons,  the  first 
who  hailed  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
seem  quite  content  to  allow  their  anointed  king  to 
go  to  heaven  his  own  way ;  and  though  the  priests 
who  surround  him  are,  of  course,  mindful  to  keep 
up  their  own  influence,  there  is  no  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism ;  and  I  believe  the  most  perfect  equality 
with  regard  to  religious  matters  prevails  here. 
The  Catholic  church  is  almost  always  half-full  of 
Protestants,  attracted  by  the  delicious  music,  for  all 
the  corps  d'opera  sing  in  the  choir.  High  mass 
begins  about  the  time  that  the  sermon  is  over  in 

*  AugustuB  H.  abjured  Uie  PxoteaVaii^  ■wJft.^wa.  Va.  "Wft^  V^ 
*rder  to  obtain  the  crown  ot  PoAanA. 
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the  other  churches,  and  you  see  the  Protestants 
hurrying  from  their  own  service,  crowding  .in  at 
the  portals  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  taking  their 
places,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other,  with  looks  of  infinite  gravity  and  devotion : 
the  king  being  always  present,  it  would  here  be  a 
breach  of  etiquette  to  behave  as  I  have  often  seen 
the  English  behave  in  the  Catholic  churches — pre- 
cisely as  if  in  a  theatre.  But  if  the  good  old  mon- 
arch imagines  that  his  heretic  subjects  are  to  be 
converted  by  Cesi's  *  divine  voice,  he  is  wonder- 
fully mistaken. 

The  people  of  Dresden  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  love  of  music ;  I  was  therefore 
rather  surprised  to  find  here  a  little  paltry  theatre, 
ugly  without,  and  mean  within  ;  a  new  edifice  has 
been  for  some  time  in  contemplation,  therefore  to 
decorate  or  repair  the  old  one  may  seem  super- 
fluous. That  it  is  nol  nearly  large  enough  for  the 
place  is  its  worst  fault.  I  have  never  been  in  it 
that  it  was  not  crowded  to  suffocation.  At  this 
time  Bellini's  opera,  /  Capelletti,  is  the  rage  at 
Dresden,  or  rather  Madame  Devrient's  impersona- 
tion of  the  Romeo,  has  completely  turned  all  heads 
and  melted  all  hearts — that  are  fusible.  BeUini  is 
only  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  imitators  of  Ros- 
sini ;  and  the  Capelletti  only  the  last  of  the  thousand 
and  one  versions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  De- 
vrient  is  not  generally  heard  to  the  ^ea*fta*»'5Ar 
vantage  in  the  modern  ItaWaxi  \ii\i«vR\\svsX.  V^^s^  c^wv.- 
•  The  first  tenor  at  I>t©%«ati  Vcv  "NS^^- 
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ception  of  the  part  of  Borneo  is  neir  and 
to  herself;  like  a  woman  of  feeling  aokd  { 
has  put  her  stamp  upon  it:  it  is  quite  i 
the  same  character  as  lepreseated  hy  ] 
Malibran — character  periiaps  I  shonld  nqt  mj,  fiir 
in  the  lyrical  drama  there  is  properij  no  a 
any  such  gradual  develqunent  of  inditidnal  1 
ments  and  motives;  a  powerfhl  and|pBaceM  i 
of  which  the  outline  is  -filled  up  by  muiey  is  «11 
that  the  artist  is  required  to  give;  and ^ 
boundary  a  more  beantifbl  delineatioa  of  ; 
fervid  passion  I  never  beheld:  if  Dement  mnit 
yield  to  Pasta  in  grandeur,  and  to  MaUbnnr  in 
versatility  of  power  and  liquid  flexibility  of  Toioe,  . 
she  yields  to  neither  in  pathos,  to  neitihier  in  de- 
licious modulation,  to  neither  in  pasaon,  power,  Mid 
originality,  though  in  her,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
the  talent  of  the  artist  is  modified  by  individual 
temperament.  Like  other  gifted  women,  who  are 
blessed  or  cursed  with  a  most  excitable  nervous 
system,  Devrient  is  a  good  deal  under  the  influence 
of  moods  of  feeling  and  temper,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  favorite  parts,  (as  this  of  Romeo, 
the  Armida,  Emmeline  in  the  Sweitzer  Familie,) 
is  subject  to  inequalities,  which  are  not  caprices, 
but  arise  from  an  exuberance  of  soul  and  power, 
and  only  render  her  performance  more  interesting. 
Every  night  that  I  have  seen  her  since  my  arrival 
here,  even  in  parts  which  are  unworthy  oi  her,  as 
in  the  '^  Eagle's  Nest,"  *  \iaamcTfe«a^Txs^  ^s^iaDaaAe 
*An  opera  by  Franz  Qlaaet  ot  Bex^u.    'Rws  %\Sta^'t,fiWiiav% 
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of  her  talents ;  and  last  night  when  I  saw  her  for 
the  third  time  in  the  Romeo,  she  certainly  sur- 
passed herself.  The  duet  with  Juliet,  (Madlle. 
Schneider,)  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  threw  the 
whole  audience  into  a  tumult  of  admiration  ;  they 
invariably  encore  this  touching  and  impassioned 
scene,  which  is  really  a  positive  cruelty,  besides 
being  a  piece  of  stupidity ;  for  though  it  may  be  as 
well  sung  the  second  time,  it  must  suffer  in  effect 
from  the  repetition.  The  music,  though  very 
pretty,  is  in  itself  nothing,  without  the  situation 
and  sentiment ;  and  after  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion have  been  wound  up  to  the  most  thrilling  ex- 
citement by  tones  of  melting  affection  and  despair, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  been  finally  torn 
asunder  by  a  fiinty-hearted  stick  of  a  father,  with  a 
black  cloak  and  a  bass  voice — selon  les  regies — it  is 
ridiculous  to  see  them  come  back  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stage,  bow  to  the  audience,  and  then, 
throwing  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  pour 
out  the  same  passionate  strains  of  love  and  sorrow. 
As  to  Devrienf  s  acting  in  the  last  scene,  I  think 
even  Pasta's  Romeo  would  have  seemed  colorless 
beside  hers ;  and  this  arises  perhaps  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  music,  from  the  very  different  style 
in  which  Zingarelli  and  Bellini  have  treated  their 
last  scene.     The  former  has  made  Romeo  tender 

tiie  well-known  ftory  of  the  mother  who  deliTers  her  in&nt 
when  carried  away  by  the  eagle^  ox  taAa>i«t  ToWjosfc  <i\  *^^  *^!i:^«» 
nigfit  make  a  good  melodrama,  but  \ft  TJsA.^\.^ot  ^w^vs*"^'-*^^ 
the  music  la  trainante  and  moiioiOTiOVLa. 
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and  plaintive,  and  Pasta  accordingly  mbdiwd  1 

conception  to  this  tone;  bat  BelUni  has 

into  the  same  scene  more  animatiini,  and  move  t»- 

rious  effect*    Devrient,  tihius  enabled  to  edbr  mora 

highly,  has  gone  beyond  the  composer.    There  mm 

a  flush  of  poetry  and  passion,  a  hearfe4xreakuig 

struggle  of  love  and  life  against  an  orenrliefaiUBg 

destiny,  which  thrilled  me.    Never  did  I  hear  aaj 

one  sing  so  completely  from  her  own  soul  aa  tins  , 

astonishing  creature.    In  certain  tones  and  pas* 

,     sages  her  voice  issued  from  liie  depths  of  hor  1 

^   as  if  steeped  in  tears;  and  her  ooontenanoe,  ^ 

I    she  hears  Juliet  sigh  frcnn  the  tomb,  was  snoh  a 

sudden  and  divine  gleam  of  expression  as  I  ham 

never  seen  on  any  &ce  but  Fanny  Kembk^s.    I 

was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Madame  Devrient 

is  generally  ill  after  her  performance,  and  unable 

to  sing  in  this  part  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week. 

«  «  «  « 

Tieck  is  the  literary  Colossus  of  Dresden ;  per- 
haps I  should  say  of  Germany.  There  are  those 
who  dispute  his  infallibility  as  a  critic ;  there  are 
those  who  will  not  walk  under  the  banners  of  his 
philosophy ;  but  since  the  death  of  Goethe,  I  be- 

*  Zingarclli  composed  his  Romeo  e  Giulietta  in  1707-I  KallinI 
produced  the  Capelletti  at  Venice  in  1882,  for  our  silTer-TolMd 
Caradori  aud  the  contr^alto  Giudita  Grisi,  sister  of  that  aoeom- 
plishcd  singer,  Giulietta  Grisi.  Thirty-fiye  years  are  an  age  in 
the  history  of  music.  Of  the  two  operas,  Bellini's  Is  the  most 
effective,  from  the  number  of  the  concerted  pieces,  without  oon* 
taining  a  Bingle  air  which  can \)e  placed \\i  com-jesttOtt'iiVaEL  tn^ 
or  six  ia  ZingareUVs  opera. 
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lieve  Ludwig  Tieck  holds  undisputed  the  first  rank 
as  an  original  poet,  and  powerful  writer,  and  has 
succeeded,  by  right  divine,  to  the  vacant  throne 
of  genius,^  His  house  in  the  Altmarkt,  (the  tall 
red  house  at  the  southeast  corner,)  henceforth  con- 
secrated by  that  power  which  can  "  hallow  in  the 
core  of  human  hearts  even  the  ruin  of  a  wall,"  * 
is  the  resort  of  all  the  enlightened  strangers  whc 
flock  to  Dresden :  even  those  who  know  nothing 
of  Tieck  but  his  name,  deem  an  introduction  tc 
him  as  indispensable  as  a  visit  to  the  Madonna  del 
Sisto.  To  the  English,  he  is  particularly  interest- 
ing :  his  knowledge  of  our  language  and  literature, 
and  especially  of  otir  older  writers,  is  profound 
Endued  with  an  imagination  which  luxuriates  in 
the  world  of  marvels,  which  "  dwells  delightedly 
midst  fays  and  talismans,''  and  embraces  in  its  range 
of  power  what  is  highest,  deepest,  most  subtle,  mosi 
practical — gifted  with  a  creative  spirit,  forevei 
moving  and  working  within  the  illimitable  universe 
of  fancy,  Tieck  is  yet  one  of  the  most  poignani 
satirists  and  profound  critics  of  the  age.  He  haf 
fot"  the  last  twenty  years  devoted  his  time  anc 
talents,  in  conjunction  with  Schlegel,  to  the  study 
translation,  and  illustration  of  Shakspeare.  Th< 
combination  of  these  two  minds  has  done  pcrhapi 
what  no  single  mind  could  have  effected  in  devel 
oping,  elucidating,  and  clothing  in  a  new  language 
the  creations  of  that  mighty  and  inspired  bein^. 

*  Lord  ByToi\. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bome  traiulator  wQl  liw  w^ 
among  us  to  do  justice  in  retum  to  ISeck-  No  aam 
tells  a  fairy  tale  like  him :  the  eimest  nDplieilf 
of  style  and  manner  ifl  00  exquisite  ^Uie  alwijv 
gives  the  idea  of  one  whose  hair  was  on  end  at  Uv 
own  wonders,  who  was  entangled  hy  the  sptSi  e^ 
his  own  enchantments.  A  lew  of  these  Iq^itar 
productions  (his  YolksmiiFchen,  xa  pcfpobir  Tnlei,) 
have  been  rendered  into  oar  hingnage ;  bal  those 
of  his  works  which  have  given  him  the  hB^^best 
estimation  among  his  own  coantrymen  Ml  T0umm 
a  sealed  fountain  to  English  readen.* 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  I  jfoond  myself  m 
the  presence  of  this  extraordinary  maik  Notwifl^ 
standing  his  profound  knowledge  of  oarhtngnsgei 


*  *^  Tieck,"  says  Carlyle,  **  is  a  poet  bom  u  w«ll  as  1 
is  no  mere  observist  and  compiler,  rendering  back  to  ns,  irltli 
additions  or  subtractions,  the  beauty  which  existing  things  havs 
of  themselves  presented  to  him ;  but  a  tme  Maker,  to  whom  the 
actual  and  external  is  but  the  excitement  for  ideal  eveationSy 
representing  and  ennobling  its  efbcte.  His  feeling  <»r  knowledge^ 
his  loTe  or  scorn,  his  gay  humor  or  solemn  earnestness;  all  the 
riches  of  his  inward  world  are  pervaded  and  mastered  hy  tba 
living  energy  of  the  soul  which  possesses  them,  and  their  finer 
essence  is  wafted  to  us  in  his  poetry,  like  Arabian  odors,  on  tiM 
wings  of  the  wind.  But  this  may  be  said  of  all  true  posts;  and 
each  is  distinguished  from  all,  by  his  individual  chamcteristies. 
Among  Tieck's,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  his  c<nnbinatloa 
of  so  many  gifts,  in  such  full  and  simple  harmony.  His  ridteule 
does  not  obstruct  his  adoration ;  his  gay  soutliem  flmcj  Uves  in 
union  with  a  northern  heart;  with  the  moods  of  a  longing  and 
impaBaioned  spirit,  he  seems  deeply  conversant;  and  a  still 

iwagiaatioDf  in  the  highest  aense  ol  l\is>\  '«iQit^^-t«VED&  owttfi^ 

\ii8 poetic  world." 
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he  rarely  speak^  English,  and,  like  Alfieri,  he  wiU 
not  speak  French.  I  addressed  him  in  English, 
and  he  spoke  to  me  in  German.  The  conversation 
in  my  first  visit  fell  very  naturally  upon  Shakspeare, 
for  I  had  been  looking  over  his  admirable  new 
translation  of  Macbeth,  which  he  had  just  com- 
pleted. Macbeth  led  us  to  the  English  theatre  and 
English  acting — to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  Kembles, 
and  the  actual  character  and  state  of  our  stage. 

While  he  spoke  I  could  not  help  looking  at  his 
head,  which  is  wonderfully  fine ;  the  noble  breadth 
and  amplitude  of  his  brow,  and  his  quiet,  but  pene- 
trating eye,  with  •an  expression  of  latent  humor 
hovering  round  his  lips,  formed  altogether  a  strik- 
ing physiognomy.  The  numerous  prints  and  poiv 
traits  of  Tieck  which  are  scattered  over  Germany 
are  very  defective  as  resemblances.  They  have  a 
heavy  look ;  they  give  the  weight  and  power  of  his 
head,  but  nothing  of  ihejinesse  which  lurks  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  face.  His  manner  is  courteous, 
and  his  voice  particularly  sweet  and  winning.  He 
is  apparently  fond  of  the  society  of  women  ;  or  the 
women  are  fond  of  his  society,  for  in  the  evening 
his  room  is  generally  crowded  with  fair  worshippers.- 
Yet  Tieck,  like  Goethe,  is  accused  of  entertaining 
some  unworthy  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  sex ; 
and  is  also  said,  like  Goethe,  not  to  have  upheld  us 
in  his  writings,  as  the  true  philosopher,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  true  poet,  ought  to  have  done.  It 
is  a  fact  upon  which  I  shall  \;ak^  «a.  o\i^cp£N3«^^  ^ 
enlarfdngj  that  almost  all  tW  %Tei«Xft.^\»  '«^'^^  "'^^ 
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have  lived  in  the  world,  whether  poetB,  philoao|Aet% 
artists,  or  statesmen,  hav«  derived  their  mental 
and  physical  organizatimi,  mare  fiom  the  mother^i 
than  the  father's  aide ;  and  &e  same  is  true,  un- 
happily, of  those  who  have  been  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  perverted.  And  does  not  this  leall  na 
to  some  awiul  considerations  on  the  importanoe'of 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  women,  and 
their  present  condition  in  society,  as  a  bnmeh  ef 
legislation  and  politics,  which  mi»t  ere  long  be 
modified  ?  Let  our  lords  and  masters  reflect,  tiiat 
if  an  extensive  influence  for  good  or  for  eriL  be  not 
denied  to  us,  an  influence  cooamencing  not  onlbf 
with,  but  before  the  birth  of  their  children,  it  ii 
time  that  the  manifold  mischiefs  and  miseries  InriL- 
ing  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  of  which  woman 
is  at  once  the  wretched  instrument  and  more 
wretched  victim,  be  looked  to.  Sometimes  I  am 
induced  to  think  that  Tieck  is  misinteipreted  or 
libelled  by  those  who  pretend  to  take  the  tone  from 
his  writings  and  opinions:  it  is  evident  that  he 
delights  in  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admir- 
ing women,  therefore  he  must  in  his  heart  honor 
and  reverence  us  as  being  morally  equal  with  man, 
for  who  could  suspect  the  great  Tieck  of  that  paltry 
coxcombry  which  can  be  gratified  by  the  adulation 
of  inferior  beings  ? 

Tieck's  extraordinary  talent  for  reading  aloud  is 
much  and  deservedly  celebrated :  he  gives  dramatic 
readings  two  or  three  times  a  week 'SR\\«tL\na  health 
snd  his  avocations  allow  tW  exer^ow^^e  <itK&- 
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pany  assemble  at  six,  and  it  is  advisable  to  be 
punctual  to  the  moment;  soon  afterwards  tea  is 
served :  he  begins  to  read  at  seven  precisely,  when 
the  doors  are  closed  against  all  intrusion  whatever, 
and  he  reads  through  a  whole  play  without  pause, 
rest,  omission,  or  interruption.  Thus  I  heard  him 
read  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  (in  the  Grerman  translation  by  himself  and 
Schlegel,)  and  except  Mrs.  Siddons,  I  never  heard 
any  thing  comparable  as  dramatic  reading.  His 
voice  is  rich,  and  capable  of  great  variety  of 
modulation.  I  observed  that  the  humorous  and 
declamatory  passages  were  rather  better  than  the 
pathetic  and  tender  passages :  he  was  quite  at  home 
among  the  elves  and  clowns  in  the  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,  of  which  he  gave  the  fantastic  and 
comic  parts  with  indescribable  humor  and  effect 
As  to  the  translation,  I  could  only  judge  of  its 
marvellous  fidelity,  which  enabled  me  to  follow  him, 
word  for  word, — but  the  Geiinans  themselves  are 
equally  enchanted  by  its  vigor,  and  elegance,  and 

poetical  coloring. 

*  *  *  * 

The  far-famed  gallery  of  Dresden  is,  of  course, 
the  first  and  grand  attraction  to  a  stranger. 

The  regulation  of  this  gallery,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  admission,  struck  me  at  first  as  rather 
inhospitable  and  ill-natured.  In  the  summer  months 
it  is  open  to  the  public  two  days  in.  tlv<&  -^^^sJb^vXsss^ 
during  the   winter  montlis,  feora   ^^\fc\s^«^    "^^ 
March,  it  is  closed.     In  order  lo  o\:>Xs»xl  ijAvss^NXas^^^ 
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during  this  recess,  yon  must  pay  tiivee  doUan  t» 
one  of  the'principal  keepers  on  doty,  and  a  gratuity 
to  the  porter, — ^in  all  about  haL&argiunea.  Having 
once  paid  this  sum,  70a  are  firee  4o  enter  whenever 
the  gallery  has  been  opened  for  anoHber  party;  The 
ceremony  is,  to  send  the  laquais-d&jplaee  at  nine  in 
the  morning  to  inquire  wbellier  the  gallerf  irill  ba 
open  in  the  course  of  the  day;  if  the  answer  ba  in 
the  affirmative,  it  is  advisable  to  make  your  af^HMW^ 
ance  as  early  as  possible,  and  I  beEave  yonjaay 
stay  as  long  as  you  please ;  (at  least  /  did ;)  : 
more  is  afterwards  demanded,  thou^ 
may  perhaps  be  expected — if  yon  are  a  stfry  fra* 
quent  visitor.  All  this  is  rather  imgraeioas.  It » 
true  that  the  gallery  is  not  a  national,  but  a  royal 
gallery, — that  it  was  founded  and  enriched  by 
princes  for  their  private  recreation  ;  that  Augustus 
III.  purchased  the  Modena  gallery  for  his  kingly 
pleasure ;  that  from  the  original  construction  of  the 
building  it  is  impossible  to  heat  it  with  stoves,  witb* 
out  incurring  some  risk,  and  that  to  oblige  the  poor 
professors  and  attendants  to  linger  benumbed  and 
shivering  in  the  gallery  fix)m  morning  to  night  is 
cruel.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  deadly  cold  which  prevails  in  the  inner  gal- 
lery, where  the  beams  of  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
penetrate.  And  it  may  happen  that  only  a  chance 
visitor,  or  one  or  two  strangers,  may  ask  iulmittance 
2D  the  course  of  the  day.  But  poor  as  Saxcmy 
now  18, — drained,  and  exbauatfc^,  wi^  vs^aMMA.  Vs^ 
successive  wars,  and  traxnpVed  \)>f  wMi<iea«w^  ^soo^ 
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querors,  this  glorious  gallery,  which  Frederic 
spared,  and  Napoleon  left  inviolate,  remains  the 
chief  attraction  to  strangers;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  good  policy  in  making 
admittance  to  its  treasures  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
vexation,  and  expense.  There  would  be  little 
fear,  if  all  strangers  were  as  obstinate  and  enthu- 
siastic as  myself, — ^for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  know 
not  what  obstacle,  or  difficulty,  or  inconvenience, 
could  have  kept  me  out ;  if  all  legal  avenues  had 
been  hermetically  sealed,  I  would  have  prayed, 
bribed,  persevered,  till  I  had  attained  my  purpose, 
and  after  travelling  three  hundred  miles  to  achieve 
an  object,  what  are  a  few  dollars  ?  But  still  it  is 
ungracious,  and  methinks,  in  this  courteous  and 
liberal  capital  these  regulations  ought  to  be  re- 
formed or  modified. 

On  entering  the    gallery  for  the   first  time,  I 
walked  straight  forward,  without  pausing,  or  tum- 
^    ing  to  the  right  or  the  left,  into  the  Rafiaelle-room, ' 
and  looked  round  for  the  Madonna  del  Sisto, — 
literally  with  a  kind  of  misgiving.     Familiar  as  the 
form  might  be  to  the   eye  and  the  fancy,  from 
numerous  copies  and  prints,   still   the  unknown 
original  held  a  sanctuary  in  my  imagination,  like 
the  mystic  Isis  behind  her  veil :  and  it  seemed  that 
whatever  I  beheld  of  lovely,  or  perfect,  or  soul- 
speaking  in  art,  had  an  unrevealed  rival  in  my 
imagination  :  something  was  beyoivid. — XJqsk^^  ^"«isi»  "^ 
ciitenoD  of  possible  exceWeiice  «a  7^^  o^  ^f^* 
fectured—for  I  had  not  seen  tVie'M^^jQ^oTm^  ^^  "^^^ 
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NoW)  when  I  was  about  to  lift  myejSB  to  ift|I 
literally  hesitated — ^I  drew  a  long  iig^,  as  if  WMJgn- 

ing  myself  to  disappdntment,  and  looked ^Tea  t 

there  she  was  indeed !  that  divineit  image  lluilevar 
shaped  itself  in  palpable  hnes  and  fonna  to  the  lin- 
ing eye !  What  a  reTeladon  of  ineffable  graoe, 
and  purity,  and  truth,  and  goodness !  Tbero  b  na 
use  attempting  to  say  any  thing  about  it ;  too  miidk 
has  already  been  said  and  written— and  what  an 
words  ?  After  gazing  on  it  again  and  agaiiii  daj 
afler  day,  I  feel  that  to  attempt  to  describe  the  iiB- 
pression  is  like  measuring  the  infinite,  and  soondiiig 
the  unfathomable.  When  I  looked  up  at  it  to-di^ 
it  gave  me  the  idea,  or  rather  the  feeling,  of  a 
yision  descending  and  floating  down  upon  me.  The 
head  of  the  virgin  is  quite  superhuman :  to  say 
that  it  is  beautiful,  gives  no  idea  of  it  Some  of 
Correggio's  and  Guido's  virgins^—the  virgin  of 
Murillo  at  the  Leuchtenberg  palace — ^have  more 
beauty,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word ;  but 
every  other  female  face,  however  lovely,  however 
majestic,  would,  I  am  convinced,  appear  either 
trite  or  exaggerated,  if  brought  into  inunediate 
comparison  with  this  divine  countenance.  There 
is  such  a  blessed  calm  in  every  feature  I  and  the 
eyes,  beaming  with  a  kind  of  internal  light,  look 
st/aight  out  of  the  picture — not  at  you  or  me — ^not 
at  any  thing  belonging  to  this  world, — but  through 
and  through  the  universe.  The  unearthly  Child  is 
t  sublime  vision  of  power  andgrMi^cvrf,«cA^fc«BBa 
ot  so  much  supported  as  eivlSlarotked  m  Vet  wrcfiaMt 
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and  what  fitter  throne  for  the  Divinity  than  a 
woman's  bosom  full  of  innocence  and  love  ?  The 
expression  in  the  face  of  St  Barbara,  who  looks 
down,  has  been  differently  interpreted :  to  me  she 
seems  to  be  giving  a  last  look  at  the  earth,  above 
which  the  group  is  raised  as  on  a  hovering  cloud. 
St  Sixtus  is  evidently  pleading  in  all  the  combined 
fervour  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  for  the  congre- 
gation of  sinners,  who  are  supposed  to  be  kneeling 
before  the  picture — that  is,  for  us — to  whom  he 
points.  Finally,  the  cherubs  below,  with  their  up- 
ward look  of  rapture  and  wonder,  blending  the 
most  childish  innocence  with  a  sublime  inspiration, 
complete  the  harmonious  whole,  uniting  heaven 
with  earth. 

While  I  stood  in  contemplation  of  this  all-perfect 
work,  I  felt  the  impression  of  its  loveliness  in  my 
deepest  heart,  not  only  without  the  power,  but  with- 
out the  thought  or  wish  to  give  it  voice  or  words, 
till  sohie  lines  of  Shelley's — ^lines  which  were  not, 
but,  methinks,  ought  to  have  been,  inspired  by  the 
Madonna — came,  uncalled,  floating  through  my 
memory — 

Seraph  of  Heaven !  too  gentle  to  be  human. 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee, 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality  I 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  cnrse  I 
Veil'd  Glory  of  this  lampleaa  u\xvj««»\ 
Thon  Harmony  of  NatTxte'a  «ct\ 

1  mevAxxTQ 
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The  world  of  fluioies,  Beeking  one  lik»  Aim, 
And  find— alas!  mfneownlnflixiiitj!* 

On  the  first  moming  I  spent  in  the  gaUeiy,  a 
most  benevolent-looking  dd  gentleman  came  vp  to 
me,  and  half  lifting  his  velvet  cap  from  his  ffaj 
hairs,  courteously  saluted  me  by  name«  I  replied, 
without  knowing  at  the  mmnent  to  whom  I  qpoka. 
It  was  Bottigar,  the  most  fomudable— no,  not  Jmr- 
midahle — but  the  most  erudite  scholar,  critic,  anii* 
quarian,  in  Grermany.  Bottigar,  I  do  believe*  lias 
read  every  book  that  ever  was  written;  knowa 
every  thing  that  ever  was  known ;  and  ia  ac- 
quainted with  every  body,  who  is  any  hody^  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  He  is  not  the 
author  of  any  large  work,  but  his  writings,  in  a 
variety  of  form,  on  art,  ancient  and  modem,— -on 
literature,  on  the  classics,  on  the  stage,  are  known 
over  all  Germany ;  and  in  his  best  days  few  have 
exercised  so  wide  an  influence  over  opinion  and 
literature.  It  is  ^airf,  that  in  his  latter  years /his 
criticism  has  been  too  vague,  his  praise  too  indis- 
criminate, to  be  trusted  ;  but  I  know  not  why  this 
should  excite  indignation,  though  it  may  produce 
mistrust ;  in  Bottigar's  conformation,  benevolence 
must  always  have  been  prominent,  and  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life — for  he  is  now  seventy-eight — ^this 
natural  courtesy  combining  with  a  good  deal  of 
vanity  and  imagination,  would  necessarily  produce 
the  result  of  extreme  trnVdivftsa, — «c  ^\s<^Q(9\!dQn.  to 
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see,  or  try  to  see,  all  en  beau.  The  happier  fo; 
hun,  and  the  pleasanter  for  others.  We  wer< 
standing  together  in  the  room  with  the  Madonna 
but  I  did  not  allude  to  it,  nor  attempt  to  expres 
by  a  word  the  impression  it  had  made  on  me ;  bu 
he  seemed  to  understand  my  silence ;  he  after 
wards  told  me  that  it  is  ascertained'  that  Rafiaell 
employed  only  three  months  in  executing  thi 
picture  :  it  was  thrown  upon  his  canvas  in  a  glo^ 
of  inspiration,  and  is  painted  very  lightly  an< 
thinly.  When  Palmeroli,  the  Italian  restorer,  wa 
brought  here  at  an  expense  of  more  than  thre 
thousand  ducats,  he  ventured  to  clean  and  retoucl 
the  background  and  accessories,  but  dared  no 
touch  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child 
which  retain  their  sombre  tint  This  has  perhap 
destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  general  effect,  bu 
if  the  man  mistrusted  himself  he  was  right:  ii 
such  a  case,  however,  he  had  better  have  let  th 
background  alone.  In  taking  down  the  pictur 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  it  was  discovered  tha 
a  part  of  the  original  canvas,  about  a  quarter  of 
yard,  was  turned  back  in  order  to  make  it  fit  th 
frame.  Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  i; 
Miiller*s  engraving,  and  all  the  known  copies  o 
this  Madonna,  the  head  is  too  near  the  top  of  th 
picture,  so  as  to  mar  the  just  proportion.  This  i 
now  amended  :  the  veil,  or  curtain,  which  appeal 
to  have  been  just  drawn  aside  to  disclose  tXsa.  ^^^ 
tJal  viaou,  does  not  now  reafi\i.\3ii"&\iav«!Aacr3  ^ 

28 
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picture,  9S  heretofore ;  the  original  eflfoot  li  reftend, 

and  it  is  infinitely  better. 

As  if  to  produce  a  surfeit  of  ezceUenoOy  tlie  five 
Correggios  hang  together  in  the  same  room  iriih 
the  Bafiaelle.*  They  are  the  Madonna  di  San 
Georgio;  the  Madonna  di  San  Frandsco;.  the 
Madonna  di  Santo  Sabastiano;  ibe  iiunoaa  Na» 
tivity,  called  La  Notte ;  and  the  small  Magdalene 
reading,  of  which  there  exis^  an  incalculable  nmn- 
ber  of  copies  and  prints.  I  know  not.  that  anj  * 
thing  can  be  added  to  what  has  been- said  a  hun- 
dred times  over  of  these  wondrous  pieces  of  poetij. 
Their  excellence  and  value,  as  unequalled  produc- 
tions of  art,  may  not  perhaps  be  und^rsfood  by 
all, — ^the  poetical  charm,  the  something  more  than 
meets  the  eye,  is  not  perhaps  equally  felt  by"  ally 
— but  the  sentiment  is  intelligible  to  every  nund, 
and  goes  at  once  to  every  heart ;  the  most  unedu- 
cated eye,  the  merest  tyro  in  art,  gazes  with  de- 
light on  the  Notte;  and  the  Magdalene  reading 
has  given  perhaps  more  pleasure  than  any  known 
picture, — it  is  so  quiet,  so  simple,  so  touching,  in 
its  heavenly  beauty !  Those  who  may  not  per- 
fectly understand  what  artists  mean  when  they 
dwell    with    rapture    on    Correggio's    wonderful 

*  Mr.  Rossel  is  quito  right  in  his  observation  that  the  Cot- 
reggios  are  hnng  too  near  together :  the  &ct  is,  that  in  the  Dres- 
den gallery,  the  pictures  are  not  well  hung,  nor  well  arranged; 
there  is  too  little  light  in  the  inner  gallery,  and  too  much  in  the 
outer  gallery.  Lastly,  the  nmnben  axq  «o  cQT\f\MAd  that  I  found 
the  catal<^ne  of  little  use.  A  new  aTr«kTki^metv\.  «.tv^  %.  xiww  «»*»«' 
'^ue,  bjr  Professor  MatthaY,  axe  \tv  conlfcmv\».tVya. 
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chiaro-scuro,  should  look  close  into  this  little  pic- 
ture, which  hangs  at  a  convenient  height:  they 
will  perceive  that  they  can  look  through  the 
shadows  into  the  substance, — as  it  might  be,  into 
the  flesh  and  blood  ; — the  shadows  seem  acci- 
dental— as  if  between  the  eye  and  the  colours,  and 
not  incorporated  with  them ;  in  this  lies  the  inim- 
ilable  excellence  of  this  master. 

The  Magdalene  was  once  surrounded  by  a  rich 
frame  of  silver  gilt,  chased,  and  adorned  with 
gems,  turquoises,  and  pearls :  but  some  years  ago 
a  thief  found  means  to  enter  at  the  window,  and 
carried  off  the  picture  for  the  sake  of  the  frame. 
A  i*eward  of  two  hundred  ducats  and  a  pardon 
were  offered  for  the  picture  only,  and  in  a  fort- 
night afterwards  it  was  happily  restored  to  the 
gallery  uninjured;  but  I  did  not  hear  that  the 
frame  and  jewels  were  ever  recovered. 

Of  Correggio*s  larger  pictures,  I  think  the  Ma- 
donna di  San  Georgio  pleased  me  most.  The 
Virgin  is  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  the  saored 
Infant,  who  extends  his  arms  and  smiles  out  upon 
the  world  he  has  come  to  save.  On  the  right 
stands  St.  George,  his  foot  on  the  dragon's  head ; 
behind  him  St.  Peter  Martj-r;  on  the  left,  St. 
Geminiano  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  In  the 
front  of  the  picture  two  heavenly  boys  are  playing 
with  the  sword  and  helmet  of  St.  George,  which 
he  has  apparently  cast  down  a.t  tViifc  ^wi\»  <c^  *^ 
throne.  All  in  this  pictuT^  \^  ^t^jkA  ^^  «<i<^ 
in  the  feeling,  the  forms,  t\i^  co\o\vwv%>'*^'^  ^^ 
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sion.  But  what,  says  a  wiseacre  of  a  cnAs, 
rubbing  up  his  school  chronology,  what  have  SL 
Francis,  and  St  Greoige,  and  St  John  the  Baptisti 
to  do  in  the  same  picture  with  the  yix^gin  llaiy  ? 
Did  not  St  Greoige  live  nine  hundred  yean  after 
St  John  ?  and  St  Francis  five  hundred  yean 
afler  St  George  ?  and  so  on.  Tet  this  is  propezly 
no  anachronism — ^no  violation  of  the  prc^rietiee 
of  action,  place,  or  time.  These'^and  similar  pto- 
tures,  as  the  St  Jerome  at  Panna,  and  BaffaaUs^ 
Madonna,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  histotieal 
paintings,  but  as  grand  pieces  of  lyrical  and  ncred 
poetry.  In  this  particular  picture,  which  was  aa 
altarpiece  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Parma,  we 
have  in  St.  George  the  representation  of  religioiu 
magnanimity ;  in  St  John,  religious  enthusiasm ; 
in  St.  Geminiani,  religious  munificence ;  in  St 
Peter,  Martyr,  religious  fortitude ;  and  these  are 
grouped  round  the  most  lovely  impersonation  of 
innocence,  chastity,  and  heavenly  love.  Such,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  the  true  intention  and  significa- 
tion of  tliis  and  similar  pictures. 

But  in  the  "  Notte "  (the  Nativity)  the  case  is 
difl'erent.  It  is  properly  an  historical  picture ;  and 
if  Correggio  had  placed  St.  George,  or  St  Francis, 
or  the  Magdalene,  as  spectators,  we  might  then 
exclaim  at  the  absurdity  of  the  anachronism ;  but 
here  Correggio  has  converted  the  literal  repre- 
sentation of  a  circumstance  in  sacred  history  into 
a  divine  piece  of  poetxy,  w\i^ii  \ife  ^n^  xsa  ^dcol 
emanation  of  supernaturaX  ^a^V  ^VY^«KLva%  ^lo'^^ 
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the  form  of  the  celestial  Child,  and  illuminating 
the  extatic  face  of  the  virgin  mother,  who  bends 
over  her  infant  undazzled  ;  while  another  female 
draws  back,  veiling  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if 
unable  to  endure  the  radiance.  Far  off,  througl 
the  gloom  of  night,  we  see  the  morning  just  break- 
ing along  the  eastern  horizon— 'emblem  of  th( 
"  day-spring  from  on  high." 

This  is  precisely  one  of  those  pictures  of  whiel 
no  copy  or  engraving  could  convey  any  adequate 
idea;  the  sentiment  of  maternity  (in  which  Cor 
reggio  excelled)  is  so  Exquisitely  tender,  and  thi 
coloring  so  inconceivably  transparent  and  delicate 

I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  treason  to  say  that  in  thi 
Madonna  di  San  Francisco,  the  face  of  the  virgii 
is  tinctured  with  affectation ;  but  such  was  and  i 
my  impression. 

If  I  were  to  plan  a  new  Dresden  gallery,  th* 
Madonna  del  Sisto  and  the  "  Notte  "  should  eacl 
have  a  sanctuary  apart,  and  be  lighted  from  above 
at  present  they  are  ill-placed  for  effect. 

When  I  could  move  from  the  Raffaelle  room, 
took  advantage  of  the  presence  and  attendance  o: 
Professor  Matthai,  (who  is  himself  a  painter  o: 
eminence  here,)  and  went  through  a  regular  cours 
of  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  beginning  wit 
Giotto.  The  collection  is  extremely  rich  in  th 
early  Ferarese  and  Venetian  painters,  and  it  wa 
most  interesting  thus  to  trace  tVi^  ^^^\5aN.\«s5g^'5iv 
ment  and  development  o£  ^ke  ^s^ios^  ^*^  ^^^ 
through  Squarcione,  Man^i^^a.,  ^e>  ^^^^-^ 
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gione,  Paris  Bordone,  Palma,  and  Titian;  onlO 
richness  became  exuberance,  and  power.  YesrgoA 
upon  excess  in  Paul  Yeroneise  and  Tintoretto. 

Certainly,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  turn  my  note- 
book into  a  catalogue ;  but  I  must  mention  Titian'i 
Christo  della  Moneta: — such  a  head! — 00  pare 
from  any  trace  of  passion  1—^  refined^  bo  intolr 
lectual,  so  benevolent !  The  only  head  of  Chiut  I 
ever  entirely  approved. 

Here  they  have  Giorgione's  masteivpieoe— ^tibe 
meeting  of  Rachel  and  Jacob;  and  die  three 
daughters  of  Palma,  half-lengths,  in  the  same  pic- 
ture. The  centre  one,  Violante,  is  a  most  Ixmfy 
head. 

There  is  here  an  extraordinary  picture  by 
Titian,  representing  Lucrezia  Borgia,  presented 
by  her  husband  to  the  Madonna.  The  portraits 
are  the  size  of  life,  half-lengths.  I  looked  in  vain 
in  the  countenance  of  Lucrezia  for  some  trace, 
some  testimony  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her ;  bat 
she  is  a  fair,  golden-haired,  gentle-looking  creature, 
with  a  feeble  and  vapid  expression.  The  head  of 
her  husband,  Alphonso,  is  fine  and  full  of  power. 
There  are,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pictures  by  Titian. 

The  Concina  family,  by  Paul  Veronese,  esteemed 
his  finest  production,  is  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
with  ten  others  of  the  same  master.  Of  Guido, 
there  are  ten  pictures,  particularly  that  cxtraordi- 
lary  onej  railed  ^inus  and  ^eraaxwms,  X\^^  «vffc. 
>fthe  Carracci,  at  least  evwYvt  ot  ivm^, -^^x^cx^A^j 
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the  genius  of  Fame,  which  should  be  compared 
with  that  of  Guido.  There  are  numerous  pictures 
of  Albano  and  Ribera ;  but  very  few  specimens  of 
Salvator  Rosa  and  Domenichino. 

'On  the  whole,  I  suppose  that  no  gallery,  except 
that  of  Florence,  can  compete  with  the  Dresden 
gallery  in  the  treasures  of  Italian  art.  In  ail, 
there  are  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  Italian 
pictures. 

I  pass  over  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  (French 
pictures,  which  fill  the  outer  gallery :  these  exceed 
the  Italian  school  in  number,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  surpassing  merit  and  value,  but,  having  just 
come  from  Munich,  where  the  eye  and  fancy  are 
both  satiated  with  this  class  of  pictures,  I  gave  my 
attention  principally  to  the  Italian  masters. 

There  is  one  room  here  entirely  filled  with  the 
crayon  paintings  of  Rosalba,  including  a  few  by 
Liotard.  Among  them  is  a  very  interesting  head 
of  Metastasio,  painted  when  he  was  young.  He 
has  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  with  small  features, 
and  an  expression  of  mingled  sensibility  and  acute- 
ness :  no  power. 

Rosalba  Carriera,  perhaps  the  finest  crayon 
painter  who  ever  existed,  was  a  Venetian,  born  at 
Chiozza  in  1675.  She  was  an  admirable  creature 
in  every  respect,  possessing  many  accomplishments, 
besides  the  beautiful  art  in  which  she  excelled. 
Several  anecdotes  are  preserved  which  ^rove,  iksA 
Bw^etneas  of  her  disposition,  «aA.  VJftfc  <^^"«c  ixssss^^ois 
of  her  aund     Spenee,  w\vo  Vlxvc^n?  V««  ^««»^^ 
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calls  her  "  the  most  modest  of  psinten;*  yet  riM 
used  to  say  pla3rfiill7,  '*  I  am  cbarmed  with  erery 
thing  I  do,  for  eight  hoars  after  it  Is  done  1  *  TbSm 
was  natural  while  the  excitement  of  conception 
was  fresh  upon  the  mind.  No  one,  howerer,  could 
be  more  fastidious  and  difficidt  about  their  own 
works  than"  Bosalba.  She  was  not  only  an  ob- 
server of  countenance  by  professioD,  but  a  mosl 
acute  observer  of  character,  as  revealed  in  all  its 
external  indications.  She  said  of  8«r  Godfiey 
Kneller,  afler  he  had  paid  her  a  Tisit,  **I  con- 
cluded he  could  not  be  religious,  foe  he  has  ao 
modesty."  The  general  philosophical  troth  com- 
prised in  these  few  words  is  not  less  admirable 
than  the  acuteness  of  the  remark,  as  iqiplied  to 
Knellcr — a  professed  skeptic,  and  the  most  sel^ 
suflScient  coxcomb  of  his  time. 

Kosalba  was  invited  at  different  times  to  almost 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  painted  most  of  the 
distinguished  persons  of  her  time  at  Vienna,  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  and  Paris ;  the  lady-like  refinement 
of  her  mind  and  manners,  which  also  marked  her 
style  of  painting,  recommended  her  not  less  than 
her  talents.  She  used,  after  her  return  to  Italy, 
to  say  her  prayers  in  German,  "  because  the  lan- 
guage was  so  expressive.**  * 

Rosalba  became  blind  before  her  death,  which 
occurred  in  1757.  Her  works  in  the  Dresden 
gallery  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifly — 
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principally  portraits — but  there  are  also  some  ex- 
quisite fancy  heads. 

Thinking  of  Rosalba,  reminds  me  that  there  are 
some  pretty  stories  told  of  women,  who  have  ex- 
celled as  professed  artists*  In  general  the  conscious 
power  of  maintaining  themselves,  habits  of  attention 
and  manual  industry,  the  application  of  our  femi- 
nine superfluity  of  sensibility  and  imsigination  to  a 
tangible  result — have  produced  fine  characters. 
The  daughter  of  Tintoretto,  when  invited  to  the 
courts  of  Maximilian  and  Philip  II.  refused  to 
leave  her  father.  Violante  Sines  of  Florence  gave 
a  similar  proof  of  filial  afiection;  and  when  the 
grand  duke  commanded  her  to  paint  her  own 
portrait  for  the  Florentine  gallery,  where  it  now 
hangs,  she  introduced  the  portrait  of  her  father, 
because  he  had  been  her  first  instructor  in  art. 
When  Henrietta  Walters,  the  famous  Dutch  miniar 
ture  painter,  was  invited  by  Peter  the  Great  and 
Frederic,  to  their  respective  courts,  with  magnifi- 
cent promises  of  favor  and  patronage,  she  steadily 
refused;  and  when  Peter,  who  had  no  idea  of 
giving  way  to  obstacles,  particularly  in  the  female 
form,  pressed  upon  her  in  pereon  the  most  splendid 
offers,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  her  refusal,  she 
replied,  that  she  was  contented  with  her  lot,  and 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  out  of  a  free 
country. 

Maria  von  Osterwyck,  one  of  tli^  Ta!C»\  ^.ftsssst^Si^^ 
Bower  painters,  had  a  lovex,  to  ^\iQ»\£L  ^^  ^'^  ^ 
*JttIe  partial,  but  his  idleiieaa  axv^  (i^^v^^'^^^^  ^""^^ 
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tressed  her.  At  lengdi  she  promiaed  to  give  bin 
her  hand  on  condition  that  daring  one  year  he 
would  work  regularly  ten  hours  a  day,  observing 
that  it  was  only  what  she  had  done  herself  from  a 
very  early  age.  He  agreed;  and  topk  a  house 
opposite  to  her  that  she  might  witness  his  indnstrj ; 
but  habit  was  too  strong,  his  love  or  his  refdntioii 
failed,  and  he  broke  the  compact.  She  refused  to 
be  his  wife;  and  no  entreaties  could  afterward! 
alter  her  determination  never  to  accept  the  man 
who  had  shown  so  little  strength  of  character,  and 
so  little  real  love.  She  was  a  wise  wmnaii,  and,  as 
the  event  showed,  not  a  heartless  one.  She  died 
unmarried,  though  surrounded  by  suitors. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Elizabeth  Sirani,  one  of  ijha 
most  beautiful  women,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  painters  of  her  time,  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  those  deadly  feuds  between  the  pupils  of  Guido 
and  those  of  Domenichino,  and  she  was  poisoned 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  She  left  behind  her  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  an  astonishing  number 
if  we  consider  the  age  at  which  the  world  was 
deprived  of  this  wonderful  creature,  for  they  are 
finished  with  the  utmost  care  in  every  part.  Ma- 
donnas and  Magdalenes  were  her  favorite  subjects. 
She  died  in  1526.  Her  best  pictures  are  at  Flor- 
ence. 

Sofonisba  Angusciola  had  two  sisters,  Lucia  and 
Europa,  almost  as  gifted,  though  not  quite  so  cele- 
brated as  herself:  tVveae  t\\T^<i  "•*' nHtIwows  %^\inL^ 
women,"  as  Vasari  eaWa  t\ivi\a,  \\n^^  \.o^^^«t  v 
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the  most  delightful  sisterly  union.  One  of  Sofo- 
nisba's  most  beautiful  pictures  represents  her  two 
sisters  playing  at  chess,  attended  by  the  old  duenna, 
who  accompanied  them  every  where.  When  Sofo- 
nisba  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  1 560, 
she  took  her  sisters  with  her — in  short,  they  were 
inseparable.  They  were  all  accomplished  women. 
"We  hear,"  said  the  pope,  in  a  complimentary 
letter  to  Sofonisba,  on  one  of  her  pictures,  "  that 
this  your  great  talent  is  among  the  least  you 
possess;"  which  letter  is  said  by  Vasari  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  genius  of  Sofonisba — as  if 
the  holy  Father's  infallibility  extended  to  painting  I 
Luckily  we  have  proofs  more  undeniable  in  her 
own  most  lovely  works — ^glowing  with  life  like 
those  of  Titian  ;  and  in  the  testimony  of  Vandyke, 
who  said  of  her  in  her  later  years,  that  "  he  had 
learned  more  from  one  old  blind  woman  in  Italy 
than  from  all  the  masters  of  his  art" 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  almost  all  the  women 
who  have  attained  celebrity  in  painting,  have  ex- 
celled in  portraiture.  The  characteristic  of  Kosalba 
is  an  exceeding  elegance ;  of  Angelica  Kaufiman 
exceeding  grace ;  but  she  wants  nerve.  Lavinia 
Fontana  threw  a  look  of  sensibility  into  her  most 
masculine  heads — she  died  broken-hearted  for  the 
loss  of  an  only  son,  whose  portrait  is  her  master- 
piece.*    The  Sofonisba  had  most  dignity,  and  in 

•  Lanzi  sajs,  that  many  of  the  'wot>»  c4  \jksVcJ«.  "«ws!<»:o»' 
might  e&aHy  pass  for  those  of  Quido-,— \iftx"b«.X.^atX.%  *.^  ^J^'** 
yogtiA.    ate  died  in  1614. 
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her  own  portrait  *  a  certain  dignified  wmpHcity  in 
the  air  and  attitude  strikes  ns  immediately.  Gen- 
tileschi  has  most  power :  she  was  a  gifted,  bat  a 
profligate  woman.  All  those  whom  I  haTe  meA« 
tioned  were  women  of  undofabted  genius ;  for  thej 
have  each  a  style  apart,  peculiar,  and  tinted  l^ 
their  individual  character:  but  all,  except  Genti- 
leschi,  were  feminine  painters.  They  succeeded 
best  in  feminine  portraits,  and  when  they  painted 
history  they  were  only  admirable  in  that  class  of 
subjects  which  came  within  the  proinnoe  of  tiieir 
lex;  beyond  that  boundary  they  became  fadtf 
insipid,  or  exaggerated:  thus  Elizabeth  £firani1i 
Annunciation  is  exquisite,  and  her  Cmcifizioii 
feeble  ;  Angelica  Eaufiman's  Nymphs  and  Madon- 
nas are  lovely ;  but  her  picture  of  the  warrior 
Herman,  returning  home  af\er  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  legions,  is  cold  and  ineffective.  The  result 
of  these  reflections  is,  that  there  is  a  walk  of  art  in 
which  women  may  attain  perfection,  and  excel  the 
other  sex;  as  there  is  another  department  from 
which  they  are  excluded.  You  must  change  the 
physical  organization  of  the  race  of  women  before 
we  produce  a  Rubens  or  a  Michael  Angelo.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  fancy,  no  man  could  paint 
like  Louisa  Sharpe,  any  more  than  write  like  Mrs. 
Hemans.  Louisa  Sharpe,  and  her  sister,  are,  in 
painting,  just  what  Mrs.  Hemans  is  in  poetry ;  we 
see  in   their  works  the  same  characteristics — ^no 
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feebleness,  no  littleness  of  design  or  manner, 
nothing  vapid,  trivial,  or  affected, — and  nothing 
masculine  ;  all  is  super-eminently,  essentially  femi- 
nine, in  subject,  style,  and  sentiment.  I  wish  to 
combat  in  every  way  that  oft-repeated,  but  most 
false  compliment  unthinkingly  paid  to  women,  that 
genius  is  of  no  sex;  there  may  be  equality  of 
power,  but  in  its  quality  and  application  there  will 
and  must  be  difference  and  distinction.  If  men 
would  but  remember  this  truth,  they  would  cease 
to  treat  with  ridicule  and  jealousy  the  attainments 
and  aspirations  of  women,  knowing  that  there 
never  could  be  real  competition  or  rivalry.  If 
women  would  admit  this  truth,  they  would  not 
presume  out  of  their  sphere : — but  then  we  come 
to  the  necessity  for  some  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves  and  others — some  scale  for  the  just  esti- 
mation of  our  own  qualities  and  powers,  compared 
with  those  of  others — ^the  great  secret  of  self- 
regulation  and  happiness — the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  all  education. 

But  to  return  from  this  tirade.    I  wish  my  var 
grant  pen  were  less  discursive. 

In  the  works  of  art,  the  presence  of  a  power,  felt 
rather  than  perceived,  and  kept  subordinate  to  the 
sentiment  of  grace,  should  mark  the  female  mind 
and  hand.  This  is  what  I  love  in  Rosalba,  in  our 
own  Mrs.  Carpenter,  in  Madame  de  Freyberg, 
and  in  Eliza  and  Louisa  Shar\)e :  vdl  ^3ftfc  Xtj^^sst: 
there  is  a  high  tone  of  moraX  9k&  ^«?^  ^^  ^^sfc'cvSLj^ 
feeling.  Thus  her  picture  of  \):ie  7 ovm^  ^^"^  c.Qaa» 
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out  of  church  af^r  disturbing  the  equanimity  of  a 
whole  congregation  \)y  her  fine  lady  aira  and  her 
silk  attire,  is  a  charming  and  most  graceful  saAiie 
on  the  foibles  of  her  sex.  The  idea,  howeyer,  k 
taken  from  the  Spectator.  But  Louisa  Sharpe  can 
also  create.  Of  another  lovely  picture, — that  of 
the  young,  forsaken,  disconsolate,  repentant  mother, 
who  sits  drooping  over  her  child,  <*  with  looks'bowed 
down  in  penetrative  shMne,"  while  one  or  two  of 
the  rigidly-righteous  of  her  own  sex  turn  fW>m  her 
with  a  scornful  and  upbraiding  air — ^I  beliete  the 
subject  is  original ;  but  it  is  obviously  onei  winch 
never  could  have  occurred,  except  to  the  most 
consciously  pure  as  well  as  the  gentlest  and  kindest 
heart  in  the  world.  Never  was  a  more  beautilbl 
and  Christian  lesson  conveyed  by  woman  to  woman; ' 
at  once  a  warning  to  our  weakness,  and  a  rebuke 
to  our  pride.* 

Apropos  of  female  artists :  I  met  here  with  a  lady 
of  noble  birth  and  high  rank,  the  Countess  Julie 
von  Egloffstein,  f  who,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
still  prevailing  in  Germany,  has  devoted  herself  to 


*  The  Miss  Sharpes  were  at  Dresden  while  I  was  there,  and 
their  names  and  some  of  their  works  were  fresh  in  my  mind  and 
eye  when  I  wrote  the  above;  but  I  think  it  &ir'to  add,  that  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  I  could  have  wished  of  cultivating  their 
acquaintance.    These  three  sisters,  all  so  talented,  and  so  insep- 
arable,— all    artists,  and  bound  together  in  affectionate  com- 
ZQunion  of  hearts  and  interests,  reminded  me  of  the  SofonialMi   * 
and  her  sisters. 
f  She  is  the  "Julie"  ce\ebr»teai  Vn  ftoma  ot  QLQfc\^«^%  is^nsst 
poems. 
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painting  as  a  profession.  Her  vocation  for  the  art  " 
was  early  displayed,  but  combated  and  discouraged 
as  derogatory  to  her  rank  and  station ;  she  was  for 
many  years  demoiselle  cThonneur  to  the  grand 
Duchess  Luise  of  Weimar.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  required  real  strength  of  mind  to 
take  the  step  she  has  taken ;  but  a  less  decided 
course  could  not  well  have  emancipated  her  from 
trammels,  the  force  of  which  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated out  of  Grermany.  A  recent  journey  to  Italy, 
undertaken  on  account  of  her  health,  fixed  her 
determination,  and  her  destiny  for  life. 

In  looking  over  her  drawings  and  pictures,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  one  singularity,  which  yet, 
on  reflection,  appears  perfectly  comprehensible. 
This  high-born  and  court-bred  woman,  shows  a 
decided  predilection  for  the  picturesque  in  humble 
life,  and  seems  to  have  turned  to  simple  nature  in 
perfect  simplicity  of  heart.  Being  self-taught  and 
self-formed,  there  is  nothing  mannered  or  conven- 
tional in  her  style ;  and  I  do  hope  she  .will  assert 
the  privilege  of  genius,  and,  looking  only  into 
nature  out  of  her  own  heart  and  soul,  form  and 
keep  a  style  to  herself.  I  remember  one  little 
picture,  painted  either  for  the  queen  of  England 
or  the  queen  of  Bavaria,  representing  a  young 
Neapolitan  peasant,  seated  at  her  cottage  door, 
contemplating  her  child,  cradled  at  her  feet,  while 
the  fishing  bark  of  her  husband  is  8a\liY^[^'^:«'«:^i  'vc\. 
the  distance.  In  this  litd©  \>\^  oi  \i^\xa^  ^^jfeNx^ 
there  was  no  seeking  after  effe<iV,  liQ  7piv«iO«»«^'»'** 
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pretension;  but  a  qtti^  genuine  aimpHcfty  of  I 
ing,  which  surprised  wfaHe  it  pleased  me.  Wlien  I 
have  looked  at  the  GonntesB  Julie  in  her  paintoig- 
room,  surrounded  hy  her  drawings,  modds,  casts 
all  the  powers  of  her  exuberant  enthusiastic  mind 
flowing  free  in  their  natural  <iireotion,  I  have  Mt 
at  once  pleasure,  and  admiration,  and  respect  ft 
should  seem  that  the  energy  of  spirit  and  real 
magnanimity  of  mind  which  could  trample  OYer 
social  prejudices,  not  the  less  strong  because  mani- 
festly absurd,  united  to  genius  and  perseverance, 
may,  if  life  be  granted,  safely  draw  upon  iftitoixfy 
both  for  success  and  for  fame. 

«  «  «  » 

I  consider  my  introduction  to  Moritc  Betasch  at 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  agreeable  incidents 
of  my  short  sojourn  at  Dresden. 

This  extraordinary  genius,  who  is  almost  as 
popular  and  interesting  in  England  as  in  his  own 
country,  seems  to  .  have  received  from  Nature  a 
double  portion  of  the  inventive  faculty — ^that  rarest 
of  all  her  good  gifts,  even  to  those  who  are  her 
especial  favorites.  As  his  published  works,  by  which 
he  is  principally  known  in  England,  (the  Oudines 
to  the  Faust,  to  Shakspeare,  to  Schiller's  Song  of 
the  Bell,  &c.)  are  illustrations  of  the  ideas  of  others, 
few  but  those  who  may  possess  some  of  his  original 
drawings  are  aware,  that  Betzsch  is  himself  a  poet 
of  the  first  order,  using  his  glorious  power  of 
graphic  delineation  to  thxo^  Vuto  iotrck.  ^»^  c»^<y«^ 
tioaSf    thoughts,   aspixa^onft,  o^  ^a*  crmv  ^cnrE&% 
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imagination  and  fertile  fancy.  Betzsch  was  born 
at  Dresden  in  1779,  and  has  never,  I  believe,  been 
far  from  his  native  place.  From  childhood  he  was 
a  singular  being,  giving  early  indications  of  his 
imitative  power  by  drawing  or  carving  in  wood, 
resemblances  of  the  objects  which  struck  his  atten- 
tion, without  the  slightest  idea  in  himself  or  others 
of  becoming  eventually  an  artist ;  and  I  have  even 
heard  that,  when  he  was  quite  a  youth,  his  enthu- 
siastic mind,  laboring  with  a  power  which  he  felt 
rather  than  knew,  his  love  of  the  wilder  aspects  of 
nature,  and  impatience  of  the  restraints  of  artificial 
life,  had  nearly  induced  him  to  become  a  huntsman 
or  forester  (J'ager)  in  the  royal  service.  However, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  his  love  of  art  became  a  de- 
cided vocation.  The  little  property  he  had  in- 
herited or  accumulated  was  dissipated  during  that 
war,  which  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over  all  Ger- 
many, overwhelming  prince  and  peasant,  artist, 
mechanic,  in  one  wide-spreading  desolation.  Since 
that  time  Retzsch  has  depended  on  his  talents 
alone — content  to  live  poor  in  a  poor  country.  He 
has,  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  achieved  for 
himself  a  small  independence,  and  contributed  to 
the  support  of  a  large  family  of  relations,  also 
ruined  by  the  casualties  of  war.  His  usual  resi- 
dence is  at  his  own  pretty  little  farm  or  vineyard  a 
few  miles  from  Dresden.  When  in  the  town,  where 
his  duties  as  professor  of  the  Academy  frequently 
call  him,  he  lodges  in  a  finiaX^  \ic$v>afc  Va.  ^^  "^'s^- 
ftedt,  close  upon  the  batvka  o^  tYveiaOQfcCvfv^^^'^^ 
24 
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«nd  beaulifal  sitnatioxi.    Hdther  I  waf  oondootad 

by  our  mutual  friend,  N j  wliO0Q  fl^reeialioii 

of  Betzsch's  talents,  and  knowledge  of  hii  paoiifi«i> 
ities,  rendered  him  the  best  possible  intanneditttor 
on  this  occasion. 

The  professor  received  ns  in  a  room  wlndi  iqp- 
peared  to  answer  many  purposes,  being  obnoittij 
a  sleeping  as  well  as  a  atdng-room,  bnt  perfectly 
neat.  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  every  where  ft 
woman's  superintending  eye  and  thoughtful  •cam ; 
but  did  not  know  at  the  moment  that  he  was  mar- 
ried. He  received  us  with  open-hearted  franknesi, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  on  the  stranger  one  of 
those  quick  glances  which  seemed  to  lock  tfaroogh 
me  :  in  return,  I  contemplated  him  with  inezpresa- 
ible  interest.  His  figure  is  rather  lai^r,  and  more 
portly  than  I  had  expected ;  but  I  admired  his  fine 
Titanic  head,  so  large,  and  so  sublime  in  its  ex- 
pression ;  his  light  blue  eye,  wild  and  wide,  which 
*  seemed  to  drink  in  meaning  and  flash  out  light ;  his 
hair  profuse,  grizzled,  and  flowing  in  masses  round 
his  head :  and  his  expanded  brow  full  of  poetry 
and  power.  In  his  deportment  he  is  a  mere  child 
of  nature,  simple,  careless,  saying  just  what  he 
feels  and  thinks  at  the  moment,  without  regard  to 
forms ;  yet  pleasing  from  the  benevolent  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner,  and  intuitively  polite  without 
being  polished. 

After  some  conversation,  he  took  us  into  his 
painting  room.  As  a  co\ox\^,  1  \^^<&n^  \iv&  oi^le  is 
cn'tfcized,. and  open  to  ci\^cSsni\  \\.Sa«kX.\^aa*»«BBB- 
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gular ;  but  I  must  confess  that  while  I  was  looking 
over  his  things  I  was  engrossed  by  the  one  con- 
viction ; — that  while  his  peculiar  merits,  and  the 
preference  of  one  manner  to  another  may  be  a 
matter  of  argument  or  taste,  it  is  certain,  and  in- 
disputable, that  no  one  paints  like  Retzsch,  and 
that,  in  the  original  power  and  fertility  of  con- 
ception^ in  the  quantity  of  mind  which  he  brings  to 
bear  upon  his  subject,  he  is  in  his  own  style  un- 
equalled and  inimitable.  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  see  in  some  of  his  designs  and  pencil  drawings, 
the  most  elaborate  delicacy  of  touch,  and  most 
finished  execution  of  parts,  combined  with  a  fancy 
which  seems  to  run  wild  over  his  paper  or  his  can- 
vas ;  but  only  seems — for  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
with  all  this  luxuriance  of  imagination,  there  is  no 
exaggeration,  either  of  form  or  feeling;  he  is 
peculiar,  fantastic,  even  extravagant — but  never 
false  in  sentiment  or  expression.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  Retzsch's  character  the  moral  sentiments 
are  strongly  developed ;  where  they  are  deficient, 
let  the  artist  who  aims  at  the  highest  poetical  de- 
partment of  excellence  despair ;  for  no  possession 
of  creative  talent,  nor  professional  skill,  nor  con- 
ventional taste,  will  supply  that  main  deficiency. 

I  saw  in  Retzsch's  atelier  many  things  novel, 
beautiful,  and  interesting  ;  but  will  note  only  a  few, 
which  have  dwelt  upon  my  memory,  as  being  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  as  well  as  the  artist 

There  was,  on  a  smaM  pMi«\>  ^^  \!kfc^  ^'^  "*'" 
%Dgel  smiUng.     He  said  \ie  ^a»  o^^fcw  Y^x«c>Rft 
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dark  fancies,  haunted  hy  mebnt^boly  foreborllags^ 
despootling  ovvt  himself  and  his  art^  "  an(.l  ha  re- 
©olvad  to  create  au  angel  for  luuL^elfp  which  should 
ittiile  t^prm  him  out  of  heaven."  So  he  painted 
tlus  most  lovely  liead,  in  which  the  radiant  spirit 
of  jo)'  91^ cms*  to  beam  Irom  every  feature  at  once  ; 
and  J  tliought  while  1  looked  upou  it,  that  it  were 
enough  to  oxorciae  a  whole  legion  of  blue  devila. 
It  is  rarely  that  we  can  aaaoeiato  the  mirthftd  with 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime — even  I  could  havt? 
deemed  it  next  to  impoisible ;  but  the  effulgenl 
ehee^fulne3s  of  this  divine  face  corrected  that  idea^ 
whiehj  after  all,  is  not  in  bi~ight  lovely  nature,  but 
in  tlie  shadow  which  the  mighty  spirit  of  Human* 
itj  casts  from  his  wings,  as  to  hanga  brooding  over 
her  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Aller wards  lie  placed  upou  lus  easel  a  wondroufl 
face,  wlii<.'h  made  me  shrink  back — not  with  terror, 
for  it  was  perfectly  beautiful — but  with  awe,  for  it 
was  uns[ieakably  fearful  r  the  hair  streamed  back 
ifom  the  pale  brow — the  orbs  of  sight  appeared  at 
first  two  dark,  hollow,  unfathomable  spaee»»  like 
thm&  ill  a  skull ;  but  when  1  drew  nearer,  and 
looked  attentivelji  two  lovely  living  eyes  looked 
at  me  again  out  of  the  depth  of  shadow,  as  if  fi^m 
the  bottom  of  an  abyss.  The  mouth  was  divinely 
sweet,  but  sad,  and  the  softest  repose  rested  on 
BV^iry  feature!  This,  he  told  me^  was  th©  Angei 
OF  Death  :  it  was  the  original  concepliou  of  a 
^ead  for  the  large  picture  i\q^  at  Ylenna^  repre- 
\i^iig  the    Angel  of   I>e?tt\v  b^mi^'fe  lal^Cilx 
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children  into  the  regions  of  the  blessed :  the  heavens 
opening  above,  and  the  earth  and  stars  sinking 
beneath  his  feet. 

The  next  thing  which  struck  me  was  a  small 
picture — two  satyrs  butting  at  each  other,  while  a 
shepherd  carries  off  the  nymph  for  whom  they  are 
contending.  This  was  most  admirable  for  its 
grotesque  power  and  spirit,  and,  moreover,  ex- 
tremely well  colored.  Another  in  the  same  style 
represented  a  satyr  sitting  on  a  wine-skin,  out  of 
which  he  drinks;  two  arch-looking  nymphs  are 
stealing  on  him  from  behind,  and  one  of  them 
pierces  the  wine-skin  with  her  hunting-spear. 

There  was  a  portrait  of  himself,  but  I  would  not 
laud  it — in  fact,  he  has  not  done  himself  justice. 
Only  a  colossal  bust,  in  the  same  style,  and  wrought 
with  the  same  feeling  as  Dannecker's  bust  of  Schil- 
ler, coald  convey  to  posterity  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  head  and  countenance  of  Retzsch.  I  com- 
plimented him  on  the  effect  which  his  Hamlet  had 
produced  in  England ;  he  told  me,  that  it  had  been 
his  wish  to  illustrate  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
or  the  Tempest,  rather  than  Macbeth :  the  former 
he  will  still  undertake,  and,  in  truth,  if  any  one 
succeeds  in  embodying  a  just  idea  of  a  Miranda,  a 
Caliban,  a  Titania,  and  the  poetical  burlesque  of 
the  Athenian  clowns,  it  will  be  Retzsch,  whose 
genius  embraces  at  once  the  grotesque,  the  comic, 
the  wild,  the  wonderful,  the  fauclfxiV,  VJcv&  ^'w^gicc^X 

A  few  days  afterwards  vi^  afc^e^Xfc^  ^'^'^'»*^*^'^ 
mvitatioB  to  visit  him  at  his  campacjna-— toe  ^V*^"^  ^ 
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it  were  farm-house,  villa,  or  yinejrard,  or  all  tqgetheri 
I  could  not  well  decide.  The  drive  was  delici<Mi0. 
The  road  wound  along  the  banks  o£  the  magnificent 
Elbe,  the  gently-swelling  hills,  all  laid  oat  in  vine- . 
yards,  rising  on  our  right ;  and  though  it  was  in 
November,  the  air  was  soft  as  summer.  Retzsch, 
who  had  perceived  our  approach  from  his  window, 
came  out  to  meet  us — ^took  me  under  his  arm  as  if 
we  had  been  friends  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and 
leading  me  into  his  picturesque  domieile,  intro* 
duced  me  to  his  wife — as  pretty  a  piece  of  domestio . 
poetry  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  vine-dresser,  whom  Betzsch 
fell  in  love  with  while  she  was  yet  almost  a  child, 
and  educated  for  his  wife — at  least  so  runs  the  tale. 
At  the  first  glance  I  detected  the  original  of  that 
countenance  which,  more  or  less  idealized,  runs 
through  all  his  representations  of  female  youth  and 
beauty :  here  was  the  model,  both  in  feature  and 
expression  ;  she  smiled  upon  us  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come, regaled  us  with  delicious  coffee  and  cakes 
prepared  by  herself,  then  taking  up  her  knitting 
sat  down  beside  us ;  and  while  I  turned  over  ad- 
miringly the  beautiful  designs  with  which  her  hus- 
Ijand  had  decorated  her  album,  the  looks  of  venera- 
tion and  love  with  which  she  regarded  him,  and 
the  expression  of  kindly,  delighted  sympathy  with 
which  she  smiled  upon  me,  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
As  for  the  album  itself,  queens  might  have  envied 
her  such  homage :  and  vr\iat  viovAd  lio^.  ^  ^AsXXasiX^ 
collector  have  given  for  sucVi  a^  ^os^'«b^\oTv . 
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I  remember  two  or  three  of  these  designs  which 
must  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rest : — 1st.  The 
good  Genius  descending  to  bless  his  wife. — 2d. 
The  birthday  of  his  wife — a  loveJy  female  infant  is 
asleep  under  a  vine,  which  is  wreathed  Tound  the 
tree  of  life ;  the  spirits  of  the  four  elements  are 
bringing  votive  gifts  with  which  they  endow  her. 
3d.  The  Enigma  of  Human  Life.  The  Genius  of 
Humanity  is  reclining  on  the  back  of  a  gigantic 
sphinx,  of  which  the  features  are  averted,  and 
partly  veiled  by  a  cloud;  he  holds  a  rose  half- 
withered  in  his  hand,  and  looks  up  with  a  divine 
expression  towards  two  butterflies  which  have 
escaped  from  the  chrysalis  state,  and  are  sporting 
above  his  head ;  at  his  feet  are  a  dead  bird  and 
reptile — emblematical  of  sin  and  death.  4th.  The 
Genius  of  Art,  represented  as  a  young  Apollo,  turns, 
with  a  melancholy,  abstracted  air,  the  handle  of  a 
barrel-organ,  while  Vulgarity,  Ignorance,  and 
Folly,  listen  with  approbation  ;  meantime  his  lyre 
and  his  palette  lie  neglected  at  his  feet,  together 
with  an  empty  purse  and  wallet :  the  mixture  of 
pathos,  poetry,  and  satire,  in  this  little  drawing,  can 
hardly  be  described  in  words.  6th.  Hope,  repre- 
sented by  a  lovely  group  of  playful  children,  who 
are  peeping  under  a  hat  for  a  butterfly,  which  they 
fancy  they  have  caught,  but  which  has  escaped, 
and  is  hovering  above  their  reach.  6th.  Tempta- 
tion presented  to  youth  and  innocence  by  ao.  ^^i^L 
spintf  while  a  good  gen\\is  ^«t\x^  ^^\ft.  \o\i!<K^'«xfe- 
fa  this  drawing,  the  ftguTG%  o^  ^'fc  "^^  "^^^  "^ 
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but  more  particularly  of  the  latter,  appeared  to 
me  of  the  most  consummate  and  touching  beantj. 
7th.  His  wife  walking  on  a  windy  day :  a  number 
of  little  sylphs  are  agitating  her  dn^iery,  lifting 
the  tresses  of  her  hair,  playing  with  her  sash ;  while 
another  party  haYe  flown  off  with  her  hat,  and  are 
bearing  it  away  in  triumph. 

After  spending  three  or  four  hours  deHghtfolly, 
we  drove  home  in  silence  by  the  gleaming,  mur- 
muring river,  and  beneath  the  light  of  the  Gnlent 
stars.  On  a  subsequent  yisit,  Betzsch  showed  me 
many  more  of  these  delicious  phantasie^  or  fancies, 
as  he  termed  them, — or  more  truly,  little  pieces  of 
moral  and  lyrical  poetry,  thrown  into  palpable 
ibrm,  speaking  in  the  universal  language  of  the 
eye  to  the  universal  heart  of  man.  I  remember, 
in  particular,  one  of  striking  and  even  of  appall- 
ing interest.  The  Genius  of  Humanity  and  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  are  playing  at  chess  for  the  souls  of 
men :  the  Genius  of  Humanity  has  lost  to  his  in- 
fernal adversary  some  of  his  principal  pieces, — 
love,  humility,  innocence,  and  lastly,  peace  of 
mind ; — but  he  still  retains  faith,  truth,  and  forti- 
tude; and  is  sitting  in  a  contemplative  attitude, 
considering  his  next  move;  his  adversary,  who 
opposes  him  with  pride,  avarice,  irreligion,  luxury, 
and  a  host  of  evil  passions,  looks  at  him  with  a 
Mephistophiles  expression,  anticipatinig  his  devilish 
triumph.  The  pawns  on  the  one  side  are  prayers 
— on  the  other  doubts.  A.  WuX^  Vi^Vwv^V  ^\ftjw^^  >^<e^ 
Angel  of  conseieiue  as  arXAtxaXox.     Vtv  >i>K\a  xbrbX 
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exquisite  allegory,  so  beautifiilly,  so  clearly  con- 
veyed to  the  heart,  there  lurked  a  deeper  moral 
than  in  many  a  sermon. 

There  was  another  beautiful  little  allegory  of 
Love  in  the  character  of  a  Picklock,  opening,  or 
trying  to  open,  a  variety  of  albums,  lettered,  the 
"  Human  Heart,  No.  1 ;  Human  Heart,  No.  2  ; " 
while  Philosophy  lights  him  with  her  lantern. 
There  were  besides  many  other  designs  of  equal 
poetry,  beauty,  and  moral  interest — I  think,  a 
whole  portfolio  full  of  them. 

I  endeavored  to  persuade  Retzsch  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  publish  some  of  these  exquisite 
Fancies,  and  when  I  left  him  he  entertained  the  idea 
of  doing  so  at  some  future  period.  To  adopt  his 
own  language,  the  Genius  of  Art  could  not  present 
to  the  Genius  of  Humanity  a  more  delightful  and  a 
more  profitable  gift* 

«  «  «  « 

The  following  list  of  German  painters  compre- 
hends those  only  whose  works  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering,  and  who  appeared  to  me  to  possess 
decided  merit  I  might  easily  have  extended  this 
catalogue  to  thrice  its  length,  had  I  included  all 
those  whose  names  were  given  to  me  as  being  dis- 
tinguished and  celebrated  among  their  own  coun- 
trymen. From  Munich  alone  I  brought  a  list  of 
two  hundred  artists,  and  from  other  parts  of  Grer- 
many  nearly  as  many  more.     But  in  cowfiAvvtsj^^ws^- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  In  Kovoia\>cT,\«aa,^'<.'M^'!^^^  ^^"^ 
fwr  to  EnglAad  a  series  of  thcae  Fancies  fox  ^\3Jo>NR»wa^^- 
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self  to  those  whose  productioBS  I  mno,  I  adhere  k> 
a  principle  which,  after,  all,  seems  to  /be  tibe  best — 
viz :  never  to  speak  but  of  what  we  know ;  and 
then  only  of  the  indiyidual  impresnon :  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  so  many  things  before  we  can  g^ve» 
with  confidence,  an  opinion  about  any  one  thing  I 

While  the  literary  intercourse  between  England 
and  Germany  increases  every  day,  and  a  mntual 
esteem  and  understanding  is  'the  natural  cmiie- 
quence  of  this  approximation  of  mind,  th^re  is  a 
singular  and  mutual  ignorance  in  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  art,  and  consequently,  a  good  deal  of  in- 
justice and  prejudice  on  both  sides.  The  Geimani 
were  amazed  and  incredulous,  when  I  informed 
them  that  in  England  there  are  many  admirers  of 
art,  to  whom  the  very  names  of  Schnorr,  Over- 
beck,  Rauch,  Peter  Hess,  Wach,  Wagenbauer,  and 
even  their  great  Cornelius,  are  unknown ;  and  I 
met  with  very  clever,  well-informed  Germans,  who 
had,  by  some  chance,  heard  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, and  knew  something  of  Wilkie,  Turner,  and 
Martin,  from  the  engravings  after  their  works; 
who  thought  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  engraver 
Reynolds  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  of  Gal- 
cott,  Landseer,  Etty,  and  Hilton,  and  others  of  our 
shining  lights,  they  knew  nothing  at  all.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  they  have  generally  a  more  just 
idea  of  English  art  than  we  have  of  German  art, 
and  their  veneration  for  Flaxman,  like  their  ven- 
eration  for  Shakspeare,  is  a  soxl  o^  cv\^\3«v^ssb\.  ^ 
over  Germany.    Those  w\io\ia;ve  coTvVero^^Xfc^^QBak 
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actual  state  of  art,  and  compared  the  prevalent 
tastes  and  feelings  in  botli  countries,  will  allow  that 
much  advantage  would  result  from  a  better  mutual 
understanding.  We  English  accuse  the  German 
artists  of  mannerism,  of  a  formal,  hard,  and  elab- 
orate execution, — a  pedantic  style  of  composition 
and  sundry  other  sins.  The  Germans  accuse  us, 
in  return,  of  excessive  coarseness  and  carelessness, 
a  loose  sketchy  style  of  execution,  and  a  general 
inattention  to  truth  of  character.*  "  You  English 
have  no  school  of  art,"  was  often  said  to  me ;  I 
could  have  replied — if  it  had  not  been  a  solecism  in 
grammar — "  You  Germans  have  too  much  school." 
The  "  esprit  de  secte,"  which  in  Geimany  has 
broken  up  their  poetry,  literature,  and  philosophy 
into  schisms  and  schools,  descends  unhappily  to  art, 
and  every  professor,  to  use  the  Highland  expres- 
sion, has  his  tail. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  Ger-  ^ 
mans  the  merit  of  great  earnestness  of  feeling,  and 
that  characteristic  integrity  of  purpose  which  they 
throw  into  every  thing  they  undertake  or  perform. 
Art  with  them,  is  oftener  held  in  honor,  and  pur- 
sued truly  for  its  own  sake,  than  among  us:  too 
many  of  our  English  artists  consider  their  lofty  and 
noble  vocation,  simply  as  the  means  to  an  end,  be 
that  end  fame  or  gain.     Generally  speaking,  too, 

♦  We  have  among  us  a  young  G«nnan  painter ^(^^Vsswi^'sst.-s^-vi. 
aoM,)  who,  uniting  the  ex\i\)eraul  Qut\wi%\»SBi  ^Av^Tv^S^'^sasM^^- 
oatfon  ofbia  country  with  a  'y^^&\.  «.p^T«ctoX\wv  ^1  '<5aft  ^'^^'^'^  ' 
EngiUh  art,  ia  Jikely  to  achieve  gr«at  ttiVa®^. 
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,e  German  artists  are  men  of  supesior  cultivatiod 
80  that  when  t.be  creative  itaspiration  falls  wpon 
Ihettjj  the  iiiaturuil  oti  wlueh  to  work  is  already 

tred  up :  "  uotliiiig  cnn  come  of  notbitig,"  and 
'he  sunbeams  descend  in  vain  on  the  richest  soIl» 
where  the  seed  \ms  not  been  sown. 

It  is  certain  tbat  we  have  not  in  England  any 
historical  painters  wbo  have  given  evixlence  of  their 
leniits  on  ^  grand  a  §e^le  as  some  of^  the  historical 
lamters  of  Germany  have  recently  done*  W^ 
know  that  it  Is  not  the  genius,  but  the  opporhinilj 
which  hj^  been  wanting,  but  wc  eaunot  ask  fiireigri 
ers  to  admit  tins, — they  cnn  only  judge  from  resulti 
and  they  must  either  suppose  m  to  bti  without  on 
jient  men  in  the  higher  walks   of  art^ — or  the 

u&t  wonder,  with  thtir  magnificent  Ideas  of  tli 
incalculable  wealth  of  our  noblea,  the  prodigal 
pendkure  of  our  rulers^  and  the  grandeur  ijf  our 
pabiic  institutions  J   that  painting  has  not  oftcna 
been  summoned  in  aid  of  her  eldest  sister  an*h 
t4?etuiv.     On  the  other  hand,  thoir  t^chool  of  poi^ 
traiture  and  landacapB  is  decided  ly  Interior  to  oni! 

bt  only  have  they  no  landscape  painters  who  cij 
compare  with  CalcDtt  anti  Turner,  but  they  do  n4 
appear  to  have  imagmfid  the  kind  of  eKeellcnci 
^achieved  by  these  wondcrtul  artists.     I  lihouhl  - 

©nerally^  that  their  most  bcautifrd  landscapes  i 

atmosphere-     I  usi^d  to  f»*el  while  lr«jkinj^  at  the 

as  if  1   were  in   the  exhunsted  receiver  of  an  i 

pump.     Of  t]mr  poilraita  1  Vuve  aXw.^^  «^V^ 

e)*e   whivh  has  VKisit^^S.  \xi  di^Vv^t.  wp^s^^  ^^^ 
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Wilkie*s  or  Phillips's  line  manly  portraits,  (not  to 
mention  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Ronmey,  and 
Lawrence,)  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  to  the 
hard,  frittered  manner  of  some  of  the  most  ad- 
mired of  the  German  painters ;  it  is  a  difference 
of  taste,  which  I  will  not  call  natural  but  national ; 
— the  remains  of  the  old  gothic  school  which,  as 
the  study  of  Italian  art  becomes  more  diffused,  will 
be  modified  or  pass  away. 


fflSTORY. 

Peter  Cornelius,  bom  at  Dusseldorf  in  1778,  was 
for  a  considerable  time  the  director  (president)  of 
the  academy  there,  and  is  now  the  director  of  the 
academy  of  art  at  Munich  :  much  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, is  spent  in  Italy.  The  Germans  esteem  him 
their  best  historical  painter.  He  has  invention, 
expression,  and  power,  but  appears  to  me  rather 
deficient  in  the  feeling  of  beauty  and  tenderness. 
His  grand  works  are  the  fresco  painting  in  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich,  already  described. 

Friederich  Overbeck,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1789: 
he  excels  in  scriptural  subjects,  which  he  treats 
with  infinite  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  feeling. 

Wilhelm  Wach,  born  at  Berlin  in  1787:  first 
painter  to  the  king  of  Pruma  ^iv!\'^t^'vftsas3rc*>ss."^^ 
sujddemy  of  Berlin  :  esteemed  oxve  o^  ^^vi^i^is^'  ^"^a^t 

I 
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ers  and  most  accomplished  men  in  Gennany.  Net 
haying  visited  Berlin,  where  hi^  finest  works  exu t, 
I  have  as  yet  seen  but  one  picture  by  this  painter— 
the  head  of  an  angel,  at  the  palace  of  Feterstein, 
sublimely  conceiv^  and  most  admirably  painted. 
In  the  style  of  color,  in  the  singular  Combination  of 
grand  feeling  and  dehcate  execution,  this  pictnre 
reminded  me  of  Leonardo  da  VincL 

Professor  Julius  Schnorr  vonCarc^eld,  bom  at 
Leipsig  in  1 794.  His  frescos  from  the  Nibelungen 
Lied  in  the  new  palace  at  Munich  have  been 
already  mentioned  at  length. 

Professor  Heinrich  Hesse :  the  frescos  in  the 
Koyal  Chapel  at  Munich,  already  described. 

Wilhelm  Tischbein,  born  at  Heyna  in  1761.  He 
is  director  of  the  academy  at  Naples,  and  highly 
celebrated.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his 
uncle,  a  mediocre  artist,  who  was  the  court  painter 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  whose  pictures  swarm  in  all 
the  palaces  there. 

Philip  Veit,  of  Frankfort — fresco  painter. 

Joseph  Schlotthauer,  professor  of  historical  and 
fresco  painting  at  Munich.  (I  believe  this  artist  is 
dead.     He  held  a  high  rank.) 

Clement  Ziramermann,  now  employed  in  the 
Pinakothek,  and  in  the  new  palace  at  Munich, 
where  he  takes  a  high  rank  as  painter,  and  is  not 
less  distinguished  by  his  general  information,  and 
his  frank  and  amiable  character. 

Moritz  Eetzsch  of  Dresdeiv. 
Professor  Vogel,  of  Dreadetv,  v^\tvii\^^  ^wwv\«t 
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to  the  king  of  Saxony.  He  paints  in  fresco  and 
history,  but  excels  in  portraits. 

Steiler,  of  Munich,  court  painter  >jto  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  portrait  painters 
in  Germany. 

Goetzenberger,  fresco  painter.  He  is  employed 
in  painting  the  University  Hall  at  Bonn. 

Eduard  Bendeman,  of  Berlin.  I  saw  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Kunstverein  at  Dusseldorf,  a  fine 
picture  by  this  painter — "  The  Hebrews  in  Exile.** 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept." 

The  coloring  I  thought  rather  hard,  but  the  con- 
ception and  drawing  were  in  a  grand  style. 

Wilhelm  Schadow,  director  of  the  academy  at 
Dusseldorf. 

Hetzsch  of  Stuttgardt 

The  brothers  Riepenhausen,  of  Gottingen,  resi- 
dent at  Rome.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  de- 
signs of  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  as  described  by 
Pausanius. 

Koehler.  He  exhibited  at  the  Kunstverein  at 
Dusseldorf  a  picture  of  "  Rebecca  at  the  well," 
very  well  executed. 

Ernst  Forster,  of  Altenburg,  employed  in  the 
palace  at  Munich.  This  clever  young  painter 
married  the  daughter  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 

Gassen,  of  Coblentz  ;  Hiltensberger,  of  Suabia ; 
Hermann,  of  Dresden  ;   Foltz,  of  Bingen  ;  Kaul- 
bach,  of  Munich;  Eugene  "Ne\w«i.\)aet,  <>S.^^N5i.\sN$2iN.\ 
mJbebn  Rbckel,  of  Scli\e\88\ie\m  \  ^oxv  '^^cSs^^ssSi. 
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(I  believe  of  Munich ;)  Wilhehn  lind 

of  Mayence.    All  these  painters  are  «t  present  in 

the  service  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

Julius  Hubner  of  Breaiaw-— portraits ;  Gieveiif 
of  Cologne — ^portraits. 


SMALL    SUBJECTS    AND    CONVEBSATIOir 

Peter  Hess,  of  Munich,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
painters  in  Germany.  In  hb  chcnoe  of  snhjeots  he 
reminded  me  sometimes  of  Eastlake,  and  sometunes 
of  Wilkie,  and  his  style  is  rather  in  WiUde's  fint' 
manner.  His  pictures  are  full  of  spiriti  truthi  and 
character. 

Dominique  Quaglio,  of  Munich.  InterioKS,  te» 
He  also  ranks  very  high :  he  reminds  me  of  Eraser. 

Major  General  von  Heydeck,  of  Munich,  an 
amateur  painter  of  merited  celebrity.  In  the  cot 
lection  of  M.  de  Klenze,  and  in  the  Leuchtenbeig 
Gallery,  there  are  some  small  battle  pieces,  scenes 
in  Greece  and  Spain,  and  other  subjects  by  von 
Heydeck,  very  admirably  painted. 

F.  Miiller,  of  Cassel.  At  the  exhibition  at  Dus- 
seldorf  I  saw  a  picture  by  this  artist,  *'  A  rustic 
bridal  procession  in  the  Campagna,"  painted  with 
a  freedom  and  lightness  of  pencil  not  common 
among  the  German  artists. 

Pliiddeman,  of  Colberg. 

T.  B.  Sonderland,  of  Dusseldorf.  Fairs  and 
merrymakings. 

H.  Eustige.  The  same  anb^^^i^a.  Both  are  gpod 
ariist'f. 
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H.  Kretzschmar,  of  Pomerania.  His  picture  of 
*'  Little  Red  Ridingbood,"  (Rothkappcben,)  at  the 
Kunstvereiu,  at  Dusseldorf,  had  great  merit 

Adolf  Schrotte.  Rustic  scenes  in  the  Dutch 
manner. 

LANDSCAPE. 

Dahl,  a  Norwegian  settled  at  Dresden,  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  landscape  painters  in  Germany. 
There  is  a  very  fine  sea-piece  by  this  artist  in  the 
possession  of  the  Countess  von  Seebach  at  Dresden, 
with,  however,  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  the  German  school. 

T.  D.  Passavant,  of  Frankfort. 

Friedrich,  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  most  poetical 
of  the  German  landscape  painters.  He  is  rather  a 
mannerist  in  color,  like  Turner,  but  in  the  oppo- 
site excess :  his  genius  revels  in  gloom,  as  that  of 
Turner  revels  in  light. 

Professor  von  Dillis,  of  Munich. 

Max  Wagenbauer,  of  Munich.  He  is  called 
most  deservedly,  the  German  Paul  Potter. 

Jacob  Dorner,  of  Munich.  A  charming  painter ; 
perhaps  a  little  too  minute  in  his  finishing. 

Catel,  of  Dusseldorf.  Scenes  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  painter  resides  chiefly  in  Italy;  but 
in  the  collection  of  M.  de  Klenze  I  saw  some 
admirable  specimens  of  his  works. 

Rothman,  of  Heidelberg.    I  saw  some  pictures 
and  sketches  by  this  young  painter,  full  of  ^eniu& 
and  feeling. 
Fries,  of  Munich,   a    youu^;  v^v£n\«y   ^S.    '^^ 
25 
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promise.  He  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  while  I 
was  at  Munich,  in  a  fit  of  delliium,  caused  by 
fever,  and  was  very  generally  lamented. 

Wilhelm  Schirmer,  of  Juliers,  an  exceedingly 
fine  landscape  painter. 

Andreas  Achenbach,  of  Dusseldcnrf :  he  has  also 
great  merit 


There  are  several  female  artists  in  Germany, 
of  more  or  less  celebrity.  The  Baroness  voa 
Freyberg  (bom  Electrina  Stuntz)  holds  the  fint 
rank  in  original  talent.  She  re^des  near  Munich, 
but  no  longer  paints  professionally. 

The  Countess  Julie  von  Eglofistein  has  also  the 
rare  gift  of  original  and  creative  genius. 

Luisc  Sidlar,  of  Weimar;  Madlle.  de  Winkel 
and  Madame  de  Loqueyssie,  of  Dresden,  are  distin- 
guished in  their  art.  The  two  latter  are  exquisite 
copyists. 

In  architecture,  Leo  von  Klenze  and  Professor 
Girtner,  of  Munich ;  and  Heideloff  of  Nuremberg, 
are  deservedly  celebrated  in  Germany. 

The  most  distinguished  sculptors  in  Germany 
are  Christian  Ranch,  and  Christian  Friedrich 
Tieck,  of  Berlin ;  Johan  Heinrich  von  Dannecker, 
of  Stuttgardt;  Schwanthaler,  Eberhardt,  Bandel, 
Kirchmayer,  Mayer,  all  of  Munich;  Reitchel,  of 
Dresden  ;  and  Imhoif,  of  Cologne.  Those  of  their 
works  which  1  bad  an  o^poT\.\xm\^-  o^  ^.^^vKi^V^:^^ 
been  mentioned  iu  tbe  eourae  o^  VW^^  ^cXR)as», 
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Who  that  has  exulted  over  the  heroic  reign  of 
our  gorgeous  Elizabeth,  or  wept  over  the  fate  of 
Mary  Stuart,  but  will  remember  the  name  of  the 
only  woman  whose  high  and  haughty  spirit  outfaced 
the  lion  port  of  one  queen,  and  whose  audacity 
trampled  over  the  sorrows  of  the  other — 

"Brow-beating  her  fjiir  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 
pride  V" 

But  this  is  anticipation.  If  it  be  so  laudable, 
according  to  the  excellent,  oft  quoted  advice  of 
the  giant  Moulineau,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,* 
what  must  it  be  to  improve  upon  the  precept? 
for  so,  in  relating  the  fallen  and  fading  glories  of 
Hardwicke,  do  I  intend  to  exceed  even  "  mon  ami 
le  Belier,**  in  historic  accuracy,  and  take  up  our 
tale  at  a  -period  ere  Hardwicke  itself— the  Hard- 
wicke that  now  stands — had  a  beginning. 

*"  Seller  I  mon  ami!   cominexice  "pai  \ft  «nsixs»\ic«aissv*?-'' 
Cbn/es  de  Hamilton. 
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There  lived,  then,  in  the  days  of  qneen  Beas,  a 
woman  well  worthy  to  be  her  n^ajesty's  namesake, 
— Elizabeth  Hardwicke,  more  commonly  called,  in 
her  own  country,  Bess  of  Hardwicke,  and  distin- 
guished in  the  page  of  history  as  the  old  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury.  She  resembled  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  all  her  best  and  worst  qualities,  and,  putting 
royalty  out  of  the  scale,  would  <!ertainly  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  that  sharp-witted  virago,  in 
subtlety  of  intellect,  and  intrepidity  of  temper  and 
manner. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Hardwicke, 
of  Hardwicke,*  and  being  early  left  an  orphan 
and  an  heiress,  was  married  ere  she  was  fourteen 
to  a  certain  Master  Robert  Barley,  who  was  about 
her  own  age.  Death  dissolved  this  premature 
union  mthin  a  few  months,  but  her  husband's 
large  estates  had  been  settled  on  her  and  her 
heirs ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  dame  Elizabeth 
was  a  blooming  widow,  amply  dowered  with  fair 
and  fertile  lands,  and  free  to  bestow  her  hand 
again  where  she  listed. 

Suitors  abounded,  of  course :  but  Elizabeth,  it 
should  seem,  was  hard  to  please.  She  was  beauti- 
ful, if  the  annals  of  her  family  say  true, — she  had 
wit,  and  spirit,  and,  above  all,  an  infinite  love  of 
independence.  After  taking  the  management  of 
her  property  into  her  own  hands,  she  for  some 
time  reigned  and  Tevelled  (with  all  decorum  be  it 

*A  manor  situated  on  ttift  \iOTe«xft  ot  TystVj^v^V 
Chesterfield  and  Manafteld. 
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understood)  in  what  might  be  truly  termed,  a  state 
of  single  blessedness ;  but  at  length,  tired  of  being 
lord  and  lady  too — "master  o'er  her  vassals,"  if 
not  exactly  *'  queen  o'er  herself" — she  thought  fit, 
having  reached  the  discreet  age  of  four-and-twenty, 
to  bestow  her  hand  on  Sir  William  Cavendish. 
He  was  a  man  of  substance  and  power,  already 
enriched  by  vast  grants  of  abbey  lands  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI.,*  all  which,  by  the  marriage 
contract,  were  settled  on  the  lady.  After  this 
marriage,  they  passed  some  years  in  retirement, 
having  the  wisdom  to  keep  clear  of  the  political 
storms  and  factions  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Henry  VHI.  and  the  accession  of  Mary, 
and  yet  the  sense  to  profit  by  them.  While  Cav- 
endish, takings  advantage  of  those  troublous  times, 
went  on  adding  manor  after  manor  to  his  vast 
possessions,  dame  Elizabeth  was  busy  providing 
heire  to  inherit  them;  she  became  the  mother  of 
six  hopeful  children,  who  were  destined  eventually 
to  found  two  illustrious  dukedoms,  and  mingle 
blood  with  the  oldest  nobility  of  England — nay, 
with  royalty  itself  "  Moreover,"  says  the  family 
chronicle,  "the  said  dame  Elizabeth  persuaded 
her.  husband,  out  of  the  great  love  he  had  for  her, 
to  sell  his  estates  in  the  south  and  purchase  lands 
in  her  native  county  of  Derby,  wherewith  to  endow 
her  and  her  children,  and  at  her  farther  persuasion 

*  The  Cavendishes  were  origlTwAiy  oil  %\>SW5il.   ^SfTasJOsiKt  vssJa. 
William  Cavendish  was  the  same  ^\xo  ^^roa  \B6\ifi«iio».\i.x>^aKt  -©jcv^ 
teaekay  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ,  to,  lbe\i»««,  «*  ^avo^*^^^'^*^' 
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ho  began  to  build  the  noble  seat  of  ChatBwortli, 
but  left  it  to  her  to  complete,  he  dying  about  ibtb 
year  1559." 

Apparently  this  second  experiment  in  matri- 
mony pleased  the  lady  of  Hardwicke  better  than 
the  first,  for  she  was  not  long  a  widow.  We  are 
not  in  this  case  informed  how  long— -her  Inographer 
having  discreetly  lef)^  it  to  our  imagination ;  and 
the  Peerages,  though  not  in  general  famed  for  di»* 
cretion  on  such  points,  have  in  this  case  affected 
the  same  delicate  uncertainty.  Howeyer  this  may 
be,  she  gave  her  hand,  after  no  long  courtship,  to 
Sir  William  St.  Loo,  captain  of  Elizabeth's  guard, 
and  then  chief  butler  of  England — a  man  equally 
distinguished  for  his  fine  person  and  large  posses- 
sions, but  otherwise  not  superfluouily  gifted  by 
nature.  So  well  did  the  lady  manage  /«*w,  that 
with  equal  hardihood  and  rapacity,  she  contrived 
to  have  all  his  "  fair  loi*dships  in  Gloucestershire 
and  elsewhere  "  settled  on  herself  and  her  cliildren, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  St.  Loo's  own  brothers, 
and  his  daughters  by  a  former  union  :  and.  he  djang 
not  long  after  without  any  issue  by  her,  she  made 
good  her  title  to  his  vast  estates,  added  them  to 
her  own,  and  they  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
Cavendishes. 

But  three  husbands,  six  children,  almost  bound- 
less opulence,  did  not  yet  satisfy  this  extraordinary 
woman — for  extraordinary  she  certainly  was,  not 
more  in  the  wit,  subtlety,  awOi  \xu^\ni\i\w«^  %>ti^^v> 
ness  of  purpose  with  vjViiviYi  aVivi  \MQxaa&vi.(i  ^^a^i!^ 
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and  achieved  power,  but  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  used  both.  She  ruled  her  husband,  her  family, 
her  vassals,  despotically,  needing  little  aid,  suflfeiv 
ing  no  interference,  asking  no  counsel.  She  man- 
aged her  immense  estates,  and  the  local  power  and 
political  weight  which  her  enormous  possessions 
naturally  threw  into  her  hands,  with  singular  ca- 
pacity and  decision.  She  farmed  the  lands ;  she 
collected  her  rents;  she  built;  she  planted;  she 
bought  and  sold;  she  lent  out  money  on  usury; 
she  traded  in  timber,  coals,  lead :  in  short,  the  ob- 
jept  she  had  apparently  proposed  to  herself,  the 
aggrandizement  of  her  children  by  all  and  any 
means,  she  pursued  with  a  wonderful  perseverance 
and  good  sense.  Power  so  consistently  wielded, 
pujrposes  so  indefatigably  followed  up,  and  means 
so  successfully  adapted  to  an  ,end,  are,  in  a  female, 
very  striking.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  the  softer 
qualities  of  her  sex,  a  little  more  elevation  of  prin- 
ciple, would  have  rendered  her  as  respectable  and 
admirable  as  she  was  extraordinary ;  but  there  was 
in  this  woman's  mind  the  same  "  fond  de  vulgarity  *' 
which  we  see  in  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  no  height  of  rank,  or'  power,  or  estate, 
could  do  away  with.  In  this  respect  the  lady  of 
Hardwicke  was  much  inferior  to  that  splendid  crea- 
ture, Anne  Cliflbrd,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
and  Cumberland,  another  masculine  spirit  in  the 
female  form,  who  had  the  same  pro^jenalty  f-av 
building  castles  and  manaiOTia,\Xie  ^^vafc^^as^ws^Hsst 
Dower  and   independence,  WX.   ^"^  ^^'^'^    ^^^"^ 
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generosity  and  magnanimity,  and  a  touoli  of  poetiy 
and  genuine  nobility  aboat  her  which  the  other 
wanted :  in  short,  it  was  all  the  difference  between 
the  amazon  and  the  heroine.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  be  the  present 
representative  of  both  these  remarkable  women. 

But  to  return :  Bess  of  Hardwicke  was  now  ^>- 
proaching  her  fortieth  year ;  she  had  achieved  aH 
but  nobility — ^the  one  thing  yet  wanting  to  crown 
her  swelling  fortunes.  About  the  year.  1565  (I 
cannot  find  the  exact  date)  she  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  George  Talbot,  Eail  of  Shrewsbuij. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  what  is  asserted,  that 
she  had  captivated  the  earl  by  her  wit  and  her 
matronly  beauty.*  He  could  hardly  have  married 
her  from  motives  of  interest :  he  was  himself  the 
richest  and  greatest  subject  in  England;  a  fine 
chivalrous  character,  with  a  reputation  as  un- 
stained as  his  rank  was  splendid,  and  his  descent 
illustrious.  He  had  a  family  by  a  former  wife, 
(Gertrude  Manners,)  to  inherit  his  titles,  and  her 
estates  were  settied  on  her  children  by  Cavendish. 
It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  mutual  inclination 
alone  could  have  made  the  match  advantageous  to 
either  party ;  but  Bess  of  Hardwicke  was  still  Bess 
of  Hardwicke.  She  took  advantage  of  her  power 
over  her  husband  in  the  first  days  of  their  union. 
*'  She  induced  Shrewsbury  by  entreaties  or  threats 
to  sacrifice,  in  a  measure,  the  fortune,  intei-est,  and 

*  Bishop  Kennet'8  meiaoVre  ot  «tv«  ta.m\Vs  ol  Cacw«i«»*a>. 
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happiness  of  himself  and  family  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  her  and  her  family.**  *  She  contrived  in 
the  first  place  to  have  a  large  jointure  settled  on 
herself;  and  she  arranged  a  double  union,  by 
which  the  wealth  and  interests  of  the  two  great 
families  should  be  amalgamated.  She  stipulated 
that  her  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Cavendish,  should 
marry  the  earPs  son,  Lord  Talbot ;  and  that  his 
youngest  daughter,  Grace  Talbot,  should  marry 
her  eldest  son,  Henry  Cavendish. 

The  French  have  a  proverb  worthy  of  their 
gallantry — "  Ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  veut : "  but 
even  in  the  feminine  gender  we  are  sometimes  re- 
minded of  another  proverb  equally  significant — 
**  Uhomme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose.^*  Now  was 
Bess  of  Hardwicke  queen  of  the  Peak ;  she  had 
built  her  erie  so  high,  it  seemed  to  dally  with  the 
winds  of  heaven ;  her  young  eaglets  were  worthy 
of  their  dam,  ready  plumed  to  fly  at  fortune  ;  she 
had  placed  the  coronet  of  the  oldest  peerage  in 
England  on  her  own  brow,  she  had  secured  the 
reversion  of  it  to  her  daughter,  and  she  had  mar- 
ried a  man  whose  character  was  indeed  opposed  to 
her  own,  but  who,  from  his  chivalrous  and  confid- 
ing nature  was  calculated  to  make  her  happy,  by 
leaving  her  mistress  of  herself. 

In  1568  Mary  Stuart,  flying  into  England,  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
«nd  remained  under  his  care  for  sixteen  yQ.«s<^>,'^ 

*  Lodge's  muBtrattniift  %A  "ftfittaXv  "eisXK^ 
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long  period  of  restless  misery  to  the  unhappy  earl 
not  less  than  to  his  wretched  captive.  In  this 
dangerous  and  odious  chaise  was  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  his  domestic  happiness,  his  peace  of 
mind,  his  health,  and  great  part  of  his  fortune. 
His  castle  was  converted  into  a  prison,  his  servants 
into  guards,  his  porter  into  a  turnkey,  his  wife  into 
a  spy,  and  liimself  into  a  jailer,  to  gratify  the  ever- 
waking  jealousy  of  Queen  Elizabeth/*  *  But  the 
earl's  greatest  misfortune  was  the  estrangement, 
and  at  length  enmity,  of  his  violent,  high-spirited 
wife.  She  beheld  the  unhappy  Mary  with  a  hatred 
for  which  there  was  little  excuse,  but  many  in- 
telligible reasons:  she  saw  her,  not  as  a  captive 
committed  to  her  womanly  mercy,  but  as  an  in- 
truder on  her  rights.  Her  haughty  spirit  was  con- 
tinually irritated  by  the  presence  of  one  in  whom 
she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  a  superior,  even  in 
that  very  house  and  domain  where  she  herself  had 
been  used  to  reign  as  absolute  queen  and  mistress. 
The  enormous  expenses  which  this  charge  entailed 
on  her  household  were  distracting  to  her  avarice; 
and,  worse  than  all,  jealousy  of  the  youthful  charms 
and  Nvinuing  manners  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  constant  intercourse  between  her  and  her 
husband,  seem  at  length  to  have  driven  her  half 
frantic,  and  degraded  her,  with  all  her  wit,  and 
sense,  and  spirit,  into  the  despicable  treacherous 
tool  of  the  more  artful  and  despotic  Elizabeth,  whc 

*  Scott's  Memovr  ot  ^vc  WaA^e^  ^^^-XVix. 
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knew  how  to  turn  the  angry  and  jealous  passions 
of  the  countess  to  her  own  purposes. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  at  once  that  matters 
rose  to  such  a  height :  the  fire  smouldered  for  some 
time  ere  it  burst  forth.  There  is  a  letter  preserved 
among  the  Shrewsbury  Correspondence*  which 
the  countess  addressed  to  her  husband  from  Chat-s- 
worth,  at  a  time  when  the  earl  was  keeping  guard 
over  Mary  at  Shefljeld  castle.  It  is  a  most  curious 
specimen  of  character.  It  treats  chiefly  of  house- 
hold matters,  of  the  price  and  goodness  of  malt 
and  hops,  iron  and  timber,  and  reproaches  him  for 
not  sending  her  monpy  which  was  due  to  her, 
adding,  "  I  see  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  with  you ; " 
she  sarcastically  inquires  "how  his  charge  and 
love  doth ; "  she  sends  him  "  some  letyss  (lettuces) 
for  that  he  loves  them,"  (this  common  salad  herb 
was  then  a  rare  delkiacy;)  and  she  concludes 
affectionately,  "  God  send  my  juill  helthe."  The 
incipient  jealousy  betrayed  in  this  letter  soon  after 
broke  forth  openly  with  a  degree  of  violence 
towards  her  husband,  and  malignity  towards  his 
prisoner,  which  can  hardly  be  believed.  There  is 
distinct  evidence  that  Shrewsbury  was  not  only  a 
trustworthy,  but  a  rigorous  jailer ;  that  he  detested 
the  office  forced  upon  him ;  that  he  often  begged 
in  the  most  abject  terms  to  be  released  from  it; 
and  that,  harassed  on  every  side  by  the  torment- 
ing jealousy  of  his  wife,  the  unrelenting  severity 
and  mistrust  of  Elizabet\v,  aivd  Ot\^  ewc^'^^vo^a*  ^ 
♦Lodge's  " IWuatWLtaoTia:"* 
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Mary,  be  was  seized  with  several  fits  of  illness,  and 
once  by  a  mental  attack,  or  "  phrenesie,"  as  Cecil 
terms  it,  brought  on  by  the  agitation  of  his  mind ; 
yet  the  idea  of  resigning  his  office,  except  at  the 
pleasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  never  seems  to  have 
entered  his  imagination. 

On  one  occasion  Lady  Shrewsbury  went  so  far 
as  to  accuse  her  husband  openly  of  intriguing  with 
his  prisoner,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  she 
at  the  same  lime  abused  Mary  in  terms  which  John 
Knox  himself  could  not  have  exceeded.  Mary, 
deeply  incensed,  complained  of  this  outrage :  the 
earl  also  appealed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
countess  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Talbot,  were 
obliged  to  declare  upon  oath,  that  this  accusation 
was  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious,  and  that  they 
were  not  the  authors  of  it.  This  curious  aflfidavit 
of  tlie  mother  and  daughter  is  preserved  in  the 
Record  Office. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Leicester,  Shrewsbury  calls 
his  wife  "  his  wicked  and  malicious  wife,"  and 
accuses  her  and  her  "imps,"  as  he  irreverently 
styles  the  whole  brood  of  Cavendishes,  of  conspir- 
ing to  sow  dissensions  between  him  and  his  eldest 
son.  These  disputes  being  carried  to  Elizabeth, 
she  set  herself  with  heartless  policy  to  foment 
them  in  every  possible  way.  She  deemed  that  her 
safety  consisted  in  employing  one  part  of  the  earPs 
family  as  spies  on  the  other.  In  some  signal  quar- 
rel  about  the  property  tovxtv^  CVv?vXsv?wl\\^she.  com- 
manded  the  earl  to  ^v\bmvt  to  \C\?^  Vxl^'?^  T;\^"asv«^\ 
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and  though  no  "  tame  snake  "  towards  his  imperi- 
ous lady,  as  St.  Loo  and  Cavendish  had  been 
before* him,  he  bowed  at  once  to  the  mandate  of 
his  unfeeling  sovereign — such  was  the  despotism 
and  such  the  loyalty  of  those  days.  His  reply, 
however,  speaks  the  bitterness  of  his  hearts  *'  SIth 
that  her  majesty  hath  set  down  this  hard  sentence 
against  me  to  my  perpetual  infamy  and  dishonour, 
that  I  should  be  ruled  and  overrunue  by  my  wife, 
so  bad  and  wicked  a  woman  ;  yet  her  majesty  shall 
see  that  I  will  obey  her  majesty's  conmiandment, 
though  no  curse  or  plague  on  the  earth  could  be 
more  grievous  to  me."  *  *  "It  is  too  much," 
he  adds,  "  to  be  made  my  wife's  pensioner."  Poor 
Lord  Shrewsbury  !     Can  one  help  pitying  him  ? 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  family  history 
is  the  double  dealing  of  the  imf>erious  countess. 
While  employed  as  a  spy  on  Mary,  whom  she  de- 
tested, she,  from  the  natural  fearlessness  and  frank- 
ness of  her  temper,  not  unfrequently  betrayed 
Elizabeth,  whom  she  also  detested.  While  in 
attendance  on  Mary,  she  often  gratified  her  own 
satirical  humour,  and  amused  her  prisoner  by  giv- 
ing her  a  coarse  and  bitter  portraiture  of  Elizabeth, 
her  court,  her  favourites,  her  miserable  temper,  her 
vanity,  and  her  personal  defects.  Some  report  of 
these  conversations  soon  reached  the  queen,  (who 
is  very  significantly  drawn  in  one  of  her  portraits 
in  a  dress  embroidered  over  with  eyes  and  ears.^\ 
and  she  recjiiired  from  Maxy  ^5i,^iwi,qjn«s5^  <c^  's[^Qa&*- 
ever  Lady  Shrews\)UTV  Wd««A^^o>afc^  ^x«sv>^^^ 
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Mary,  hating  equally  the  riyal  who  oppressed  hflr 
and  the  domestic  harpy  who  daily  persecuted  her, 
was  nothing  loath  to  indulge  her  feminine  -spite 
against  the  two,  and  sent  Elizabeth  such  a  circum- 
stantial list  of  the  most  gross  ^nd  hateful  imputa- 
tions, (all  the  time  politely  assuring  her  good  sister 
that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  them,)  that  the 
rage  and  mortification  of  the  queen  must  have  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.*  She  kept  the  letter  secret ; 
but  Lady  Shrewsbury  never  was  suffered  to  appear 
at  court  af\;er  the  death  of  Mary  had  rendered  her 
services  superfluous. 

Througli  all  these  scenes  the  Lady  of  Hardwicke 
still  pursued  her  settled  purpose.  Her  husband 
complained  that  he  was  "  never  quiet  to  satisfy  her 
greedie  appetite  for  money  for  purchases  to  set  up 
her  children."  Her  ambition  was  equally  insatiate, 
and  generally  successful:  but  in  one  memorable 
instance  she  overshot  her  mark.  She  conti-ived 
(unknown  to  her  lord)  to  marry  her  favourite 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  to  Lord  Lennox, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  murdered  Darnley,  and 
consequently  standing  in  the  same  degree  of  rela- 
tionsliip  to  the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
extremity  of  her  rage  and  consternation,  ordered 
both  the  dowager  Lady  Lennox  and  Lady  Shrews- 
bury to  the  Tower,  where  the  latter  remained  for 
some  months ;  we  may  suppose,  to  the  great  relief 

♦  This  celebrated  letter  \a  yet  -^xeectN^A^wA-^i^W.  kxuQwn  to 
bistori&BS  and  antlquariaiiR.    It  ^a  «vxSvc\ft\j\.  \ft  wj  M>r»x.  ^ 
»D7  part  of  it  would  beajc  tmTMCTWsVft^^. 
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of  her  husband.  He  used,  however,  all  his  interest 
to  excuse  her  delinquency,  and  at  length  procured 
her  liberation.  But  this  was  not  all.  Elizabeth 
Cavendish,  the  young  Lady  Lennox,  while  yet  in 
all  her  bridal  bloom,  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  suffered  that  searing, 
lasting  grief  which  stem  hearts  sometimes  feel. 
The  only  issue  of  this  marriage  was  an  infant 
daughter,  that  unhappy  Arabella  -Stuart,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  victims  of  jealous 
tyranny  which  our  history  has  recorded.  Her 
very  existence,  from  her  near  relationship  to  the 
throne,  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Lady  Shrews- 
bury indulged  in  any  ambitious  schemes  for  this 
favourite  granddaughter,  "  her  dear  jewel,  Arbell," 
as  she  terms  her ;  *  but  she  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
force her  claims  to  royal  blood  by  requiring  600Z. 
a  year  from  the  treasury  for  her  board  and  educa- 
tion as  became  the  queen's  kinswoman.  Elizabeth 
allowed  her  200/.  a  year,  and  this  pittance  Lady 
Shrewsbury  accepted.  Her  rent-roll  was  at  this 
time  60,000/.  a  year,  equal  to  at  least  200,000/.  at 
the  present  day. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  died  in  1590,  at  enmity 
to  the  last  moment  with  his  wife  and  son  ;  and  the 
Lady  of  Hardwicke  having  survived  four  husbands, 
and  seeing  all  her  children  settled  and  prosperous, 
itill  absolute  mistress  over  her  family,  resided  dsast- 

•See  two  of  her  letters  In  SVt  Heux^  YaCfisf  %  CiK50«R.'*^^- 
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Log  the  last  seventeen  years  of  her  life  in  gr^ 
itata  and  plenty  at  Hartlwlcke,  her  birthpl; 
Here  she  superiiitc^ndeci  the  edtitation  of  Arabel 
Stuart,  wlio^  as  she  grew  up  t-o  TPomanbood^  vim 
kept  by  her  grsmd mother  in  a  state  of  aeclusloii, 
HinoanTing  almost  to  imprjisoniiieiit^  lest  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Elizabeth  should  rob  her  of  her  treasore.^ 

Next  to  the  love  of  money  and  power,  the  nhh 
pa^on  of  this  u^agnifieent  old  btddain,  waa  btiih 
ing.     It  la  a  family  tradition ^  that  some  prophet 
had  fon^told  that  she  shun  id  never  die  as  long 
»he  was  buildiag,  and  she  died  at  laat,  in  1607,  di 
ing  a  hard  frost,  when  hei'  labourers  were  oblij 
toatiapend  their  work-    She  built  Chats  worth,  01 
cotes,  and    Hardwieke ;   and    F oiler  adds  in 
quaint  style   that  she   left   ^'  two   aaered   (bcsi 
eivil)  mouuments  of  her  memory  ;  one  tliat  T  h^ 
will  not  be  taken  away  (her  splendid  tomb,  erecl 
by  herselfjf)  and  one  that  I  am  aure  eatinot 
taken    away,   being  registered   in   the  court 
heave Ut  rlz  *   her  stately  almshouses  for  twi 
poor  people  at  Derby." 

Of  C  ha  b  worth  J   the    hereditary   palace  of 

*  3«  Bome  letters  Id  EUH^a  Colkctiou^  iroL  U.  tsarleB  1^  wfakb 
iho'fr  wltti  vbat  ooQAtaiit  joalausj  Ljidj  ShrtiwEbury  and  her 
gliftrge  wero  wiitcbod  bj  tbe  court. 

t  In  ^U  UiiUtiwa,  in  Dcirbj^  iUt«r  Itiurfne  Iltii^wlttlcA,  I  hvdI, 
cf  QDursQf  to  pay  mj  ruepecta  to  It,  It  ^  u  Vimi  Aiid  gtii^g<i>Ol|i 
ihrin^!  of  THADy  cjQlaurtjd  lEULrbloii,  cay^rcd  \r!tb  ii«lDttct|;,  fild" 
iBgt  t^MJbjAsonnwnts,  and  in^dptSoiis,  wfttitt)  wbicb  Ihe  liidy 
?^tti  Tali  hngth  ioii  golden  riitS,itDil  1^  imMH.  tuinvtuauji  ikiv 
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Dukes  of  Devonshire,  all  its  luxurious  grandeur, 
all  its  treasures  of  art,  it  is  not  here  "  my  hint  to 
speak."  It  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  since  the 
days  of  its  founder.  Oldcotes  was  once  a  magnifi- 
cent place.  There  is  a  tradition  at  Hardwicke 
that  old  Bess,  being  provoked  by  a  splendid  man- 
sion which  the  Suttons  had  lately  erected  within 
view  of  her  windows,  declared  she  would  build  a 
finer  dwelling  for  the  owlets,  (hence  Owlcots  or 
Oldcotes.)  She  kept  her  word,  more  truly  per^ 
haps  than  she  intended,  for  Oldcotes  has  since  be- 
come literally  a  dwelling  for  the  owls ;  the  chief 
part  of  it  is  in  ruins,  and  the  rest  converted  into  a 
farm-house.  Her  younger  daughter,  Frances  Cav- 
endish, married  Sir  Henry  Pierrepoint,  of  Holme- 
Pierrepoint,  and  one  of  the  granddaughters  mar- 
ried another  Pierrepoint — through  one  of  these 
marriages,  but  I  know  not  which,  Oldcotes  has 
descended  to  the  present  Earl  Man  vers. 

The   mansion   of   Hardwicke   was   commenced 
about   the   year  1592,  and  finished  in  1597.    It 
stands  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  old  house 
in  which  the  old  countess  was  bom,  and  which  she 
left  standing,  as  if,  says  her  biographer,  she  in- 
tended to  construct  her  bed  of  state  close  by  her 
cradle.     This  fine  old  ruin   remains,  gray,  shat- 
tered, and  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  ahnost 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  threatening  to  tumble 
about  the  ears  of  the  bats  and  owls  which,  ^s^  ^i®. 
sole  inhabitants.     One  xna^^a^^i  toool  T^\s!aico&  'ksx- 
tire.    It  ia  called  the  "  Giaa^^  OoaaaJo^^V    "^^^ 
26 
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two  colossal  figures  in  Boman  annonr  which  stand 
over  the  huge  chimney-piece.  This  room  haB 
long  been  considered  by  architects  as  a  perfect 
specimen  of  grand  and  beautafiil  proportion,  and 
has  been  copied  at  Chatsworth  and  at  Blenheim.* 
It  must  have  been  in  this  old  hall,  and.  not  in 
the  present  edifice,  that  Mary  Stuart  resided  dim 
ing  her  short  stay  at  Hardwicke.  I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  the  fancifiil  or  sentimental  tourists  and 
sight-seers ;  but  so  it  is,  or  rather,  so  it  must  have 
been.  Yet  it  is  net  surprising  that  the  memory  of 
Mary  Stuart  should  now  form  the  principal  charm 
and  interest  of  Hardwicke,  and  that  she  should  be 
in  a  manner  the  tutelary  genius  of^the  place. 
Chatsworth  has  been  burned  and  rebuilt  Tut- 
bury,  Sheffield  castle,  Wingfield,  Fotheringay,  and 
the  old  house  of  Hardwicke,  in  short,  e^ery  place 
which  Mary  inhabited  during  her  captivity,  all  lie 
in  ruins,  as  if  struck  with  a  doleful  curse.  But 
Hardwicke  Hall  exists  just  as  it  stood  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
with  excellent  taste  and  feeling,  keeps  up  the  old 
costume  within  and  without.  The  bed  and  furni- 
ture which  had  been  used  by  Mary,  the  cushions 
of  her  oratory,  the  tapestry  wrought  by  her  own 
hands,  have  been  removed  hither,  and  are  carefully 
preserved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  relics,  and  there  is  enough  surely  to 

*  Ab  the  measuTemeiita  &tq  \uVftT«%V^I^^  ttotsv  tlvk  ftuct^  I  took 
eare  to  note  them  exeuctly^aa  toWoN^R-.— \cu\^lg>  ^.^Vns3i»ft\ 
breadth  30  ft.  6  inches  •,  he\g\it  ^  iX..  ft  \xic\v«a. 


lonsecrale  the  wholr  t«i  our  iiiiaginatioti.  Moi 
¥er,  w^  have  boh  U>  gi>  to  the  witidow  and  se^  the 
very  epotn  the  very  walls  wliich  (>nc*e  (mc^lotjed  hi 
>the  very  caaem«nta  from  wliitih  she  probably  gaz< 
wUli  a  ^igh  over  the  iar  hilk  ;  and  inJulge,  with 
one  intrusive  doubt j  ia  all  the  romantic  and  fas 
nating,  and  mysterioiiB,  and  sorroT^-ibl  assiK.'iations, 
which  hang  round  the  memory  of  Mary  Stuart* 
With  what  different  eyes  may  people  view 

Seattle  things !  "  We  rt<.*eive  but  what  we  give  J 
iBays  the  poet ;  and  all  the  light,  and  glory,  and 
beantyi  with  which  certain  objeeta  are  in  a  manner 
suffmed  to  the  L^ye  of  faucyj  mmt  Issue  from  our 
own  souls^  and  be  reflected  hack  to  us^  else  'tis  all 
in  vain^ 
: 


**  We  may  not  hope  from  outwuird  farms  to  win, 
The  paefiion  and  the  lifei  whose  fountaini  are  within  I 


I 


W^ben  Grayi  the  poet,  visited  Hardwieke,  he  fell 
at  ont^o  into  a  very  poet-like  rapture,  and  did 
gtop  to  criticize  pictures,  and  rjucstion  aatburitij 
He  says  in  one  of  his  lettere  to  Dr.  Whaiion,  **| 
all  tlie  places  I  have  nean  in  my  return  from  yn 
Ilsrdwieke  pleased   me   most.     One   woiiki   think 
that  Mary  queen  of  St  otta  was  but  just  wa)kc^ 
down  into  the  park  with  her  guard  for  half 
hour :  her  gallery,  her  room  of  audience,  her  ani 
chamber,  with  the  very  canopies,  chair  of  sU 
ibotstoo].^  fii  de  repos,  oratory.,  ciatv^Sii^  \\w\^ia 
just  ^  she  left  thfu^  a  WllW  ^aiOi^r^  ^^^^-^^-^^'"^ 
I//C!  moix'  venerable,*'  to* 


ell 

I 

a)kc^i 

iif  ^M 
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Now  let  us  hear  Horace  Walpole,  antiqnariaay 
virtuoso,  dilettante,  filosofastro — ^bnt,  in  trath,  no 
poet.  He  is,  however,  in  general  so  goodriiatored, 
so  amusing,  and  so  tasteful,  that  I  cannot  ccmcdve 
vrhat  put  him  into  sach  a  Smelftmgas  hnmor  when 
he  visited  Hardwicke,  with  a  Cavendish  too  at  h» 
elbow  as  his  cicerone ! 

He  says,"  <'  the  dnke  sent  Lord  John  with  me  to 
Hardwicke,  where  I  was  again  disappointed ;  bat  I 
will  not  take  relations  fW>m  other»;  they  eiiher 
don't  see  for  themselves,  or  can't  see  for  me.  How" 
I  bad  been  promised  that  I  should  be  charmed 
with  Hardwicke,  and  told  that  the  Devonshires 
ought  to  have  established  themselves  there  I  Nev^ 
er  was  I  less  charmed  in  my  life.  The  house  is  not 
gothic,  but  of  that  hetweenity  that  intervened  when 
Gothic  declined,  and  Palladian  was  creeping  in; 
rather,  this  is  totally  naked  of  either.  It  has  vast 
chambers — ay,  vast,  such  as  the  nobility  of  that 
time  delighted  in,  and  did  not  know  how  to  fumisL 
The  great  apartment  is  exactly  what  it  was  when 
the  Queen  of  Scotts  was  kept  there.*  Her  coun- 
cil-chamber (the  council-chamber  of  a  poor  woman 
who  had  only  two  secretaries,  a  gentleman  usher, 
an  apothecary,  a  confessor,  and  three  maids)  is  so 
outrageously  spacious  that  you  would  take  it  for 
King  David's,  who  thought,  contrary  to  all  modem 
experience,  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom.     At  the  u^per  end  is  the  State, 

*  Horace  Walpole,  as  an  wiUc^xnwrta.^,  %\tfrti\^\«.'^^ Ysiwrct^aaA 
Hnry  was  never  kept  ihert. 
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with  a  long  table,  covered  with  a  sumptuous  cloth, 
embroidered  and  embossed  with  gold — at  least 
what  was  gold ;  so  are  all  the  tables.  Bound  the 
top  of  the  chamber  runs  a  monstrous  frieze,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  representing  a  stag-hunt  in  mis- 
erable plastered  relief.* 

"  The  next  is  her  dressing-room,  hung  with  patch- 
work on  black  velvet ;  then  her  state  bed-chamber. 
The  bed  has  been  rich  beyond  description,  and 
now  hangs  in  costly  golden  tatters ;  the  hangings, 
part  of  which  they  say  her  majesty  worked,  are 
composed  of  figures  as  large  as  life,  sewed  and 
embroidered  on  black  velvet,  white  satin,  &c.,  and 
represent  the  virtues  that  were  necessary  to  her, 
or  that  she  was  found  to  have — as  patience,  tem- 
perance,! &c.  The  fire-screens  are  particular; — 
pieces  of  yellow  velvet,  fringed  with  gold,  hung  on 
a  cross-bar  of  wood,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 

*  It  had  formerly  been  richly  painted,  and  must  then  haye  had 
an  e£Fect  superior  to  tapestry ;  the  colors  are  still  visible  here  and 
there. 

t  Mary's  own  account  of  her  occupations  displays  the  natural 
elegance  of  her  mind.  "  I  asked  her  grace,  since  the  weather 
did  cut  o£F  all  exercises  abroad,  how  she  passed  her  time  within? 
She  sayd  that  all  day  she  wrought  with  her  needle,  and  that  the 
diyersitie  of  the  colours  made  the  work  appear  less  tedious,  and 
that  she  continued  at  it  till  pain  made  her  to  give  o'er :  and  with 
that  laid  her  hand  on  her  left  side,  and  complayned  of  an  old 
grief  newly  increased  there.  Upon  this  occasion  she,  the  Scot- 
Ush  queen,  with  the  agreeable  and  lively  wit  natural  to  her, 
entered  into  a  pretty  disputable  comparison  between  ca.T>ivi\!^^ 
painting,  and  working  with  the  T\eed\Q^  «S&xm\n.^  \R&siScBstvNsi 
her  opiuioD,  for  the  most  coInmeu^s^^&  ^^Kjaito.i.''''— '^^^'^**  * 
Nicholas  White  to  Cecil. 
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single  stick  that  rises  from  the  foot.*  The  only 
furniture  which  has  any  appearance  of  taste  are 
the  table  and  cabinets,  which  are  of  oak,  richly 
carved." 

(I  must  observe  en  passant,  that  I  wonder  Horace 

did  not  go  mad  about  the  chairs,  which  are  exactly 

in  the  Strawberry  Hill  taste,  only  infinitely  finer, 

L    crimson  velvet,  with  backs  six  feet  high,  and  ^omp- 

J    tuously  carved.) 

"  There  is  a  private  chamber  within,  where  she 
lay  ;  her  arms  and  style  over  the  door.  The  arras 
hangs  over  all  the  doors.  The  gallery  is  sixty  yards 
in  length,  covered  with  bad  tapestry  and  wretched 
pictures  of  Mary  herself,  Elizabeth  in  a  gown  of 
sea-monsters,  Lord  Darnley,  James  the  Fifth  and 
his  queen,  (curious,)  and  a  whole  history  of  kings 
of  England  not  worth  sixpence  a-piece."  f 

"  There  is  a  fine  bank  of  old  oaks  in  the  park 
over  a  lake  :  nothing  else  j)leascd  me  there." 

Nothing  else  !  Monsieur  Traveller  V — certes,  this 
is  one  way  of  seeing  things  !  Yet,  perhaps,  if  I 
had  only  visited  Hardwicke  as  a  casual  object  of 
curiosity — had  merely  walked  over  the  place — I 

*  I  was  as  much  delighted  by  these  singular  fire-screens  as 
llonicc  himself  could  have  been ;  they  are  about  seven  feet  high. 
The  yellow  velvet  suspended  from  the  bar  is  embossed  with  black 
velvet,  and  intermingled  with  embroidery  of  various  colors  and 
gold — somethii.g  like  a  Persian  carpet — but  most  dazzling  and 
gorgeous  in  the  effect.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  like  them  any 
where. 
f  Now  replaced  by  the  famWy  potlxM^a  Xjtow^^  twim  ^\»a.\fc. 
9rorth. 
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had  left  it,  like  Gray,  with  some  vague  impression 
of  pleasure,  or  like  Walpole,  with  some  flippant 
criticisms,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment ; 
or,  at  the  most,  I  had  quitted  it  as  we  generally 
leave  show-places,  with  some  confused  recollections 
of  state-rooms,  and  blue-rooms,  and  yellow-rooms, 
and  storied  tapestries,  and  nameless,  or  mis-named 
pictures,  floating  through  the  muddled  brain ;  but 
it  was  far  otherwise :  I  was  ten  days  at  Hardwicke 
— ^ten  delightful  days — time  enough  to  get  it  by 
heart;  ay,  and*  what  is  more,  ten  nights;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  to  feel  all  the  interest  of  such 
a  place  one  should  sleep  in  it.  There  is  much,  too, 
in  first  impressions,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  approached  Hardwicke  were  sufficiently 
striking.  It  was  on  a  gusty,  dark  autumnal  even- 
ing ;  and  as  our  carriage  wound  slowly  up  the  hill, 
we  could  but  just  discern  an  isolated  building, 
standing  above  us  on  the  edge  of  the  eminence,  a 
black  mass  against  the  darkening  sky.  No  light 
was  to  be  seen,  and  when  we  drove  clattering  under 
the  old  gateway,  and  up  the  paved  court,  the  hol- 
low echoes  broke  a  silence  which  was  almost  awful. 
Then  we  were  ushered  into  a  hall  so  spacious  and 
lofty  that  I  could  not  at  the  moment  discern  its 
bounds ;  but  I  had  glimpses  of  huge  escutcheons, 
and  antlers  of  deer,  and  great  carved  human  amis 
projecting  from  the  walls,  intended  to  sustain  lamps 
or  torches,  but  looking  as  if  they  were  stretched 
out  to  clutch  one.  Thence  w^  z.  ^\av\^  ^\.•aL\xsi,^^'^^ 
7astf  and  grand,  and  prloomy— Ve?kj^\xv«  vie.Vcv«^  ^nR 
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where,  and  hung  with  pictures  of  we  knew  not 
what — and  conducted  into  a  chamber  fitted  up  as  a 
dining-room,  in  which  the  remnants  of  antique 
grandeur,  the  rich  carved  oak  wainscoting,  the 
tapestry  above  it,  the  embroidered  chairs,  the  co- 
lossal armorial  bearings  above  the  chimney  and  the  . 
huge  recessed  windows,  formed  a  curious  contrast 

I  with  the  comfortable  modem  sofas  and  easy  chairs, 
the  blazing  fire,  and  table  hospitably  spread  in  ex- 
pectation of  our  arrival.  Then  I  was  sent  to  repose 
in  a  room  hung  with  rich  faded  tapestry.  On  one 
side  of  my  bed  I  had  king  David  dancing  before 
the  ark,  and  on  the  other,  the  judgment  of  Solo-' 
mon.  The  executioner  in  the  latter  piece,  a  grisly 
giant,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  seemed  to  me,  as 
the  arras  stirred  with  the  wind,  to  wave  his  sword, 
and  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  eat  up  the  poor 
child,  which  he  flourished  by  one  leg ;  and  for  some 
time  I  lay  awake,  unable  to  take  my  eyes  from  the 
figure.  At  length  fatigue  overcame  this  unpleasant 
fascination,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  I  began  to  ramble  about,  and 
so  day  after  day,  till  every  stately  chamber,  every 
haunted  nook,  every  secret  door,  curtained  with 
heavy  arras,  and  every  winding  stair,  became 
familiar  to  me.  What  a  passion  our  ancestors 
must  have  had  for  space  and  light !  and  what  an 
ignorance  of  comfort !  Here  are  no  ottomans  of 
elder  down,  no  spring  cushions,  no  "  boudoirs 
etroits,  oil  I'on  ne  boude  i^oml"  x^o  '-^  ^^OTvCysva 
de  rendezvous  ;  "    but  \v\ial  ^A^^t  e\\^vc^^^^  ^"^mX 
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interminable  galleries  I  what  huge  windows  pour- 
ing in  floods  of  sunshine!  what  great  carved 
oak-chests,  such  as  lachimo  hid  himself  in !  now 
stuffed  ftiU  of  rich  tattered  hangings,  tarnished 
gold  fringes,  and  remnants  of  embroidered  quilts ! 
what  acres — not  yards — of  tapestries,  once  of  "sky^ 
tinctured  woof,"  now  faded  and  moth-eaten !  what 
massy  chairs  and  immovable  tables  I  what  heaps  of 
portraits,  the  men  looking  so  grim  and  magnificent, 
and  the  women  so  formal  and  faded!  Before  I 
left  the  place  I  had  them  all  by  heart ;  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  would  not  have  bowed  or 
curtsied  to  me  out  of  their  frames. 

But  there  were  three  rooms  in  which  I  especially 
delighted,  and  passed  most  of  my  time.  The  first 
was  the  council-chamber  described  by  Walpole  :  it 
is  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  by  thirty-three  in  width, 
and  twenty-six  feet  high.  Rich  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Ulysses,  runs  round  the  room 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  and  above 
it  the  stag-hunt  in  ugly  relief  On  one  side  of  this 
room  there  is  a  spacious  recess,  at  legist  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  square ;  and  across  this,  from  side  to 
side,  to  divide  it  from  the  body  of  the  room,  was 
suspended  a  magnificent  piece  of  tapestry,  (real 
Gobelin's,)  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  still  fresh 
and  even  vivid  in  tint,  which  from  its  weight  hung 
in  immense  wavy  folds ;  above  it  we  could  just  dis- 
cern the  canopy  of  a  lofty  state-bed,  with  w<yiji\\\.'^ 
ostnch  plumes,  which  liad  \>eeii  -^^fc^^  \>as7c^  «^i^.  'cJs. 
the  way.    The  effect  of  t\ie  ^\io\^,  ^&  Wa.^'^  ^"^^^ 
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it,  when  the  red  western  light  streamed  through 
the  enormous  windows,  was,  in  its  shadowy  beauty 
and  depth  of  color,  that  of  a  realized  "  Rembrandt" 
— if,  indeed,  even  Rembrandt  ever  painted  any 
thing  at  once  so  elegant,  so  fanciful,  so  gorgeous, 
^        and  so  gloomy. 

From  this  chamber,  by  a  folding-door,  beautifully 
_  inlaid  with  ebony,  but  opening  with  a  coaunon 
y  latch,  we  pass  into  the  library,  as  it  is  called.  Here 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  generally  sits  when  he 
visits  Hardwicke,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  glorious 
pros})ect  from  the  windows.  It  contains  a  grand 
piano,  a  sofa,  and  a  range  of  book-shelves,  on  which 
I  found  some  curious  old  books.  Here  I  used  to 
sit  and  read  the  voluminous  works  of  that  dear, 
half-mad,  absurd,  but  clever  and  good-natured 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,*  and  yawn  and  laugh  alter- 
nately ;  or  pore  over  Guillim  on  Heraldry ; — fit 
studies  for  the  place  ! 

In  this  room  are  some  good  pictures,  particularly 
the  portrait  of  Lady  Anne  Boyle,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  Lady  Sandwich  of 
Charles  the  Second's  time.  This  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  specimen  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  I  ever 
saw — so  unlike  the  usual  style  of  his  half-dressed, 
leering  women — so  full  of  pensive  grace  and  sim- 
plicity— the  hands  and  arms  so  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  the  coloring  so  rich  and  so  tender,  that  I  was 
Bt  once  surprised  and  enchanted.     There  is  also  a 

^  Margaret  Cavendisb,  \?Vfe  oi  tYxe  ^ta\.Ti\xVfc  ot^^^«*»VNfc. 
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remarkably  fine  picture  of  a  youth  with  a  monkey 
on  his  shoulder,  said  to  be  Jeffrey  Hudson,  (Queen 
Henrietta's  celebrated  dwarfi)  smd  painted  by  Van- 
dyke.    I  doubt  both. 

Over  the  chimney  of  this  room  there  is  a  piece 
of  sculptured  bass-relief,  in  Derbyshire  marble, 
representing  Mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and 
the  Muses ;  in  one  comer  the  arms  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  the  other  her  cypher,  E.  R.,  and  the 
royal  crown.  I  could  neither  learn  the  meaning 
of  this  nor  the  name  of  the  artist  Could  it  have 
been  a  gift  from  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  There  is  (I 
think  in  the  next  room)  another  piece  of  sculpture 
representing  the  Marriage  of  Tobias;  and  I  re- 
member a  third,  representing  a  group  of  Charity. 
The  workmanship  of  all  these  is  surprisingly  good 
for  the  time,  and  some  of  the  figures  very  graceful. 
I  am  surprised  that  they  escaped  the  notice  of 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  remarks  on  the  decorations 
of  Hardwicke.  *  Richard  Stephens,  a  Flemish 
sculptor  and  painter,  and  Valerio  Vicentino,  an 
Italian  carver  in  precious  stones,  were  both  em- 
ployed by  the.  munificent  Cavendishes  of  that  time ; 
and  these  pieces  of  sculpture  were  probably  the 
work  of  one  of  these  artists. 

When  tired  of  turning  over  the  old  books,  a  door 
concealed  behind  the  arras  admitted  me  at  once 
into  the  great  gallery — my  favorite  haunt  and  daily 
promenade.  It  is  near  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  length,  lighted  along  on^  sv^^Vj  ^^•a.w'^jvi,  ^\ 

•  ADeedoteB  of  Painting.    Kelgxia  ot  "BMitttoe^aa.  wv^  ^«Bi 
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Btupenduus  wiridowa,  which  project  outwai'ils 
,  BO  many  aBguIar  recesses.    In  the  centre  pier  i 
If  til  rone,  or  eoueh  of   state,  au  a  rabutl  plaiibn 

under  a  t-anopj  of  crtmgon  and  gold^  Bui*nLoimtd 

»by  plumes  of  ostrich  feathena.  The  walls  are  pari 
tapestried,  and   covered    with    some   hundreds 
family  pjctureis ;   none  indeed  of  any  superlati^ 
merit — none    that     emulate    within    a    thous 
degrees  the  matehless  Yandykea  and  glorious 
tians  of  Devonshire  House }  but  among  many  th«t 
are  positively  bad^  and  more  that  are  laniL*niah 
mediocre  as  works  of  art,  fht*rc«  are  several  of  gre 
interest     At  each  end  of  ibis  gallery  is  a  door, 
^^  and,  aeeording  to  the  tradition  of  the  place,  eve 
^Buight,  at  the  witching  hour  of  twelve,  Queen  Elh 
^^  beth  enlera  at  one  door,  aad  Ma?y  of  Scotland  i 

the  other ;    they  ad  v  a  nee  to    the    centre  ^  eur 
j^K  pratbundly,   then   ait,  down    together    under 
^V  canopy  and  converse  amicably ,^till  the  erowM 
of  the  coek  breaks  up  the  {jonfercuce,  and  sen 
the  two  majesties  back  to  their  reapeetive  hidiu 
places* 

Somebo^jy  who  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen 
.        ghost  V  replied,  gravely,  '^  No ;  but  I  was  once  vm 
^^^fitar  seeing  one  ! "  In  the  ^ame  manner  1  wb^  on 
^V^^  near  being  a  nvitne^  to  one  of  these  gho 
confab  B. 

Late  one  evening,  having  leflt  my  eketeh'book  i 
the  gallery,  I  went  to  seek  rt.  I  made  my  way  up 
the  gre^t  stone  staircase  ??\ftk  c(ii\&\A\£T^\iW  v^vtre^id- 
hf,  pamed  through  one  &ud  vH  \ki  mvnis£^-*^iaaw3^Q«a 
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wirhout,  e&stmg  a  glance  through  the  palpable  ob 
Boure,  tht*.  feeble  ray  nf  my  wax-light  just  spreading 

I  bout   a  j'anl   around    me^  and  litViDg  aKJd*5  the. 
ip^stty  door,  stepped  into  the  ^lety,  Jnst  as  thd 
leavy  arras  fell  behind  nn%  with  a  dull  efhoin 
niiod,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  caine  rushitig  by,  and 
Xtinguished  my  taper*     Angeb  and  miiiiEtei's  tj£J 
rai'e  dciejitl  us!— not  that  J  Mt  afraid — Una! 
hut  just  a  little  whftt   the    Scotch  call  "eerie/' 
^—ihrillT  not  altogether  unpleasant,  came   over  me  a 
^■he  visionary  turn  of  mind  which  once  united  m4 
^^n  fancy  *'  with  the  worlil  nnseen^"  had  long  beefl 
sobered  and  reasoned  away.    I  heaitl  no  *^  viewlean 
pa<:'i^a  of  r.he  dead/*  nor  ''  airy  skirts  unseen  thnfl 
rustled  by ; "  but  what  I  did  see  and  hear  wa 
enough.     The  wind  whispering  and  moaning  along 
Ihe  tapestried  walls,  and   every  now  ati<i  then  rat^ 
tling  twenty  or  thirty  windows  at  once,  with  such  i 
^Kirash  !— and  the  pictures  around  just  auffiriently" 
^^■erct*ptilile  in  the  faint  light  to  make  me  fancy 
^^Hiem  storing  at  lue.     Then  immediately  behind  m^ 
^^^^  the.  very  re<'P.sg,  or  rather  abyss,  where  t^neeu 
Elizabeth  was  at  that  moment  settling  her  farthin- 
gale, to  sally  out  upon  me  i  and  before  me,  but  lost, 

blackest  gloom,  the  spectral  door^  where  Mary- 
bot  that  I  should  have  minded  eneamitenng  pooi 
iary,  provided  ahvays  that  she  had  worn  her  owfl 
beautiful  head  where  heaven   placed  it,  and  na 
c&rried  it,  as  Bertrand  de  Bom  carried  hit "  a  guisal 
ds  lantema.**  *     Asi  to  wliat  to\\i3W^>^\^\%  ^^k^^^^ 

K  *  D&ntD.     ItiCvtti<>„  ejn,n^ 
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Suffice  it  that  I  found  myself  safe  by  the  fireside  in 
my  bedroom,  without  any  very  distinct  recollection 
of  how  I  got  there. 

Of  all  the  scenes  in  which  to  moralize  and  medi- 
tate, a  picture  gallery  is  to  me  the  most  impressive. 
With  the  most  intense  feeling  of  the  beauty  of 
painting,  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  Dr*  Johnson, 
that  as  far  as  regards  portraits,  their  chief  excellence 
and  value  consist  in  the  likeness  and  the  authentic- 
ity,* and  not  in  the  merit  of  the  execution.  When 
we  can  associate  a  story  or  a  sentiment  with  every 
face  and  form,  they  almost  live  to  us — ^they  do 
in  a  manner  speak  to  us.  There  is  speculation 
in  those  fixed  eyes — there  is  eloquence  in  those 
mute  lips — and,  O !  what  tales  they  tell !  One 
of  the  first  pictures  which  caught  my  attention 
as  I  entcrcHl  the  gallery  was  a  small  head  of  Arar 
bella  Stuart,  when  an  infant.  The  painting  is 
poor  enough :  it  is  a  little  round  rosy  face  in  a 
child's  cap,  and  she  holds  an  embroidered  doll  in 
her  hand.  Who  could  look  on  this  picture,  and 
not  glance  forward  through  succeeding  yeai"S,  and 
see  the  pretty  playful  infant  transfonned  into  the 
impassioned  woman,  writing  to  her  husband — "In 
sickness,  and  in  despair,  wheresoever  thou  art,  or 
howsoever  I  be,  It  sufli(;eth  me  always  that  thou  art 
mine  ! "     Arabella  Stuart  was  not  clever  ;  but  not 

♦  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  Boswell  nskcd,  "  Are  yon 
of  that  opinion  as  to  t\\«  potV-xoA^  oi  oiuc^atftts  one  has  never 
seen  ?  "  Joiinson .  '^  It  t\\e\\  \>wo\u*i*  o^  ?.M\\\  mort  tQ-w8fccv>4R\«» 
that  they  should  be  Uko.'"" 
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Heloise,  nor  Corinne,  nor  Madle.  De  PJ^pinasse 
ever  penned  such  a  dear,  little  morsel  of  touching 
eloquence — so  full  of  all  a  woman's  tenderness  I 
Her  stem  grandmother,  the  lady  and  foundress  of 
Hardmcke,  hangs  near.  There  are  three  pictures 
of  her :  all  the  faces  have  an  expression  of  sense 
and  acuteness,  but  none  of  them  the  beauty  which 
is  attributed  to  her.  There  are  also  two  of  her 
husbands,  Cavendish  and  Shrewsbury.  The  former 
a  grave,  intelligent  head ;  the  latter  very  striking 
from  the  lofty  furrowed  brow,  the  ample  beard,  and 
regular  but  careworn  features.  A  Uttle  farther  on 
we  find  his  son  Gilbert,  seventh  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  Mary  Cavendish,  wife  of  the  latter  and 
I  daughter  of  Bess  of  Hardwicke.  She  resembled 
her  mother  in  features  as  in  character.  The  ex- 
pression is  determined,  intelligent,  and  rather  cun- 
ning. Of  her  haughty  and  almost  fierce  temper,  a 
curious  instance  is  recorded.  She  had  quarrelled 
with  her  neighbors,  the  Stanhopes,  and  not  being 
able  to  defy  them  with  sword  and  buckler,  she  sent 
one  of  her  gentlemen,  properly  attended,  with  a 
message  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  to  be  delivered 
in  presence  of  witnesses,  in  these  words — "My 
lady  hath  commanded  me  to  say  thus  much  to  you : 
that  though  you  be  more  wretched,  vile,  and  miser- 
able than  any  creature  living,  and  for  your  wicked- 
ness become  more  ugly  in  shape  than  the  vilest 
toad  in  the  world ;  and  one  to  whom  none  of  any 
reputation  would  vouchsafe  \jo  aetv^  «k>j  ^»&'3s»j?^\ 
yet  she  hath  thought  good  to  s^tl^Sl  \>kv>&  ^^^^^  "^ 
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you,  that  she  be  contented  you  should  Eve,  (and 
doth  noways  wish  yoor  death,)  bat  to  tiiis  end: 
that  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  that  may  be&U 
any  man,  may  light  on  such  a  caitiff  as  yoa  are,"- 
&c. ;  (and  then  a  few  anathemas,  yet  more  ener- 
getic, not  fit  to  be  transcribed  by  '*  pen  polite,"  but 
ending  with  hell-fire,)  '*  With  many  other  op- 
probrious and  hateful  words  whidi  eould  not  be 
remembered,  because  the  bearer  would  deliver  it 
but  once,  as  he  said  he  was  commanded ;  but  iwd, 
if  he  had  failed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  speaikuig  H 
more  mildly,  and  not  in  terms  of  such  disdain  is 
he  was  commanded."  We  are  not  told  wbethtf 
the  gallantry  of  Stanhope  suffered  him  to  tfarov 
the  herald  out  of  ■  the  window,  who  broogbt  Inm 
this  gentle  missive.  As  for  the  termagant  countesi^ 
his  adversary,  she  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  upwards  of  two  years,  on  account  of 
Lady  Arabella  Stuarfs  stolen  match  with  Lord 
Seymour.  She  ought  assuredly  to  have  "  brou^ 
forth  men-children  only;"  but  she  left  no  son. 
Her  three  daughters  married  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
of  Arundel,  and  of  Kent 

The  portreuts  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland  and  his 
Queen,  Mary  of  Guise,  are  extremely  curious. 
There  is  something  ideal  and  elegant  about  the 
head  of  James  V. — ^the  look  we  might  expect  to 
find  in  a  man  who  died  from  wounded  feeling. 
His  more  unhappy  daughter,  poor  Mary,  bangs 
near — a  full  lengt^i  m  ^  moxxTXiVsL^  liabit^  with  a 
white  cap,  (of  hex  o^m  i^\iX\Mc  ^»^Q\i;^  «g&.\  % 
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veil  c*f  white  giauze.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  cele- 
brat^ed  picture  so  often  copied  and  engraved.  It 
is  dated  1578,  the  thirty-^xth  of  her  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  her  captivity.  The  figure  is  elegant,  and 
the  face  pensive  and  sweet.*  Beside  her,  in  strong 
contrast,  hangs  Elizabeth,  in  a  most  preposterous 
farthingale,  and  a  superabundance  of  all  her  usual 
absurdities  and  enormities  of  dress.  The  petticoat 
is  embroidered  over  with  snakes,  crocodiles,  and 
all  manner  of  creeping  things.  We  feel  almost 
inclined  to  ask  whether  the  artist  could  possibly 
have  intended  them  as  emblems,  like  the  eyes  and 
ears  in  her  picture  at  Hatfield ;  but  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  three  thousand  gowns,  in  which 
Spenser's  Gloriana,  Raleigh's  Venus,  loved  to  array 
her  old  wrinkled,  crooked  carcase.  Katherine  of 
Arragon  is  here — a  small  head  in  a  hood :  the  face 
not  only  harsh,  as  in  all  her  pictures,  but  vulgar,  a 
characteristic  I  never  saw  in  any  other.  There  is 
that  peculiar  expression  round  the  mouth,  which 
might  be  called  either  decision  or  obstinacy.  And 
here  too  is  the  famous  Lucy  Harrington,  Countess 
of  Bedford,  the  friend  and  patroness  of  Ben  Jonson, 
looking  sentimental  in  a  widow's  dress,  with  a  white 

*  This  picture  and  the  next  are  said  to  be  by  Ricliard  Stevens, 
of  wliom  there  is  some  account  in  Walpole,  (Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing.)   Mary  also  sat  to  Billiard  and  to  Zucchero.    The  lovely 
picture  by  Zucchero  is  at  Chiswick.    There  is  another  small 
head  of  her  at  Hardwicke,  said  to  have  been  painted  in  France^ 
in  a  cap  and  feath«r.    The  turn  cff  iki«  XmmI^  ^Sarj  ^»a^  ip»rrSs^. 
Aatothe  features,  they  have  been  bo  TnKt«dL\»i  %'=«»»  ^""^^^^ 
restorer,  It  ia  difficult  to  say  wbat  tii«Y  xa3KJ>«^'^°**'^  oeNS^^o**- 
21 
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'  pdeket  bandkercMef-  Thei'e  la  cbaraeter  enongli 
in  the  cminteTiaTice  to  make  us  turn  witb  pleaaore 
to  Bea  Jonsoti's  exquisite  eulc^am  on  her, 

"I  mo^nt  she  should  be  courteous,  faciJe,  sweet, 

Hating  tliut  solomii  vice  of  gi*eatnpaa,j5HyS&: 
I  mennt  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meel,  ' 

Fit  in  that  softer  hoiom  to  reside, 
Onl^  a  leametl  ftjid  a  manly  soul 

1  purposed  her;  that  should  with  ©vbo  powera" 
The  rocks  the  spindle,  ttt>d  th&  eheers  controul 

Of  doatlnj,  and  apin  bei'  own  frett  hourrs !  " 

Farther  on  is  anoiher  more  celebraled  wi 
Christian  BmiceT  the  second  Cotintess  of  Dev< 
shire^  30  dlstin pushed  in  the  retgns  of  Charlea 
and  Charles  IT.     She  hjwl  all  the  grmd  qiialities 
Bess  of  Hardvvickc :  her  sense,  her  firtnnegSH 
talents   for  bvtsineRS,   h<^r  magniricent  aud   im 
pendent  spiritj  and  none  of  her  faults.     She 
as  feminine  as  she  was  generous  and  Ingh-mindf 
fond  of  literature  J  and  a  patrt>neaa  of  poets 
learned  men  :^al together  a  noble  creature.     Shft 
was  the  mother  of  that  lovely  Lady  Kicb^  ^*the 
wise,   the   fair,   the   wrtnoiiSt   and   the    youngs 
whose  pit? tore  bj  Taadyke  is  at  Devonsbire-h< 
and  there  are  two  pictures  at  Hardwicke  of  her 
handsome »  gallant,  and  aceoniplished  son,  Chai 
Cavendisb,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
borongh.     Many  fair  eyes  almost  wept  thetiiisel^ 
blind  for  his  logs^  and  his  mother  uever  rec*ove] 
$ite  '*$ore  heart-break  of  "has  (kidK." 


''  thfl      I 
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There  are  several  pictures  of  her  grandson,  the 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire — ^the  patriot,  the  states- 
man, the  munificent  patron  of  letters,  the  poet,  the 
man  of  gallantry,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  day.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution  of  1688 — for  be  it  remembered  that  the 
Cavendishes,  from  generation  to  generation,  have 
ennobled  their  nobility  by  their  love  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  their  love  of  literature  and  the  arts.  One 
picture  of  this  duke  on  horseback,  en  grand  costume 
h  la  Louui  Quatorzey  is  so  embroidered  and  be- 
vngged,  so  plumed,  and  booted,  and  spurred,  that 
he  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned  through  his  accoutre- 
ments. A  cavalier  of  those  days  in  fuU  dress  must 
have  been  a  ponderous  concern;  but  then  the 
ladies  were  as  formidably  vast  and- aspiring.  The 
petticoats  at  this  time  were  so  discursive,  and  the 
head-dresses  so  ambitious,  that  I  think  it  must  have 
been  to  save  in  canvas  what  they  expended  in 
satin  or  brocade,  that  so  many  of  the  pretty  women 
of  that  day  were  painted  en  herghre. 

Apropos  to  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire :  I  can- 
not help  remarking  the  resemblance  of  the  present 
duke  to  his  illustrious  ancestor,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  portraits,  and  particularly  to  a  very  distant 
relative — the  first  Countesd  of  Burlington,  who 
was,  I  believe,  the  great-grandmother  of  his  grace's 
grandmother ; — in  both  these  instances  the  hkeness 
ss  so  striking  as  to  be  recognized  at  once,  and  not 
without  a  smiling  exclamatioii  oi  ^\xt^y)»&. 

Another  interesting  picture  \s  \Jaa*.  ^^  ^^jm^wm^ 
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Russell,  the  second  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  danghter 
of  that  heroine  and  saint,  Lady  Russell :  the  face 
is  very  beautiful,  and  the  air  elegant  and  high-bred 
— with  rather  a  pouting  expression  in  the  ftdl  red 
lips. 

Here  is  also  the  third  duchess,  Miss  Hoskins,  a 
great  city  heiress.  The  painter,  I  suspect,  has 
flattered  her,  for  she  had  not  in  her  day  the  lepn- 
tation  of  beauty.  When  I  looked  at  this  picture, 
so  full  of  delicate,  and  youthful,  and  smiling  love- 
liness, I  could  not  help  recurring  to  a  passage  in 
Horace  Walpole's  letters,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
this  sylph-like  being,  as  the  "  ancient  grace,"  and 
congratulates  himself  on  finding  her  in  good-humor. 

But  of  all  the  female  portraits,  the  one  which 
struck  me  most  was  that  of  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle, 
the  young  Marchioness  of  Hartington,  in  a  mas- 
querade habit  of  purple  satin,  embroidered  with 
silver;  a  fanciful  little  cap  and  feathers,  thrown 
on  one  side,  and  the  dark  hair  escaping  in  luxu- 
riant tresses ;  she  holds  a  mask  in  her  hand,  which 
she  has  just  taken  off,  and  looks  round  upon  us 
in  all  the  consciousness  of  happy  and  high-bom 
lovt^liness.  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Boyle,  the  last  Earl  of  Burlington  and 
Cork,  and  Baroness  Clifford  in  her  own  right 
The  merits  of  the  Cavendishes  were  their  own,  but 
their  riches  and  power,  in  several  instances,  were 
brought  into  the  family  by  a  softer  influence. 
Through  her,  1  beAieve,  tW  n^^  ^^?Aais  of  the 
Bovloii  and  Cliffords  \u  \Mwcv(i  ^xvC^  W^ww*^^ 
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Fngland,  including  Chiswick  and  Bolton  Abbey, 
have  descended  to  her  grandson,  the  present  duke.* 
There  are  several  pictures  of  her  here — one  play- 
ing on  the  harpsichord,  and  another,  small  and 
very  elegant,  in  which  she  is  mounted  on  a  spirited 
horse.  There  are  two  heads  of  her  in  crayons,  by 
her  mother,  Lady  Burlington,!  ill-executed,  but 
said  to  be  like  her.  And  another  picture,  repre- 
senting her  and  her  beautiful  but  ill-fated  sister. 
Lady  Dorothy,  who  was  married  very  young  to 
Lord  Euston,  and  died  six  months  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  her  hus- 
band.]: All  the  pictures  of  Lady  Haiiangton  have 
the  same  marked  character  of  pride,  intellect, 
vivacity,  and  loveliness.  But  short  was  her  gay 
and  splendid  career  1     She  died  of  a  decline  in  the 


*  William,  sixth  Duke  of  DevooBhire. 

t "  Lady  Dorothy  Savile,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hali&x: 
she  had  no  less  attachment  to  the  arts  than  her  husband ;  she 
drew  in  crayons,  and  succeeded  admirably  in  likenesses,  but 
working  with  too  much  rapidity,  did  not  do  justice  to  hex 
genius;  she  had  an  uncommon  talent  too  for  caricature." — 
Anecdotes  of  Painting, 

t  He  was  a  monster ;  and  no  wife  of  the  coarsest  plebeian  profli- 
gate could  have  suffered  more  than  did  this  lovely,  amiable  being, 
of  the  highest  blood  and  greatest  fortune  in  England.  "  She 
was,"  says  the  aflEecting  inscription  on  her  picture  at  Chiswick, 
**■  the  comfort  and  joy  of  her  parents,  the  delight  of  all  who  knew 
her  angelic  temper,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her  beauty. 
She  was  married  October  10, 1741,  and  delivered  by  death  from 
misery,  May  2, 1742." 

But  how  did  it  happen  that  from  a  condition  like  thi&^tibs»» 
was  no  nleaae  hut  by  death  ?— See  B.OTace^«\^\t?«k  ^^scwk^^A.- 
mee  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  vol.  i.  p.  92!^. 
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^Lsth  yiear  of  her  manriagCi  at  tlie  age  of  four^and- 

Here  is  abo  her  father,  hard  Buriingtmi,  pel«-_ 
brated  by  Pope,  {who  has  dedicated  to  him  tb 
fleooiid  of  hts  epistles  *'  on  the  use  of  ricbes,")  i 
staled  by  IValpole,  "the  j4 polio  of  the  An 
■rhiiOi  he  Tiot  only  patronized,  but  studied  aoi 
cultivated ;  hig  enthti^Ia^m  for  archit4?cture  w 
suoh,  that  be  oot  only  designed  and  execute 
buildings  for  himself,  (the  villa  at  Chiswick, 
exaiopk*,)  but  cootributed  great  eums  to  pubKo 
works  I  and  at  his  own  expense  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  designs  of  Pa)  lad  io  and  of  Inigo  J  ones. 
In  one  picture  of  Lord  Burlington  them  is  a  hea 
of  his  idol,  loigo  Jooes,  in  the  background.  The 
IS  also  a  good  piL^ture  of  Robert  Boyle^  tbe  pbilo 
pbiir,  a  spare,  acute^  contemplative.  Interesting  fa 
in  which  tJn^re  is  as  much  sensibility  ae  thou^tt 
He  h  saifi  to  have  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
favorite  sist^ir  Lady  Rauc^logh  ;  and  when  we  reed 
let;t  who  and  what  fiite  was— the  sole  friend  of  hif 
eolitarj^  beart — the  partner  of  his  studie.?,  and  with 
qualities  whleb  rendered  ber  the  objeet  of  Milton's 
entbusiautie  admiration,  and  almoafe  tender  regardi 
we  acaree  think  less  of  her  brother's  philosophy, 
that  it  affot^ed  him  no  consolation  for  t]ie  loss  of 
such  a  akter. 

On  tbe  other  side  hangs  anotber  philosopbe 
Thomas  Hobbea,  of  Maltui^bnry,  whose  bold  spe 
illations  m  politics  and  met apkysk^^aud  the  odiu 
hvyv  on  him,  rendeTed  \i\% ^^Q\«i ^^^' 
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tlnued  warfare  with  established  prejudices  and 
opinions.  He  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  1607 — remained  constantly 
attached  to  the  house  of  Cavendish — and  never 
lost  their  countenance  and  patronage  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  him.  He  died 
at  Hardwicke  under  the  protection  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1678.  This  curious  por- 
trait represents  him  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  The 
picture  is  not  good  as  a  picture,  but  striking  from 
the  evident  truth  of  the  expression — uniting  the 
last  lingering  gleam  of  thought  with  the  withered, 
wrinkled,  and  almost  ghastly  decrepitude  of  ex- 
treme age.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  engraved  by 
Hollar. 

I  looked  round  fi>r  Henry  Cavendish,  the  great 
chemist  and  natural  philosopher — another  bright 
ornament  of  a  family  every  way  ennobled — but 
there  is  no  portrait  of  him  at  Hardwicke.  I  was 
also  disappointed  not  to  find  the  "  limned  effigy,** 
as  she  would  call  it,  of  my  dear  Margaret  of  New- 
castle. 

There  are  plenty  of  kings  and  queens,  truly  not 
worth  "  sixpence  a-piece,"  as  Walpole  observes ; 
but  there  is  one  picture  I  must  not  forget — that  of 
the  brave  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
was  beheaded  at  Bolton-le-Moor,  the  husband  of 
the  heroic  "  Lady  of  Lathom,"  who  figures  in 
Peveril  of  the  Peak.  The  head  has  a  grand  mel- 
ancholy expression,  and  I  ekoviV^  «QLY^«3ft.  '^  \Rk>^ 
a  copy  from  Vandyke. 


Besides  these,  were  many  otJiers  calculateti 
awaken  in  the  thoughtful  mind  both  sweet  au^f 
bitter  faneies.  How  of't^fu  have  I  walked  up  aad 
down  thia  noble  gaileiy  lost  in  **  eommi aerating 
reveries ''  on  the  vicissitudes  of  departed  grandeur! 
^-on  the  notliiiignese  of  all  that  life  could  give  I — 
on  the  fata  of  youthful  beauties  who  lived  to  be 
broktin-hearted,  grow  old,  and  die  \ — on  heroes  that 
once  walked  the  earth  in  the  blaase  of  their  fame, 
now  gone  down  to  dust,  and  an  endless  darkneai! 
— on  bright  faceS|  "  pe tries  de  }h  ©t  de  rose^** 
Mnce  time-wTinkled  I — on  noble  forms  since  oian- 
gled  in  the  battle-field ! — on  high-born  heads  that 

•fell  bwneath  the  axe  of  the  executioru^r  1^0 
starred    and    ribbon eil  1    ye    jewelJed    and 
I      hroiderecl !    ye  wisCt  rii'h,  gr«at,  noble,  brave, 
beautiful^  of  ail  your  loves  and  smiles,  your  gvmn 
and  excel lent-ieB^  your  deeth  and  honors— does  then 
a  '*  painted  board  eirtiumscribe  all  ?  '* 


VUclii 
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ALTHORPE. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


It  was  on  such  a, day  as  I  liave  seen  in  Italy  in 
the  month  of  December,  but  which,  in  our  chill  cli- 
mate, seemed  so  unseasonably,  so  ominously  beauti- 
ful, that  it  was  like  the  hectic  loveliness  brighten- 
ing the  eyes  and  flushing  the  cheek  of  consumption, 
— ^that  I  found  myself  in  the  domains  of  Althorpe. 
Autumn,  dying  in  the  lap  of  Winter,  looked  out 
with  one  bright  parting  smile ; — the  sofl  air  breathed 
of  Summer ;  the  withered  leaves,  heaped  on  the 
path,  told  a  different  tale.  The  slant,  pale  sun 
shone  out  with  all  heaven  to  himself;  not  a  cloud 
was  there,  not  a  breeze  to  stir  the  leafless  woods — 
those  venerable  woods,  which  Evelyn  loved  and 
commemorated :  *  the  fine  majestic  old  oaks, 
scattered  over  the  park,  tossed  their  huge  bare 


*  I  was  much  fgruck  with  the  inscription  on  a  stone  tablet, 
in  a  fine  old  wood  near  the  house :  "  This  wood  was  planted  hy 
Sir  \^lliam  Spencer,  Knighte  of  tba  %».\.Yv«^  'va.  Mast  ^«Nt  ^\  ^-sss. 
Ajord  leZi ;  "—on  the  other  sldfi)  *'•  Tl^  wvaL>D«fe  ftjaVti^^*.'^^^^*^'^^^' 
proaper. »    It  ia  mentioned  in  ItveV^TJ? » ''''  %^Vre.-''^ 
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arms  against  the  blue  sky ;  a  thin  hoarfrost,  dis- 
solving as  the  sun  rose  higher,  left  the  lawns  and 
hills  sparkling  and  glancing  in  its  ray;  now  and 
then  a  hi^re  raced  across  the  open  glade— 

**  And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plasby  earth 
Raises  a  mist,  which  glittering  in  the  son, 
Runs  with  her  all  thil  waj,  whersiifMr  she  doth 


Nothing  disturbed  the  serene  stillness  except' % 
pheasant  whirring  fixim  a  neighboring  (incket^  or 
at  intervals  the  belling  of  the  deer— a  mnndeo 
peculiar,  and  so  fitted  to  tiie  soene^  thai  I  s^rm- 
pathized  in  the  taste  of  one  of  the  noble  pio- 
genitors  of  the  Spencers,  who  had  built  it  liimting» 
lodge  in  a  sequestered  spot,  that  he  miglit  hear 
"  the  harte  bell." 

This  was  a  day,  an  hour,  a  scene,  with  all  its 
associatious,  its  quietness  and  beauty,  '*  felt  in  the 
blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart"  All  worldly 
cares  and  pains  were  laid  asleep ;  while  memory, 
fancy,  and  feeling  waked.  Althorpe  does  not 
frown  upon  us  in  the  gloom  of  remote  antiqtiify ; 
it  has  nbt  the  warlike  glories  of  some  of  the  ba- 
ronial residences  of  our  old  nobility ;  it  is  not  built 
like  a  watch-tower  on  a  hill,  to  lord  it  over  fendal 
vassals;  it  is  not  bristled  with  battlements  and 
turrets.  It  stands  in  a  valley,  wkh  the  gradual 
hills  undulating  round  it,  clothed  with  rich  woods. 
It  has  altogether  a  look,  o^  (^csax^^K^\ii<^»&  «iid  com- 
fortf  without  pretensioii,  wVacVi,  wi^  ^^ife  ^^Mtot^ 
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beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  low  situation,  recall 
the  ancient  vocation  of-the  family,  whose  grandeur 
was  first  founded,  like  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
on  the  multitude  of  their  flocks  and  herds.*  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that  Althorpe 
became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Spencers,  and  no 
place  of  the  same  date  can  boast  so  many  delight- 
ful, romantic,  and  historical  associations.  There  is 
Spenser  the  poet,  "high-priest  of  all  the  Muses' 
mysteries,"  who  modestly  claimed,  as  an  honor, 
his  relationship  to  those  Spencers  who  now,  with  a 
just  pride,  boast  of  Aim,  and  deem  his  Faery  Queen 
"the  brightest  jewel  in  their  coronet;"  and  the 
beautiful  Alice  Spencer,  countess  of  Derby,  who 
was  celebrated  in  early  youth  by  her  poet-cousin, 
and  for  whom  Milton,  in  her  old  age,  wrote  his 
"  Arcades."  At  Althorpe,  in  1603,  the  queen  and 
son  of  James  the  First  were,  on  their  arrival  in  . 
England,  nobly  entertained  with  a  masque,  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  the  young 
ladies  and  noBles  of  the  country  enacted  nymphs 
and  fairies,  satyrs  and  hunters,  and  danced  to  the 
sound  of  "  excellent  soft  music,"  their  scenery  the 
natural  woods,  their  stage  the  green  lawn,  their 
canopy  the  summer  sky.  What  poetical  picturesque 
hospitality !  In  these  days  it  would  have  been  a 
dinner,  with  French  cooks  and  confectioners  ex- 
press from  London  to  dress  it.   Here  lived  Waller's 


•  See  the  accounts  of  Sir  Jolia  SpeticeT^Va.  ^Yi^w^% 
mndpiettxed  to  DibdJn's  "  ^des  A\t\iOTp\&Tv».'''' 
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famous  Sacharissa,  the  first  Lady  Sunderland — bo 
beautiful  and  good,  do  interesting  in  herself,  she 
needed  not  his  wit  nor  his  poetry  to  enshrine  her. 
Here  she  parted  from  her  young  husband,*  when 
he  left  her  to  join  the  king  in  the  field ;  and  here, 
a  few  months  after,  she  received  the  news  of  his 
death  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  saw  her  happi- 
ness wrecked  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty.  Hers 
plotted  her  distinguished  son,  that  Proteus  of  pol- 
itics, the  second  Lord  Sunderland.  Charles  the 
First  was  playing  at  bowls  on  the  green  at  Air 
thorpe,  when  Colonel  Joyce's  detachment  surprised 
him,  and  carried  him  ofi*  to  imprisonment  and  to 
death.  Here  the  excellent  and  accomplished 
Evelyn  used  to  meditate  in  the  *>  noble  gallerie," 
and  in  the  "  ample  gardens,"  of  which  he  has  left  ua 
an  admiring  and  admirable  description,  which  would 
be  as  suitable  to-day  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  great  pro- 
prietor, deservedly  far  more  honored  in  this  genera- 
tion than  was  his  apostate  time-sefVing  ancestor, 
the  Lord  Sunderland  of  Evelyn's  day.f  When  the 
Spencers  were  divided,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
family  becoming  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
youngest  Earls  Spencer — if  the  former  inherited 
glory,  Blenheim,  and  poverty — to  the  latter  have 
belonged  more  true  and  more  substantial  disdnc- 

*  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

t  This  Lord  Sunderland  not  only  changed  his  party  and  his 
opinioDSf  but  his  religion,  mt\ve'^eT^>OTeA\JaVJi»X\»V&^ttwBa.th« 
sourt. 
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tions :  for  the  last  three,  generations  the  Spencers 
have  been  remarjied  for  talents,  for  benevolence, 
for  constancy,  for  love  of  literature,  and  patronage 
of  the  fine  arts. 

The  house  retains  the  form  described  by  Evelyn 
— that  of  a 'half  H  :  a  slight  irregularity  is  caused 
by  the  new  gothic  room,  built  by  the  present  earl, 
to  contain  part  of  his  magnificent  library,  which, 
like  the  statue  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  had  grown 
"  too  big  for  what  contained  it*'  We  entered  by 
a  central  door  the  large  and  lofty  hall,  or  vestibule, 
hung  round  with  pictures  of  fox-chases  and  those 
who  figured  in  them,  famous  hunters,  quadruped 
and  biped,  all  as  large  as  life,  spread  over  as  much 
canvas  as  woul&  make  a  mainsail  for  a  man-of-war. 
These  huge  perpetrations  are  of  the  time  of  Jack 
Spencer,  a  noted  Nimrod  in  his  day ;  and  are  very 
fine,  as  we  were  told,  but  they  did  not  interest  me. 
I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  superb  staircase, 
hung  round  with  pictures  above  and  below,  and 
not  the  less  interesting  as  having  been  erected  by 
Sacharissa  herself  during  the  few  years  she  was 
mistress  of  Althorpe.  A  face  looked  at  us  from 
over  an  opposite  door,  which  there  was  no  resist>- 
ing.  Does  the  reader  remember  Horace  Walpole's 
pleasant  description  of  a  party  of  seers  posting 
through  the  apartments  of  a  show-place  ?  "  They 
come ;  ask  what  such  a  room  is  called  ? — write  it 
down;  admire  a  lobster  or  cabbage  in  a  Dutch 
market  piece;  dispute  ^\iet\i«t  V)toa \^^ ^ wsov ^-^ 
green  or  purple ;  and  tYien  "Vwxxt^  ^^  ^'^  '^"^^^ 
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fear  the  fish  shonld  be  oreivdreflnd.'' *    Wd  -^ 

not  Bncb  a  party;  but  with  imagfamtioitt  veac^ 

primed  to  take  fire,  and  memorieB  ennehed  inth 

all  the  associations  the  place  could  foggert^^  m 

^    every  portrait  was  a  Imrtory:    The  ofrtiiodax  itjle 

^    of  seeing  the  house  is  to  torn  to  the  kft,'  and  iriew 

the  gronnd-fioor  apartments  first;  but  the  ftee'I 

have  mentioned  seemed  to  beekoor  tm  straighfc- 

■  forward,  and  I  could  not  ohoose  but  obey  the  invi- 

^  tation :  it  was  that  of  Lady  Bridgewator,  iAe  kivo- 

liest  of  the  four  loTely  daughters  of  Ae'  Dote  of 

Marlborough :  she  had  the  misfortane  to  \m  pwkfead 

by  Jervas,  and  the  good  ftxrtune  to  be  cdeiiniled'lijr 

Pope  as  the  *<  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and 

wife ; "  and  again— 

"  Thence  Beauty,  y^aking,  all  her  forms  supplies — ^ 
An  angel's  sweetness— or  Bridge  water's  eyes." 

'  Jervas  was  supposed  to  have  been  presumptuously 
and  desperately  in  love  with  tiiis  beautiful  woman, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty :  hence 
Pope  has  taken  the  liberty — ^by  a  poetical  licence, 
no  doubt — to  call  her,  in  his  Epistle  to  Jervas, 
"  thy  Bridgewater."  Two  of  her  fair  sisters*  the 
Duchess  of  Montagu  and  Lady  Godolphin,  hung 
near  her ;  and  above,  her  fairer  sister,  Lady  Sun- 
derland. Ascending  the  msignificent  staircase,  a 
hundred  faces  look  down  upon  us,  in  a  hundred 
different  varieties  of  expression,  in  a  hundred 
di^rent  costumes.    Hecre  9x^  ^^x^^n  Anne  and 

•  Horace  Wal^le'a  CoTt«ipoiifl»T«»^^\.^»'V'^BR. 
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Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough  placed  amicably 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  days  of  their  romantic  friend- 
ship, when  they  conyersed  and  corresponded  as 
Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman :  the  beauty,  the 
intellect,  the  spirit,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  im- 
perious duchess ;  the  poor  queen  looks  like  what  she 
was,  a  good-natured  fool.  On  the  left  is  the  cun- 
ning abigail,  who  supplanted  the  duchess  in  the 

•  favor  of  Queen  Anne — ^Mrs.  Masham.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  gallery,  we  are  met  by  the  portrait  of 
that  angel-devil,  Lady  Shrewsbury,*  whose  exqui- 

.  site  beauty  fascinates  at  once  and  shocks  the  eye 
like  the  gorgeous  colors  of  an  adder.  I  believe  the 
story  of  her  holding  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
horse  while  he  shot  her  husband  in  a  duel,  has  been 
disputed ;  but  her  attempt  to  assassinate  Eillegrew, 
while  she  sat  by  in  her  carriage,!  is  too  true.  So 
far  had  her  depravities  unsexed  her  I 


"  Lorsqne  la  vertu,  avec  peine  abjur^e, 

Nous  fait  voir  tine  femme  k  ses  forettrs  livr^e, 
S'irritant  par  Peflfort  que  ce  pas  a  contd. 
Son  kme  avec  plus  d'art  a  pins  de  cruaut^." 

She  was  even  less  famous  for  the  number  of  her 
lovers,  than  the  catastrophes  of  which  she  was  the 
cause. 

"  Had  ever  nymph  such  reason  to  be  glad? 
Two  in  a  duel  fell,  and  one  ran  mad." 

Not  two,  but  half  a  dozen  fell  in  duels ;  and  if  her 
lovers  "ran  mad,"  it  was  in  de8^\tft^xtfi\.\si^'8ss^'«jct, 

•  Anne  Brudenel.  ^  ^«e  ^«CT^^^'W«ar3 
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Lady  Shrewsbniy  k  paat  jesting  or  satire;  and 
after  a  first  mvoluDtaTj  paa»e  of  atliuii-ation  l>efc 
Jier  matcliless  beaut}',  we  turn  away  with  lioi 
For  the  rest  of  the  portraitiS  oa  this  vaj^t  stmrf 
it  would  take  a  Tolume  to  give  a  vatuhfjue  Taknm 
of  tliem.  We  pass,  then,  into  a  uorridor  hung  with 
two  large  and  verj'  mediot  i*e  landscape^!,  rcpreaei 
mg  Tivdi  and  Terni.  Abv  attempt,  f^vyn  the  \m 
to  pamt  a  cataract  7ntist  be  abortire.  How  rent] 
U>  tlie  fancy  the  two  gran<lc3t  of  its  features— &oui 
and  motion"?  the  thunder  and  tlie  tumult  of  th« 
headlong  waters  ?  We  will  pa-^s  on  to  the  galL 
and  lose  ouraelves  in  its  encliantmenta, 
^v  Where  shall  we  begin? — Any  where.  Thi 
^Kaway  the  catalogue  t  all  are  old  a4.'quaintane 
^K  We  are  tempted  to  jtpeak  to  them^  and  they  h 
^V<  Bs  if  thoy  could  ciirtsy  to  us*  The  Tery  wj 
breathe  around  us.  What  Vandykes — what  I^elys 
—what  Sir  Joshuas  I  what  a  congregation  of  all 
that  is  beauteous  and  noble ! — what  Spencers,  Syd- 
ney!, Digbys,  Husselis,  Cavendishes,  and  Churchillsl 
— O  what  a  eeena  to  morahiee,  to  phlloBophizo,  to 
sentimentalize  in  I — what  histories  in  those  eyes, 
that  look^  yet  see  not  1 — what  sermons  on  those  li] 
that  all  hut  Npeak  ;  I  would  rather  reflect  in  a 
ture-galleryj  than  elegixe  in  a  churchyattL 
I "  poca  polvere  che  nuUa  aente/'  ean  only  tell  m 
we  must  die ;  these,  with  a  more  useful  and  de< 
felt  morality,  tell  us  how  to  live, 
Yet  1  cannot  say  1  MtlVua  ^^li^-vs^  ^t^d  serii 
the  QrBt  tiine  I   looked  tovwA  V\ve  ^ta^V-t^  ^ 
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thorpe.  Curiosity,  excitement,  interest,  admiration 
— a  crowd  of  quick  successive  images  and  recollec- 
tions fleeting  across  the  memory — left  me  no  time 
to  think.  I  remember  being  startled,  the  moment 
I  entered,  by  a  most  extraordinary  picture, — ^the 
second  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  preceptor  Katts, 
by  Flinck.  The  eyes  of  the  latter  are  really 
shockingly  alive  ;  they  stare  out  of  the  canvas,  and 
glitter  and  fascinate  like  those  of  a  serpent.  If  I 
had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  should  have  crossed 
myself,  as  I  looked  at  them,  to  shield  me  from  their 
evil  and  supernatural  expression.*  The  picture  of 
the  two  Sforzas,  Maximilian  and  his  brother  Fran- 
cis, by  Albert  Durer,  is  quite  a  curiosity ;  and  so  is 
another,  by  Holbein,  near  it,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  Henry  the  Eighth,  his  daughter  Mary,  and 
his  jester.  Will  Somers, — all  full  of  individuality 
and  truth.  The  expression  in  Mary's  face,  at  once 
saturnine,  discontented,  and  vulgar,  is  especially  full 
of  character.  These  last  three  pictures  are  curious 
and  valuable  as  specimens  of  art ;  but  they  are  not 
pleasing.  We  turn  to  the  matchless  Vandykes,  at 
once  admirable  as  paintings,  and  yet  more  interest- 
ing as  portraits.  A  full-length  of  his  master  and 
friend,  .Rubens,  dressed  in  black,  is  magnificent ; 
the  attitude  particularly  graceful.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  gallery  is  the  charming  ftdl-length  of  Queen 

*  I  -was  told  that  a  female  servant  of  the  fiunily  was  so  tenifled- 
by  this  picture  that  she  could  iw^«t  >m  -^-c^tv^^^  ^^^  V:»  ^^iP>*^ 
tbroagb  the  door  near  -wbicYi  \l  Yi».\j«fc,\wxX,  \sa^  *.  «aaK'«fis.  ^ 
BevBod  zootaa  to  avoid  It. 
28 
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Henrietta  Maria,  a  weO-^nown  and  odebrated  pio^ 
tare.  She  is  draned  m  white  satin,  and  stands 
near  a  table  on  which  is  a  Tase  of  white  Tosea,  and, 
more  in  the  shade,  her  regal  crown.  Nothing  con 
be  in  finer  taste  tium  &e  contrast  between  thejidi, 
various,  but  subdued  colors  of  tiie  caipefc  and  bad&- 
rround,  and  the  delicate,  and  harmoiuoafl,  and  lA 
ant  tints  which  throw  out  the  %ure.  None  oTtiba 
ictures  I  had  hitherto  seen  of  Henrietta,  eillMr  in 
Ike  king's  private  coUeotkm,  or  at  Windao^  da 
justice  to  the  sparkling  grace  of  her  figora,  or 
the  yivaoity  and  beauty  of  her  eyes,  so  odebntod 
by  all  the  contemporarj  poets.  WaDer,  lor  bh 
stance : — 

^  Could  Nature  then  no  private  woman  gracs^ 
Whom  we  might  dare  to  love,  with  suoh  a  face, 
Such  a  complexion,  and  so  radiant  eyes, 
Such  lovely  motion,  and  such  sharp  re])lie8?  ** 

Davenant  styles  her,  very  beautdfiilly,  **  The  rich- 
eyed  darling  of  a  monarch's  breast"  Lord  H(^ 
land,  in  the  description  he  sent  from  Paris,  dwells 
on  the  charm  of  her  eyes,  her  smile,  and  her  grace* 
ful  figure,  though  he  admits  her  to  be  rather  petite; 
and  if  the  poet  and  the  courtier  be  distrustied,  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  puritanic  Sir  Symond 
d'Ewes,  who  allows  the  influence  of  her  '<  excellent 
and  sparkling  black  eyes."  Henrietta  could  be 
very  seductive,  and  had  all  ^e  French  grace  of 
manner;  but,  as  is  weYL  Vno^u., ^^  wsq^A.^^  the 
virago,  "  and  cast  8uc\k  a  w:ow\,  %a  ^n^Xeo^^  ^^ 
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the  lords  an^  ladies  in  waiting."  Too  much  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  her  character  and  her  influence 
over  her  husband,  in  the  histories  of  that  time. 
She  was  a  fascinating,  but  a  superficial  and  volatile 
Frenchwoman.  With  all  her  feminine  love  of 
sway,  she  had  not  sufficient  energy  to  govern  ;  and 
with  all  her  di^osition  to  intrigue,  she  never  had 
discretion  enough  to  keep  her  own  or  ^he  king's 
secrets.  When  she  rushed  through  a  storm  of  bul- 
lets to  save  a  favorite  lap-d<^ ;  or  when,  amid  the 
shrieks  and  entreaties  of  her  terrified  attendants, 
she  commanded  the  captain  of  her  vessel  to  "  blow 
up  the  ship  rather  than  strike  to  the  Parliamenta- 
rian,"— it  was  more  the  spirit  and  wilfulness  of  a 
woman,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  had  the  blood  of 
Henri  Quatre  in  her  veins,  than  the  mental  energy 
and  resolute  fortitude  of  a  heroine.  Near  her 
hangs  her  daughter,  who  inherited  her  grace,  her 
beauty,  her  petulance, — ^the  unhappy  Henrietta 
d'Orleans,*  fair,  radiant,  and  lively,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  beautiful  hair ;  it  is  impossible  to  look  from 
the  mother  to  the  daughter,  without  remembering 
the  scene  in  Retz*s  memoirs,  when  the  queen  said 
to  him,  in  excuse  for  her  daughter's  absence,  "  My 
poor  Henrietta  is  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  for  I  have 
no  wood  to  make  a  fire  for  her — et  la  pauvre  en- 
fant ^tait  transie  de  froid." 

Another  picture  by  Vandyke  hangs  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  spirited 

»  8be  is  Buppoaed  to  have  "been  i^bV&oxvndL  \>^  \v«t  \s»^'w^^'w'«*» 
the  instigation  of  the  ChevaUer  deliorraVca. 
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of  his  productioiis.  It  reprasentB  "WiOiaiii,  diB 
first  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  father  dt  Lord  Williani 
Russell,  when  yoong,  and  his  brotihflir-m-iaw,  tlie 
famous  (and  infiunous)  Bigby^  Sari  of  firialeL 
How  admiraUy  Vandyke  has  eaogfaft  tJie-dianfr- 

'  ters  of  the  two  men  l--ihe  fine  ciwmimiding  ftm 
t£  the  duke  as  he  steps  forward^  the  ftanlc^  opoa 
M)untenance,  expresriye  of  all  tiiat  is  good  and 
loble,  speak  him  what  he  waa— not  kst  tiiaa  Unit 

W  of  Digby,  which,  though  eminently  1 

not  one  elerated  or  amiatble  trait  in  Ito  i 
nance;  the  drapery,  backgroand,  andfiBOVUM 
iaUy  the  hands,  are  magnificently  painted^  On* 
one  side  of  this  superb  pictose,  hangs  tibe  present 
Earl  Spencer  when  a  youth ;  and  on  the-  othoie^  his 
sister,  Greorgiana  Duchess  of  Devonsture,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  looking  all  life  and  high-bom  love- 
liness, and  reminding  one  of  Coleridge's  beantilnl 
lines  to  her : — 

"  Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran 
From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man, 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  grief,  from  fear! 
Obedient  music  lull'd  yonr  infant  ear; 
Obedient  praises  soothed  yonr  infant  heart 
Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests, 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

Detain'd  your  eye  Irom  nature.    Stately  yests, 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine. 
Rich  viands  and  the  pleasurable  wine, 
Were  yours  uneam'd  by  toil." 

And  he  thus  beautafaWy  eXVaAea  Xo  Vet 
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character;  for  this  accomplished  woman  set  the 
example  to  the  highest  ranks,  of  nursing  her  own 
children : — 

"  You  were  a  mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.    You,  with  laughing  eye, 
Each  twilight  thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read, 
Which  you  yourself  created." 

Alas,  that  such  a  beginning  should  have  such  an 
end! 

Both  these  are  whole-lengths,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds :  the  middle  tints  are  a  little  flown,  else 
they  were  perfect;  they  suffer  by  being  hung  near 
the  glowing  yet  mellowed  tints  of  Vandyke. 

We  have  here  a  whole  bevy  of  the  heroines  of 
De  Grammont,  delightful  to  those  who  have  what 
Walpole  used  to  call  the  "  De  Grammont  madness  " 
upon  them.  Here  is  that  beautiful,  audacious  ter- 
magant, Castlemaine,  very  like  her  picture  at 
Windsor,  and  with  the  same  characteristic  bit  of 
storm  gleaming  in  the  background. — Lady  Den- 
ham,*  the  wife  of  the  poet.  Sir  John  Denham,  and 
niece  of  that  Lord  Bristol  who  figures  in  Vandyke's 
picture  above  mentioned — a  lovely  creature,  and  a 
sweet  picture. — Louise  de  Querouaille,  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  who  so  long  ruled  the  heart  and 
touncils  of  Charles  the  Second,  in^Lely's  finest 
style ;  the  face  has  a  look  of  blooming  innocence, 
Boon  exchanged  for  coarseness  and  arrogance. — 

•  JSZiaabefch  firooke,  poisonea  at  tha  %«fc  ^  \!««»tes 
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The  indolent,  aUnring  Middleton,  looikiiig^ 
under  her  sleepy  eyelids,  **tr(ip  ooqnette 
rebuter  personne." — **La  Belle  Hamiltoiii''  tfm 
lovely  prize  of  the  volatile  De  Grrammoni-;  ^  Tiny 
like  her  portrait  at  Windsor^,  with  tiie  same  finely 
formed  bust  and  compressed  ruby  Kps,  bat  .with  an 
expression  mord  vivacious  and  saucy,  and  Ims- 
elevated.— Two  portraits  of  Nell  Gwyn,  with  iSbb 
&ir  brown  hair  and  small  bright  eyes,  they  on^ 
to  have;  au  reste^  with  such  prim,  sanctified 
mouths,  and  dressed' wit^  such  elaborate  deeenej, 
that  instead  of  reminding  us  of  the  **  parole  soiolte 
d*ogni  freno,  risi,  vezzi,  giuochi  ** — they  are  men 
like  Beck  Marshall,  the  puritan's  dao^^tter,  on  her 
good  behavior.* 

Here  is  that  extraordinary  woman  Hortenae 
Mancini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  the  fame  of  whose 
beauty  and  gallantries  filled  all  Europe,  and  once 
the  intended  wife  of  Charles  the  Second,  though 
she  afterwards  intrigued  in  vain  for  the  less  (or 
more)  eligible  post  of  maitresse  en  litre.  What  an 
extraordinary,  wild,  perverted,  good-for-nothing, 
yet  interesting  set  of  women,  were  those  four 
Manciiii  sisters!  all  victims,  more  or  less,  to  the 
pride,  policy,  or  avarice,  of  their  cardinal  uncle ; 
all  gifted  by  nature  with  the  fervid  Italian  blood 
and  the  plotting  Italian  brain ;  all  really  avenith' 
ri^resj  while  they  figured  as  duchesses  and  prin- 
cesses.   They  wore  their  coronets  and  ermine  as 

*8ee  the  scene  between  "Beck.  l&ttcft\\iia\  mA  1&<^  %wr«^^  %b. 
Pepya." 
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Btrolling  players  wear  their  robes  of  state — with  a 
sort  of  picturesque  awkwardness — and  they  proved 
rather  too  scanty  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

This  head  of  Hortense  Mancini,  as  Cleopatra 
dissolving  the  pearl,  is  the  most  spirited,  but  the 
least  beautifuf  portrait  I  have  seen  of  her.^  An 
appropriate  pendant  on  the  opposite  side  is  her 
lover,  philosopher,  and  eulogist,  the  witty  St.  Evre- 
roond — Grammont's  "  Caton  de  Normandie ;  *'  but 
instead  of  looking  like  a  good-natured  epicurean,  a 
man  "  who  thought  as  he  liked,  and  liked  what  he 
thought,"*  his  nose  is  here  wrinkled  up  into  an 
expression  of  the  most  supercilious  scorn,  adding 
to  his  native  ugliness.f  Both  these  are  by  Kneller. 
Farther  on,  is  another  of  Charles's  beauties,  whose 
sagesse  has  never  been  disputed — Elizabeth  Wri- 
othesley,  Countess  of  Northumberland,  the  sister 
of  that  half  saint,  half  heroine,  and  all  woman — 
Lady  Hussell. 

There  is  also  a  lovely  picture  of  that  magnificent 
bnmette,  Miss  Bagot.  ^*  Elle  avait,"  says  Hamilton, 
"  ce  teint  rembruni  qui  plait  tant  quand  il  plait" 
She  married  Berkeley  Lord  Falmouth,  a  man  who, 
though  unprincipled,  seems  to  have  loved  her ;  at 
least,  was  not  long  enough  her  husband  to  forget 
to  be  her  lover :  he  was  killed,  shortly  after  his 


*  Walpole. 

t  The  gay,  gallant  Sfc.  Erremond,  besides  being  natnnlly 
ugly,  had  a  wen  between  his  eyebrows.  There  is  a  fine  pletian 
of  him  and  Horteose  as  YertamiuiE  Mij^.TJoBW$w»^VB.^Qa»''8J«BssA. 
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marriage,  in  the  baitde  of  'SaaAmtlMmf^  TUi  li 
aasuredly  one  of  the  most  qflendid  piotam  Leij 
ever  punted ;  and  it  is,  bendea,  loll  of  dbanwtar 
and  interest  Sbe  lidds  a  oaaiioa4MtH  in  her  lap, 
(only  an  airy  emblematical  canaoii-ball ;  ^ftr  ihe 
poises  it  like  a  feather,)  and  the  eoonteiianoe  u 
touched  with  a  sweet  ezpreasion  of  melanchofy: 
henoe  it  is  plain  that  she  nt  to  it  toon  aAer  Ike 
death  of  her  first  husband,  and  before  her  i 
with  the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset — ^Mear  her 
another  Mr  piece  of  witoheraft,  "  La  BdQe  Je»- 
nings,''  who  in  her  day  jdayed  with  faearlifls  9 
they  had  been  billiard  balls;  and  no- wonder, 
cimsidering  what  things  she  had  to  deal  with:* 
tiiere  was  a  great  difference  between  her  vivaeily 
and  that  of  her  TiTacioiis  sister,  the  DudiM  of 
Marlborough. — Old  Sarah  hangs  near  her.  One 
would  think  that  Kneller,  in  spite,  had  watched 
the  moment  to  take  a  characteristic  likeness,  and 
catch,  not  the  Cynthia,  but  the  Fury  of  the  minute ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  ^e  cut  off  her  Inxoriant 
tresses,  so  worshipped  by  her  husband,  and  Hang 
them  in  his  facef  for  so  she  tosses  back  hei 
disdainful  head,  and  curls  her  lip  like  an  insdent, 
pouting,  spoiled,  grown-up  baby.  The  life  of  thii 
woman  is  as  fine  a  lesson  on  the  emptiness  of  all 
worldly  advantages,  boundless  wealth,  power,  fiune, 

*  33ie  irictaies  of  Miss  Jennings  an  Toy  nn.  This  oim  M 
AUtorpe  m  copied  fbr  H.  Walpole,and  I  have  heard  irfinirtlMr 
inJQMlaiid.    liias  Jominesiiiys  •ft«nreisAal)>Qc^«M«&*^^ 
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beauty,  wit,  as  ever  was  set  forth  by  moralist  or 
divine. 

**By  spirit  robb*d  of  power— by  warmth,  of  Mends— 
By  wealth,  of  followers!  without  one  distress, 
Sick  of  herself  through  very  selfishness.*'* 

•  And  yet  I  suspect  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  never  met  with  justice.  History  knows  her 
only  as  Marlborough's  wife,  an  intriguing  dame 
d'honneur,  and  a  cast-off  favorite.  Vituperated 
by  Swift,  satirized  by  Pope,  ridiculed  by  Walpole 
— what  angel  could  have  stood  such  bedaubing, 
and  from  such  pens  ? 

"  0  she  has  fallen  into  a  pit  of  ink ! " 

But  glorious  talents  she  had,  strength  of  mind, 
generosity,  the  power  to  feel  and  inspire  the 
strongest  attachment, — and  all  these  qualities  were 
degraded,  or  rendered  useless,  by  temper!  Her 
avarice  was  not  the  love  of  money  for  its  own  sake, 
but  the  love  of  power ;  and  her  bitter  contempt  for 
"  knaves  and  fools  "  may  be  excused,  if  not  justified. 
Imagine  such  a  woman  as  the  Duchess  c^  Marl- 
borough out-faced,  out-plotted  by  that  crowned 
cypher,  that  sceptred-  common-place,  queen  Anne ! 
It  should  seem  that  the  constant  habit  of  being 
forced  to  serve,  outwardly,  where  she  really  ruled, 

*  Pope.     One  hates  him  for  taking  a  thousand  ^xi.wS&  ^ 
■npprass  this  ehamcter  of  Atossa,  and  pwX^OAiVQ!^  \\>  «&«!t.  "t^x 
yet  who  for  a  dhouusand  pounds  wou\d  Vi&'v«\oii^V^'*> 
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— the  conBcioosneM  of  her  own  faiilfiaiit  «Dd'|M^ 
erM  faculties  brought  into  immeduito  homfy  eooi- 
parison  with  the  confined  trifling  nndentandiiig  of 
her  mistress,  a  disdain  of  her  own  tee^  hypoe^f 
and  a  perception  of  the  heaitiem  hmwi—  «if  tka 
courtiers  around  her,  dii^aflting  to  aamd  JUtxatXif 
high-toned,  produced  at  length  that  eztrame  of 
bitterness  and  insolence  wUoh  nude  her  ■ocllBft 
«  an  embodied  storm.** '  She  was  alwa^  a  tMjiiii 
gant— but  of  a  yerj  different  deicripdoD  Ikoni-i(k0 
vulgar  Castlemaine. 

Though  the  jnctore  of  Colonel  Bimdly  hj  i)ii^ 
son,  is  really  fine  as  a  portrait,  tiie  recdDieotibii  of - 
the  scene  between  him  and  Mm  AunilbOD  *  lii 
love  of  dancing,  to  prove  he  was  not  old  and  an^ 
matical, — and  his  attachment  to  his  ''dk^MOv 
pointu"  make  it  impossible  to  look  at  him  without 
a  smile — but  a  good-humored  smile,  such  as  Ins 
lovely  mistress  gave  him  when  she  rejected  him 
with  so  much  politeness. — Arabella  Churchill,  the 
sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
mistress  of  the* Duke  of  York,  has  been  better 
treated  by  the  painter  than  by  Hamilton ;  instead 
of  *^  La  grande  creature,  pale  et  decham^,"  she 
appears  here  a  very  lovely  woman^  But  enough 
of  these  equivocal  ladies.  No— before  we  leave 
them,  there  are  yet  two  to  be  noticed,  more  equiv- 
ocal, more  interesting,  and  more  extraordinary 
than  all  the  rest  put  together — ^Bianca  di  Capello^ 

•  See  his  deoUratiiOQ  ot\Gv«— ^^  3«  «aSi&t^0n  ^xx.^:ffRBfti^4ft  1to4»  . 
ford;  je  commande \e  te^^mettt  A»  ^ft»;'*  V.ti. 
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who,  from  a  washerwoman,  became  Grand  Duchess 
of  Florence,  with  less  beauty  than  I  should  have 
expected,  but  as  much  covntenance :  and  the 
beautiful,  but  appalling  picture  of  Venitia  Digby, 
painted  afler  she  was  dead,  by  Vandyke :  she  was 
found  one  morning  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand,  and  lifeless ;  and  thus  she 
is  painted.  Notwithstanding  the  ease  and  grace  of 
the  attitude,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  features,  there 
is  no  mistaking  this  for  slumber :  a  heavier  hand 
has  pressed  upon  those  eyelids,  which  will  never 
more  open  to  the  light :  there  is  a  leaden  lifeless- 
ness  about  them,  too  shockingly  true  and  real — 

"  It  thrills  us  with  mortality, 
And  curdles  to  the  gazer*8  heart** 

Her  picture  at  Windsor  is  the  most  perfectly  beauti- 
ftil  and  impressive  female  portrait  I  ever  saw.  How 
Jiave  I  longed,  when  gazing  at  it,  to  conjure  her  out 
of  her  frame,  and  bid  her  reveal  the  secret  of  her 
mysterious  life  and  death  ! — ^Nearly  opposite  to  the 
dead  Venitia,  in  strange  contrast,  hangs  her  hus- 
band, who  loved  her  to  madness,  or  was  mad  before 
he  married  her,  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and  youth. 
This  picture,  by  Cornelius  Jan  sen,  is  as  fine  as  any 
thing  of  Vandyke's :  the  character  expresses  more 
of  intellectual  power  and  physical  strength,  than 
of  that  elegance  of  face  and  form  we  should  have 
looked  for  in  such  a  fanciful  being  as  Sir  KerveW 
Digby:   he  looks  more  like  otve  o^   ^^    kO«\<s^\sfc 
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liian  a  poet,  a  metapliTMeiaii,  nd  « 
dames." 

There  are  three  pictures  of  WaUeii^ 
Sachariflsa,  the  firstLady  SandflriaoBd :  (Mwinalwli 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  aizleeiiy-gaj  and  Itjooniig; 
the  second,  far  more  interettingy  wM  painted  dwil 
the  time  of  her  marriage  irith  the  joaag  Bui  of 
Sunderland,  or  shortly  jafter— ▼eiy  vweefc  aad  hi^ 
like.  I  should  say  thai;  die  ln^i4)nedi^  «r  til 
face  and  air  was  more  conspScooM  tjumlhe  liua^y  ^ 
the  neck  and  hands  exqmsite.  Both  ihem  an 
Vandyke's.  A  third  pictiire  roproiepti  hee 
the  time  of  her  second  marriage :  ike 
wholly  changed — cold,  sad,  faded,  bat  pretty  jiill; 
one  might  fancy  her  oontemplatmg,  with  a  «k 
heart,  the  portrait  of  Lord  Sonderiand,  the  lover 
and  husband  of  ber  early  youth,  who  bangp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery,  in  complete  armour :  he 
fell  in  the  same  battle  with  Lord  Falkland,  at  Ae 
age  of  three-and-twenty.  The  brother  of  Sacha- 
rissa,  the  famous  Algernon  Sidney,  is  suspended 
near  her ;  a  fine  head,  fiill  of  contemplation  .and 
power. 

Among  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery is  an  undoubted  original  of  Lady  Jane  Ghney, 
After  seeing  so  many  hideous,  hard,  prim-looking 
pictures  and  prints  of  this  gentle-spirited  heroine, 
it  is  consoling  to  trust  in  the  genuinjeness  'of  a  face 
which  has  all  the  sweetness  and  dignity  we  look 
for,  and  ought  to  ftnd.  T^iwi,^^  ^s.y  q£  contrasii 
we    have  tbat  moat  c\mo\»  ^\cXs«fc  c^  'YShaao.  A 
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Poitiers,  once  in  the  Crawfurd  collection :  it  is  a 
small  half-length;  the  features  fair  and  regular; 
the  hair  is  elaborately  dressed  with  a  profusion  of 
jewels ;  but  there  is  no  drapery  whatever — ^**  force 
pierreries  et  tr^  pen  de  linge/'  as  Madame  de 
Sevign^  described  the  two  Mancini.  *  Bound  the 
head  is  the  legend  from  the  42d  Psalm — ^^  Comme 
le  cerf  braie  apr^s  le  d^cours  des  eaues,  ainsi  brait 
mon  ame  aprfes  toi,  O  Dieu,"  which  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  application.  In  the  days  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  it  was  the  court  fashion  to  sing 
the  Psalms  of  David  to  dance  and  song  tunes ;  f 
and  the  courtiers  and  beauties  had  each  t^eir 
&vorite  psalm,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  devise : 
this  may  explain  the  very  singular  inscription  on 
this  very  singular  picture.  Here  are  also  the  por- 
traits of  Otway  and  Cowley,  and  of  Montaigne; 
the  last  from  the  Craw&rd  collection. 

I  had  nearly  omitted  to  mention  a  magnificent 
whole-length  of  the  Due  de  Guise — who  was  stabbed 
in  the  closet  of  Henry  the  Third — whose  life  con- 
tains materials  for  ten  romances  and  a  dozen  epics, 
and  whose  death  has  furnished  subjects  for  as  many 
tragedies.  And  not  far  from  him  that  not  less  dar- 
ing, and  more  successful  chief,  Oliver  Cromwell : 
a  page  is  tying  on  his  sash.     There  is  a  vulgar 


*  The  P^Doees  Colonna  and  the  Duchesa^  ^l&BaaKAn.. 
t  d&ment  BSarot  had  composed  a  '▼eraioti  01  ^Qa»  'C«Bl>inA^^Qo»' 
ray  popular.    See  BayU,  and  the  CiuUMAlk&M  «A^\\«»to»=» 
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power  and  boldness  ftboirt  this  head,  in  fine  oon- 
trast  with  the  highrbom,  fisariess,  chtTalvoos-Iookiig 
Guise. 

In  the  library  is  tibe  splendid  pietaxe  of  SoftnUba 
Angusciola,  hj  herself:  she  is  tonehing  the  liii]p- 
sichord,  for  l&e  many  others  of  hen*  crafty  dia<as- 
celled  in  music.  Angelica  Kaoffinan  had  aet^f 
been  an  operansinger.  Thefkkstanoeaof  gPAatpdalk 
era  being  also  exoaOent  nrasidanB  aft  ttnooMkoiit 
Salvator  Bosa  could  have  led  an  oschetlM^Ml 
Yemet  could  not  exist  without  PeigoleA  piia*- 
But  I  cannot  reodilect  an  instance  of  a  gMfc  iMI^ 
sician  by  profession,  who  has  also  been  m  ^ptbAaft 
the  range  of  faculties  is  generally  more  i 

B.embrandf  8  large  |nctnre  of  his  modiiBr,  ^ 
IS,  I  think,  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  iStAt 
master  now  in  England,  hangs  over  l^e  chinmey  ia 
the  same  room  with  the  Sofonisba. 

The  last  picture  I  can  distinctly  remember  ^is  a 
portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  B«ynolds,  with  all  his  per- 
fections combined  in  their  perfection.  It  is  that  of 
a  beautiful  Frenchwoman,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
last  Lady  Spencer — with  as  much  intellect,  sentih 
ment,  and  depth  of  feeling  as  would  have  furnished 
out  twenty  ordinary  heads;  all  harmony  in  the 
coloring,  all  grace  in  the  drawing. 

Here  then  was  food  for  the  eye  and  for  the  mem- 
ory— ^for  sweet  and  bitter  fancy — ^for  the  amateur, 
and  for  the  connoisaeuT — for  antiquary,  historian, 
painter,  and  poet.    ^eW  ie^V 'ass«fcfe^iJi]5f3«i 
say  that  the  gallery  at  AX^ot^  ^»  ''  ^nftsw^^a 
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the  pensive  spectator."  He  tells  us  in  his  letters, 
that  when  here,  (about  seventy  years  since,)  he 
surprised  the  housekeeper  by  "his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  faces  in  the  gallery."  I  was 
amused  at  the  thought  that  we  caused  a  similar  sur- 
prise in  our  day.  I  hope  his  female  cicerone  was 
as  civil  and  intelligent  as  ours  ;  as  worthy  to  be  the 
keeper  of  the  pictorial  treasures  of  Althorpe. 
When  we  lingered  and  hngered,  spell-bound,  and 
apologized  for  making  such  unconscionable  de- 
mands Qn  her  patience,  she  replied,  "  that  she  was 
flattered ;  that  she  felt  affronted  when  any  visitor 
hurried  through  the  apartments."  Old  Horace 
would  have  been  delighted  with  her ;  and  not  less 
with  the  biblical  enthusiasm  of  a  village  glazier, 
whom  we  found'  dusting  the  books  in  the  library, 
and  who  had  such  a  sublime  reverence  for  old  edi- 
tions, unique  copies,  illuminated  MSS.,  and  rare 
bindings,  that  it  was  quite  edifying. 
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[Thx  following  little  sketch  was  written  a  few  dajs  altar  tt« 
death  of  Mrs.  SiddonB,  and  was  called  finrth  l^  < 
graphs  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  A  i 
of  the  real  character  of  this  remarkahle  woman,  which  I  know  H 
exist  iu  the  minds  of  many  who  admired  and  Tenerated  her  tat 
o(its,  has  induced  me  to  enlarge  the  first  very  slight  skotch,  into 
a  more  finished  hut  still  inadequate  portrait.  I  have  spftred  M 
pains  to  verify  the  truth  of  my  own  conception  bj  testlmonj  of 
erery  kind  that  was  attainable.  I  have  penned  eyery  word  as  if 
I  had  been  in  that  great  final  court  where  the  thoughts  of  all 
hearts  are  manifested;  and  those  who  best  knew  the  IndiTidual 
I  have  attempted  to  delineate  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
portrait,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  sketch  I  have  not  only  been  inspired  by 
the  wish  to  do  justice  to  individual  virtue  and  talent, — I  wished 
to  impress  and  illustrate  that  important  truth,  that  a  ^fted 
woman  may  pursue  a  public  vocation,  yet  preserve  the  purity  and 
maintain  the  dignity  of  her  sex— that  there  is  no  pr^udioe  which 
will  not  shrink  away  before  moral  energy,  and  no  profession 
which  may  not  be  made  compatible  with  the  respect  due  to  us  as 
women,  the  cultivation  of  every  feminine  virtue,  and  the  prae- 
tice  of  every  private  duty.  I  might  here  multiply  examples  and 
exceptions,  and  discuss  causes  and  results ;  but  it  is  a  considsra- 
tion  I  reserve  for  another  opportunity.] 

"  Implora  pace!" — ^^^i<i,^>aa  xsi^w  ^^Astib.  ruled 
tiic  souls  and  senses  o^  men,  ^>iJQ&  mwsnTx^^'^ 
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surge  of  waters ;  the  acknowledged  and  liege  em- 
press of  all  the  realms  of  illusion ;  the  crowned 
queen ;  the  throned  muse ;  the  sceptred  shadow 
of  departed  genius,  majesty,  and  beauty, — suppli- 
cates— Peace  ! 

What  unhallowed  work  has  been  going  forward 
in  some  of  the  daily  papers  since  this  illustrious 
creature  has  been  laid  in  her  quiet  unostentatious 
grave!  ay,  even  before  her  poor  remains  were 
cold  !  What  pains  have  been  taken  to  cater  tri- 
fling scandal  for  the  blind,  heartless,  gossip-loving 
vulgar!  and  to  throw  round  the  memory  of  a 
woman,  whose  private  life  was  as  irreproachable 
as  her  public  career  was  glorious,  some  ridiculous 
or  unamiable  association  which  should  tend  to  un- 
sphere  her  from  her  throne  in  our  imagination,  and 
degrade  from  her  towering  pride  of  place,  the  her- 
oine of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Muse  of  Tragedy  ! 

That  stupid  malignity  which  revels  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  fame — which  rejoices  when,  by  some 
approximation  of  the  mean  and  ludicrous  with  the 
beautiful  and  sublime,  it  can  for  a  moment  bring 
down  the  rainbow-like  glory  in  which  the  fancy 
invests  genius,  to  the  drab-colored  level  of  medi- 
ocrity— is  always  hateful  and  contemptible ;  but 
ill  the  present  case  it  is  something  worse  ;  it  has  a 
peculiar  degree  of  cowardly  injustice.  If  some  ele- 
ganji  biographer  inform  us  that  the  same  hand 
which  padnted  the  infant  Hercules,  or  Ugolino,  or 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  half  seraph  and  \\a2iS  %«aL\r— ^^^^ 
clutch  a  /fuinea  with  satisfeyctioii^  ot  ^kW'^  ^\i«t- 
29 
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gain  with  a  footmati ;  if  iome  discreet  friend,  1 
the  mere  love  of  trutli,  qo  doubt,  reveal  to  us 
puerile^  lamentable  fTailties  of  that  bright  spin 
wbich  pounjd  itself  forth  in  torrents  of  song  and 
passion  :  what  then  ?  'tis  pitiful,  certainly,  woa* 
drous  pitiful ;  but  there  k  no  great  harm  done-j— 
no  irremtjdiable  injury  inflicted;  for  there  sU 
their  works  :  the  poet's  immortal  page,  the  painlei^ 
breathing  can? as  witness  for  them.  *^  Death  bad 
had  no  power  yet  upon  tJteir  beauty  " — over  them 

Iicandal  cannot  draw  her  cold  slimy  finger  ;- 
ihem  calumny  cannot  breathe   her  mildew;  d^ 
envy  wither  them  with  a  blast  from  bell.     Theri 
tbey  stand  forever  to  confute  injudtice,  to  rectify 
error^  to  defy  malice  ;  to  ailcnce,  and  long  ontlive 
the  sneer,  the  lie,  the  jcatj  the  reproach.     But 
, — .irho  was  of  painters  the  model,  the  wonder,  I 
despair } — she,  who  realissed  in  her  own  preseno 
'  &nd  person  the  poet's  dlvinest  dreams  and  nobl@ 
creations; — she,  who  has  enricbed  our  langua 
with  a  new  epithet,  and  maile  the  word  Siddonit 
I       synonymous  with  all  we  can  imagine  of  femlniii 

I  [grace  and  grandeur :  she  ha^  left  nothing  behind 
Eher,  but  tha  memory  of  a  great  name ;  she  has  I 
l^ueathed  it  to  our  reverence,  our  gratitude, 
bharity,  and  oar  sympathy ;  and  if  it  is  not  to 
.toacred,  I  know  not  what  is— or  ever  will  be. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  as  an  arikf^  presented  a  singuL 
example  of  the  union  of  all  the  tacullies,  mentJ 
snd  pbydcBl^  vfbic^  «onst\t^fc&  i;.^^t\Wvi%  lu  h«.^r 
art,  directed  to  the  end  for  wbVtkxW^  lyse^vsMw^  tia 
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ated.  In  any  other  situation  or  profession,  some 
one  or  other  of  her  splendid  gifts  would  have  been 
misplaced  or  dormant.  It  was  her  especial  good 
fortune,  and  not  less  that  of  the  time  in  which  she 
lived,  that  this  wonderful  combination  of  mental 
powers  and  external  graces,  was  fully  and  com- 
pletely developed  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed.*  "  With  the  most  commanding 
beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  varied  grace  of  ac- 
tion ;  with  the  most  noble  combination  of  features, 
and  extensive  capability  of  expression  in  each  of 
them;  with  an  unequalled  genius  for  her  art,  the 
utmost  patience  in  study,  and  the  strongest  ardour 
of  feeling ;  there  was  not  a  passion  which  she  could 
not  delineate ;  not  the  nicest  shade,  net  the  most 
delicate  modification  of  passion,  which  she  could 
not  seize  with  philosophical  accuracy,  and  render 
with  such  immediate  force  of  nature  and  truth,  as 
well  as  precision,  that  what  was  the  result  of  pro- 
found study  and  unwearied  practice,  appeared  like 
sudden  inspiration.  There  was  not  a  height  of 
grandeur  to  which  she  could  not  soar,  nor  a  dark- 
ness of  misery  to  which  she  could  not  descend : 
not  a  chord  of  feeling,  from  the  sternest  to  the 
most  delicate,  which  she  could  not  cause  to  vibrate 
at  her  will.  She  had  reached  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion in  art,  where  it  ceases  to  be  art,  and  becomes 
a  second  nature.    She  had  studied  most  profoundly 

*  Some  of  the  sentences  whicb  foW^  ^maiYsALXsi  VKs«^«^^«^" 
mas)  are  taken  from  a  portrait  of  Mxa.  ^VSAaxA^  ^as!w*^  ^^KQ.^'^^^ 
tttrihated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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the  powers  and  capabilities  of  language ;  so  that 
the  most  critical  sagacity  could  not  haye  suggested 
a  delicacy  of  emphasis,  by  which  the  meaning  of 
the  author  might  be  more  distinctly  conveyed,  or  a 
shade  of  intonation  by  which  the  sentiment  could 
be  more  fully  or  more  faithfully  expressed.  While 
other  performers  of  the  past  or  present  time  have 
made  approaches  to  excellence,  or  attained  it  now 
and  then,  Mrs.  Siddons  alone  was  pronounced 
faultless ;  and,  in  her,  the  last  generation  witnessed 
what  we  shall  not  see  in  ours ; — no,  nor  our  chil- 
dren after  us ; — ^that  amazing  unioa  of  splendid 
intellectual  powers,  with  unequalled  charms  of  per- 
son, which,  in  the  tragic  department  of  her  art, 
realized  the  idea  of  perfection." 

Such  was  the  magnificent  portrait  drawn  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted 
by  those  who  remember  her,  and  must  be  believed 
by  those  who  do  not,  that  in  this  case,  eulogy  could 
not  wander  into  exaggeration,  nor  enthusiasm  be 
exalted  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth. 

I  have  heard  people  most  unreasonably  surprised 
or  (ILspleased,  because  this  exceeding  dignity  of  de- 
mc^anor  was  not  confined  to  the  stage,  but  was 
carried  into  private  life.  Had  it  been  merely  con- 
ventional,— a  thing  put  on  and  put  off*, — it  might 
have,  been  so  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  her  mind,  and 
the  light  of  her  glorious  beauty,  were  not  as  a  dia- 
dem and  robe  for  state  occasions  only  ;  hers  waa  not 
only  dignity  of  manrvex  atvd  ^crwsvi^Vc  ^«a.  moral 
and  innate,  and,  1  may  3Ldd>^Te^v\a.T>j .    ^x^.'SJv^- 
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dons,  with  all  her  graces  of  form  and  feature,  her 
magnificence  of  deportment,  her  deep-toned,  meas- 
ured voice,  and  impressive  enunciation,  was  in 
reality  a  softened  reflection  of  her  more  stem, 
stately,  majestic  mother,  whose  genuine  loftiness  of 
spirit  and  of  bearing,  whose  rare  beauty,  and  im- 
perious despotism  of  character,  have  often  been 
described  io  me  as  absolutely  awful, — even  her 
children  trembled  in  her  presence. 

•  "  All  the  Kembles,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
"  have  historical  faces ;  **  and  for  several  genera- 
tions their  minds  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  a  poet- 
ical mould.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed, 
whether  Mrs.  Siddons  possessed  genius.  Whether 
genius  be  exclusively  defined  as  the  creative  and 
inventive  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  taken,  in  its  usual 
acceptation,  as  "  a  mind  of  large  general  faculties, 
accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  direc- 
tion,*' I  think  she  did  possess  it  in  both  senses. 
The  grand  characteristic  of  her  mind  was  power, 
but  it  was  power  of  a  very  peculiar  kind :  it 
was  slowly  roused — slowly  developed — not  easily 
moved ;  her  perceptions  were  not  rapid,  nor  her  . 
sensations  quick  ;  she  required  time  for  every 
thing, — time  to  think,  time  to  comprehend,  time  to 
speak.  There  was  nothing  superficial  about  her ; 
no  vivacity  of  manner;  to  petty  gossip. she  would 
not  descend,  and  evil-speaking  she  abhorred ; 
she  cared  not  to  shine  in  general  conversation. 
Like  some  majestic  "  Argosie  "  bft^?cvcv^  ^x^v^\.  'cS. 
precious  metal,  she  was  a-gtowtL^  «ua.^  c>as^"^«'5ss^ 
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and  motionlefls  among  the  shaUqwiof  oommoii  lift- 
but  set  her  upon .  the  deep  WKten  of  poetiy  aa4 
passion — there  was  her  element — tiiera  .waf  hfli 
reign.  Ask  her  an  opinion,  she  coald  not  giye  il 
70a  till  she  had -looked  on  the  lohject,  and  comii 
ered  it  on  ever^  side, — then  yon  migfat  tmit  to  H 
without  appeal  Her  powers,  though  not  omI^ 
put  in  motion,  were  directed -bj 
energy ;  her  mind;  when  called  to 
to  rear  itself  up  like  a  great  wave  of  the  May  apd 
roll  forwards  with  an  irreastihle  fbne.  Tb&i  pRK 
digious  intellectoal  power  waa  one  of  liar  eUif 
characteristics.  Another  was  inHkj  irbkh.  in  Aa 
human  mind  is  generally  allied  witii  power.  Ifcii^ 
I  think,  a  mistaken  idea,  that  habits  of  impenona- 
tion  on  the  stage  tend  to  impair  the  sincerity  or 
the  individuality  of  a  character.  If  any  injury  is 
done  in  this  way,  it  is  by  the  continual  and  strong 
excitement  of  the  vanity,  the  dependence^  on  1^ 
plause,  which  in  time  may  certainly  corrode  away 
the  integrity  of  the  manner,  if  not  of  the  mind.  It 
is  difficult  for  an  admired  actress  not  to  be  vain, 
and  difficult  for  a  very  vain  person  to  be  quite  un- 
affected, on  or  off  the  stage ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  some  of  the  truest,  most  natural  persons  I  ever 
met  with  in  my  life,  were  actresses.  In  the  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Siddons,  truth,  and  a  reverence  for 
truth,  were  commensurate  with  her  vast  power: 
Heaven  is  not  farther  removed  from  earth  than  she 
was  from  falsehood.  Miied  \o  ^2Ba&  < 
tarn  was  her  love  o€  ordet.    ^afe' 
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punctual  in  all  her  arrangements ;  methodical  and 
exact  in  every  thing  she  did ;  circumstantial  and 
accurate  in  all  she  said.  In  little  and  in  great 
things,  in  the  very  texture  and  constitution  of  her 
mind,  she  was  integrity  itself :  "  It  was,"  (said  one 
of  her  most  intimate  friends,)  "  a  mind  far  above 
the  average  standard,  not  only  in  ability,  but  in 
moral  and  religious  qualities;  that  these  should 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  world  of  fiction, 
may  be  regretted  in  reference  to  her  individual 
happiness,  but  she  certainly  exercised,  during  her 
reigrij  a  most  powerful  moral  influence : — she  ex- 
cited the  nobler  feelings  and  higher  faculties  of 
every  mind  which  came  in  contact  with  her  own. 
I  speak  with  the  deepest  sense  of  personal  obliga- 
tion :  it  was  at  a  very  early  age  that  she  repeated 
to  me,  in  a  manner  and  tone  which  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression, 

*  Sincerity, 
Thou  first  of  virtues !  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path,'  &c. 

and  I  never  knew  her  to  omit  an  opportunity  of 
making  her  fine  genius  minister  to  piety  and  virtue." 
Now  what  are  the  bravos  of  a  whole  theatre, 

"  When  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends," 

compared  to  such  praise  as  this  ? 

"Her  mind"  (again  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 

very  words  of  one  who  kne'w  Wt  ^«s^^  ^^  ^"«^  "^ 

perfect  mirror  of  the  subWme  atvOi  >o^.«oJuSx^\^^^^ 
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a  lake  that  reflected  only  tbe  heavens  aber^e^  ql 

the  summits  of  the  inountatns  around;  notbiilfl 
below  »  eertaiu  level  coulil  appear  in  it  'Fhfl 
Ideal  was  her  vital  air.  Site  breathed  with  di^| 
culty  in  I  he  atoiosphere  of  this  •  working**!™ 
world/  and  withdrew  from  it  as  much  aa  possifal^ 
Hetieo  her  moral  prineiples  were  seldom  brougM 
to  bear  upon  the  actual  and  ordtnarj  conceras  dB 
life.  She  was  leather  the  associate  of  ''  the  mIghM 
dead/  than  the  fellow-creature  of  the  living,  "XH 
the  latter  she  was  known  chiedj  through  otheifl 
and  often  through  those  who  were  incapable  of  rfl 
flee  dug  her  qualities  faithfully,  though  impressafl 
with  the  utmost  veneration  for  her  genius,  JU 
their  very  anxiety  for  what  they  ccitisidered  hsM 
interests^  (and  of  her  woridly  interests  she  took  « 
)£harg€^}  they  w^ould  in  her  name  autliortze  prfl 
Ldential  arrangements,  whieh  gave  rise  to  the  sufl 
pielon  of  covetousnesBj  whilst  she  was  sitting  rapt 
in  heavenly  eontemplation.  Had  she  giv«?ii  her 
mind   to   the   consideration   and  investtgatiori  ofl 

t  relative  claims,  dhe  might  on  some  oeeasions  ha^ 
aeted  differently — or,  rather,  she  would  have  act^^ 
where  in  fact  other jn  onlt/  aeted  i  for  never,  asS 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  a  case  of  distress  j?ifl 
senietl  io  her  without  her  being  ready  to  give  ev^ 
lill  her  ^  hand  lacked  means.'  Many  of  the  pofl 
in  he  I*  neighborhood  vfer^  pensioned  by  heiv  H 
"  She  was  credulous — simple — ^to  an  extracS 
dinary  degree,  Profes^oTv  \iTMi,  \Vfet«i?»sTfi^  \ja^*  tciuufl 
weight  with  her.      Sbe  was  toicijgiusKi'i^  Xa  tnA 
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festations  of  the  sentiments  she  excited,  and  in 
seeking  the  demonstration  sometimes  overlooked 
the  silent  reality ; — this  was  a  consequence  of  her 
profession. 

*^  She  was  not  only  exact  in  the  performance  of 
her  religious  duties ;  her  religion  was  a  pervading 
sentiment,  influencing  her  to  the  strictest  obser- 
vance of  truth  and  charity — ^I  mean  charity  in 
judging  others:  the  very  active  and  excursive 
benevolence  which 

'  Seeks  the  duty,  nay,  prevents  the  need,* 

would  have  been  incompatible  with  her  toilsome 
engrossing  avocations  and  with  the  visionary  ten- 
dencies of  her  character.  But  the  visionary  has 
his  own  sphere  of  action,  and  can  often  touch  the 
master-springs  of  other  minds,  so  as  to  give  the 
first  impulse  to  the  good  deeds  flowing  from  them. 
There  are  some  who  can  trace  back  to  the  sympa- 
thies which  Mrs.  Siddons  awakened,  their  devoted- 
ness  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed. 
Faithfully  did  she  perform  the  part  in  life  which 
she  believed  allotted  to  her;  and  who  may  pre- 
sume to  judge  that  she  did  not  choose  the  better 
part?" 

The  idea  that  she  was  a  cold  woman  is  emi- 
nently false.  Her  affections,  like  her  intellectual 
powers,  were  slow,  but  tenacious ;  they  enveloped 
in  folds,  strong  as  flesh  and  blood,  those  whom  sKe 
had  found  worthy  and  taken  \.o\i«t  Vfe»xV\  "axv^V^t 
happiness  was  more  entwined  wv^Jti  A^ewv's^ftsss^'^'^'** 
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lio  knew  her  only  m  ber  professional  character 
cmild  have  supposed  \  she  woitUI  return  liotne  fr< 
tlie  theatre,  every  nerve  thrilliii^r  vvitli  the  excjt*^ 
nient  oi"  BympaiKy,  aud  applause^  and  admiratioi^ 
and  a  cold  look  or  word  from  her  husbaiwl  has  sen 
lier  to  bed  in  teara.  She  had  that  sure  Indieado 
of  a  good  heart  and  a  fine  mindj  an  exceeding  lofi 
ibr  cliildren,  and  a  power  to  attract  and  atnu 
thmxu  It  was  remarked  that  her  voice  always 
softened  in  addreeamg  a  child,  I  remember  a 
letter  of  hers  relative  to  a  j  oong  mother  and  Ler 
infant,  in  which,  among  other  tender  and  plajfiil 
thinga,  she  say  a,  "  1  wonder  whether  Lady  N—  is 
a9  goorl  a  talker  of  habj-nonsense  as  I  flatter  mj- 
BclP  /  am  I "  A  lady  who  was  intimate  with  her, 
happening  to  enter  her  bedmc)m  early  one  mom- 
ingi  ibund  her  with  two  of  her  httle  grandchildn 
romping  on  her  bed^  and  plajing  with  the  i 
of  her  long  dark  hair^  which  she  had  let  down  ] 
their  amusement.  Her  own  children  adored  her ; 
her  surviving  friends  refer  to  her  with  tenderness, 
with  gratitude,  even  with  teatis.  I  speak  here  ot_ 
what  I  know*  I  have  seldom  been  more  touch 
to  the  heart  than  by  the  perusal  of  some  of 
itiost  private  letters  and  notes,  which  for  tend 
nesa  of  sentiment,  genuine  feeling,  and  simple 
Ibrcible    expression,    could    not    be    surpasse^i 

*  I  am  psrmltteil  to  give  tbe  fblttiirlng  llttla  extract  m  tnHhet 
Wtu^tmifjig  that  tiftinidi^rasM  ^  imtum  whScb  I  liKve  onl^  totichMl 

tipCJii.     "  t  owe n,  \a%itiic,>tii^i<.  ^  ^Ti'V  S,Twr»!  Vw«  it  w^ 

mtafiw  Chat  T  am  arrtvi^A  ftt  tUtA  tWaritW^  y^w^-^  \  ^ 


hildre^l 
Dwn  K^^^ 
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Actress  though  she  was,  she  had  no  idea  of  doing 
any  thing  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  or  of  court- 
ing popularity  by  any  means  but  excellence  in  her 
art.  She  loved  the  elegances  and  refinements  of 
life — enjoyed,  and  freely  shared  what  she  had 
toiled  to  obtain — and  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
career  was  the  frequent  victim  of  her  own  kind 
and  careless  nature.  She  has  been  known  to  give 
generously,  nobly, — ^to  sympathize  warmly;  but 
did  she  deny  to  greedy  selfishness  or  spendthrift 
vanity  the  twentieth  demand  on  her  purse  or  her 
benevolence?  Was  she,  while  absorbed  in  her 
poetical,  ideal  existence,  the  dupe  of  exterior 
shows  in  judging  of  character  ?  Or  did  she,  from 
total  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to,  the  common- 
place prejudices,  or  customary  forms  of  society, 
unconsciously  wound  the  amour-propre  of  some 
shallow  flatterer  or  critic, — or  by  bringing  the 
gravity  and  glory  of  her  histrionic  impersonations 
into  the  frivolities  and  hard  realities  of  this  our 
world,  render  herself  obnoxious  to  vulgar  ridicule  ? 
— ^then  was  she  made  to  feel  what  it  is  to  live  in 


■hottld  be  able  to  sit  dowa  and  indulge  my  natural  indolence,  I 
find  the  business  of  it  thickens  and  increases  around  me ;  and  I 
am  now  as  much  occupied  about  the  affairs  of  others  as  I  have 
been  about  my  own.  I  am  just  now  expecting  my  son  George's 
two  babies  from  India.  The  ship  which  took  them  from  their 
parents,  I  than^  heaven,  is  safely  arrived:  Oh!  that  they  could 
know  it !  For  the  present  I  shall  have  them  near  me.  There 
is  a  ^hool  between  my  little  hut  and  the  c\\»xOc\...  ^\y<«%.  *^vs^ 
will  have  deUcious  air,  and  1  sbaW  \>e  «iXi\fe  \»  «e»  \2si»'^^«« 
•vBjydaj-." 


\ 
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the  public  eye;  then  flew  round  the  malignant 
slander,  the  venge^l  lie,  the  base  sneer,  the  im- 
pertinent misinterpretation  of  what  few  could, 
understand  and  fewer  feel !  Beach  her  these  libels 
could  not — ^but  sometimes  they  reached  those  whose 
affectionate  reverence  fenced  her  round  from  the 
rude  contact  of  real  life.  In  some  things  MrSi 
Siddons  was  like  a  child.  I  have  heard  anecdotes 
of  her  extreme  sunplicity,  which  by  the  force  of 
contrast  made  me  smile — at  themj  not  at  her :  who 
could  have  laughed  at  Mrs.  Siddons  ?  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  laughing  at  the  Delphic 
Sibyl. 

As  an  artist,  her  genius  appears  to  have  been 
slowly  developed.  She  did  not,  as  it  has  been 
said  of  her  niece,  "  spring  at  once  into  the  chair 
of  the  tragic  muse  ; "  but  toiled  her  way  up  to  glory 
and  excellence  in  her  profession,  through  length 
of  time,  difficulties,  and  obstacles  innumerable. 
She  was  exclusively  professional ;  and  all  her  at- 
tainments, and  all  her  powers,  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  one  end  and  aim.  Yet  1  suppose  no 
one  would  have  said  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  she  was 
a  "  mere  actress"  as  it  was  usually  said  of  Ganick, 
that  he  was  a  "  mere  player ; " — the  most  admirable 
and  versatile  actor  that  ever  existed ;  but  stUl  the 
mere  player ; — nothing  more — nothing  better.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  tincture  of  that  high 
gentlemanly  feeling,  that  native  elevation  of  char- 
acter, and  general  Wterat-y  \a&\.ft  >N\!ivQi)a.  ^VyvVl^  >ia  ul 
John   Kemble  and  \ua  \>TO\\iftT  C\xax\ea\  v^ot  «sv^ 
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thing  of  the  splendid  imagination,  the  enthusiasm 
of  art,  the  personal  grace  and  grandeur,  which 
threw  such  a  glory  around  Mrs.  Siddons.  Of  John 
Kemble  it  might  be  said,*  as  Dryden  said  of  Harte 
in  his  time,  that  "kings  and  princes  might  have 
come  to  him,  and  taken  lessons  how  to  comport 
themselves  with  dignity."  And  with  the  noble 
presence  of  Mrs.  Siddons  we  associated,  in  public 
and  in  private,  something  absolutely  awful.  We 
were  accustomed  to  bring  her  before  our  fancy  as 
one  habitually  elevated  above  the  sphere  of  familiar 
life,— 

"  Attired  in  all  the  majesty  of  art — 
Crown' d  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soul 
That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  profan'd 
By  any  relish  of  an  earthly  thought."  f 

Who  was  it  ? — (I  think  Northcote  the  painter,) 
who  said  he  had  seen  a  group  of  young  ladies  of 
rank,  I^ady  Fannys  and  Lady  Marys,  peeping 
through  the  half-open  door  of  a  room  where  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  sitting,  with  the  same  timidity  and 
curiosity  as  if  it  had  been  some  preternatural  being, 
— much  more  than  if  it  had  been  the  queen :  which 
I  can  easily  believe.  I  remember  that  the  first 
time  I  found  myself  in  the  same  room  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  (I  was  then  about  twenty,)  I  gazed  on  her 
as  I  should  have  gazed  at  one  of  the  Egyptian 

•  I  beliera  it  has  been  said;  but,  VSka  l&AASXii!^.  ^^ft^wsLX^vs^^^t-^ 
mj  tnagination  and  my  memoTy  aie  aoxQft^xsi«»  ^ayoS.ww^^'i^' 
t  Ben  Jonaon. 
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pyramids — nay,  with  a  deeper  awe,  for  what  is 
material  and  physical  immensity,  compar3d  with 
moral  and  poetical  grandeur  ?  I  was  struck  with 
a  sensation  which  made  my  heart  pause,  and  ren- 
dered me  dumb  for  some  minutes ;  and  when  I  was 
led  into  conversation  with  her,  my  first  words  came 
faltering  and  thick, — which  never  certainly  would 
have  been  the  case  in  presence  of  the  autocratrix 
b  of  all  the  Russias.  The  greatest,  the  noblest  in  the 
I  land  approached  her  with  a  deference  not  unmin- 
gled  with  a  shade  of  embarrassment,  while  she  stood 
in  regal  guise  majestic,  with  the  air  of  one  who  be- 
stowed and  never  received  honor.*  Nor  was  this 
feeling  of  her  power,  which  was  derived,  partly 
from  her  own  peculiar  dignity  of  deportment,  partly 
from  her  association  with  all  that  was  grand,  poeti- 
cal, terrible,  confined  to  those  who  could  appreciate 
the  full  measure  of  her  endowments.  Ever}'  mem- 
ber of  that  public;,  whose  idol  she  was,  from  the 
greatest  down  to  the  meanest,  felt  it  more  or  less. 
I  knew  a  poor  woman  who  once  went  to  the  house 
of  Mi-s.  Siddons  to  be  paid  by  her  daughter  for 
some  embroidery.  Mrs.  Siddons  happened  to  be  in 
the  room,  and  the  woman  perceiving  who  it  was, 
was  so  overpowered,  that  she  could  not  count  her 
money,  and  scarcely  darad  to  draw  her  breath. 
"  And  when  I  went  away,  ma'am,"  added  she,  in 
describing  her  own  sensations,  "I  walked  all  the 
way  down  the  street,  feeling  myself  a  great  deal 

*  George  the  Fourth,  after  coti^ftT%\Tvftm\^i>a.«t^»iA.  Vi\i^  «Bkr 
pAaais,  "She  is  the  only  real  c\>xe©TQ.\" 
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taller."  This  was  the  same  unconscious  feeling  of 
the  sublime,  which  made  Bouchardon  say  that, 
after  reading  the  Iliad,  he  fancied  himself  seven 
feet  high. 

She  modelled  very  beautifully,  and  in  this  talent, 
which  was  in  a  manner  intuitive,  she  displayed  a 
creative  as  well  as  an  imitative  power.  Might  we 
not  say  that'  in  the  peculiar  character  of  her  genius 
— in  the  combination  of  the  i^ry  real  with  the  very 
ideal,  of  the  demonstrative  and  the  visionary,  of 
vastness  and  symmetry,  of  the  massive  material  and 
the  grand  unearthly  forms  into  which  it  shaped  it- 
self— there  was  something  analogous  to  sculpture  ? 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  knew 
her,  that  if  she  had  not  been,  a  great  actress  she 
would  have  devoted  herself  to  sculpture.  She  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  occupied  with  her  model- 
ling tools ;  she  would  stand  at  her  work  eight  hours 
together,  scarcely  turning  her  head.  Music  she 
passionately  loved  :  in  her  younger  days  her  voice 
in  singing  was  exquisitely  sweet  and  flexible./  She 
would  sometimes  compose  verses,  and  sing  them  to 
an  extemporaneous  air ;  but  I  l^elieve  she  did  not 
perfom)  on  any  instrument. 

To  complete  this  sketch  I  shall  add  an  outline  of 
her  professional  life. 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  bom  in  1755.     She  might  be 
said,  almost  without  metaphor,  to  have  been  "  born 
on  the  stage."    All  the  family,  I  believe,  for  two  or 
three  generations,  had  been  pVa^er^.    AslV^^  '^a.^ 
life  she  endured  many  'Yic\s8itw'9Le^,  «sA  ^^s»  ^k. 
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quainted  with  misery  and  hardship  in  many  repol- 
sive  forms.  On  this  subject  she  had  none  of  the 
pride  of  a  little  mind ;  but  alluded  to  her  former 
situation  with  perfect  simplicity.  The  description 
in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Memoirs  of  "  Mrs.  Siddons  sing- 
ing and  mending  her  children's  clothes,"  is  from 
the  life,  and  charming  as  well  as  touching,  when  we 
consider  her  peculiar  character  and  her  subsequent 
.  destinies.  She  was  in  her  twenty-first  year  when 
she  made  her  first  attempt  in  London,  (for  it  wai 
but  an  attempt,)  in  the  character  of  Portia.  She 
also  appeared  as  Lady  Anne  in  Richard  HI.  and 
in  comedy  as  Mrs.  Strickland  to  Garrick's  Banger. 
She  was  not  successfiil:  Garrick  is  said  to  have 
been  jealous  of  her  rising  powers :  the  public  did 
not  discover  in  her  the  future  tragic  muse,  and  for 
herself — "  She  felt  that  she  was  greater  than  she 
knew."  She  returned  to  her  provincial  career; 
she  spent  seven  years  in  patient  study,  in  reflec- 
tion, iu  contemplation,  and  in  mastering  the  practi- 
cal part  of  her  profession ;  and  then  she  returned 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  burst  upon  the 
world  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty  and  transcendent 
powers,  witli  all  the  attributes  of  confirmed  and  ac- 
knowledged excellence. 

It  appears  that,  in  her  first  season,  she  did  not 
play  one  of  Shakspeare's  characters :  she  performed 
'  Isabella,  Euphrasia,  Jane  Shore,  Calista,  and  Zara. 
In  a  visit  she  paid  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  season,  she  \n£oimfe^\issi>3QaX,\\,'SK«&  her 
intention,  the  foUomng  yew,  U>  ^itvx^5,  wjJt  wssaa  ^ 
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Shakspeare's  heroines,  particularly  Katheiine  of 
Arragon,  to  which  she  then  gave  the  preference  as 
a  character.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed  with  her,  and 
added  that,  when  she  played  Eatherine,  he  would 
hobble  to  the  theatre  himself  to  see  her ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  pay  her  this  tribute  of  admiration. 
He,  however,  paid  her  another  not  less  valuable : 
describing  his  visitor  after  her  departure,  he  said, 
"  she  left  nothing  behind  her  to-  be  censured  or  de- 
spised ;  neither  praise  nor  money,  those  two  power- 
ful corrupters  of  mankind,  seem  to  have  depraved 
her.**  *  In  this  interview  she  seems  to  have  pleased 
the  old  critic  and  moralist,  who  was  also  a  severe 
and  acute  judge  of  human  nature,  and  not  inclined 
to  judge  favorably  of  actresses,  by  the  union  of 
modesty  with  native  dignity  which  at  all  times  dis- 
tinguished her; — ^a  rare  union !  and  .most  delightful 
in  those  who  are  the  objects  of  the  public  gaze, 
and  when  the  popular  enthusiasm  is  still  in  all  its 
first  intoxicating  effervescence. 

The  first  of  Shakspe'are's  characters  which  Mrs. 
Siddons  performed  was  Isabella,  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  (1784,)  and  the  next  Constance.  In  the 
game  year  Sir  Joshua  painted  her  as  the  tragic 
Muse.f  With  what  a  deep  interest  shall  we  now 
visit  this  her  true  apotheosis, — now  that  it  has  re- 
ceived its  last  consecration !  The  rest  of  Shak- 
speare's  characters  followed  in  this  order:   Lady 

•  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

t  la  Ura  fifrodFenor  gallery.    There  \a  *  aL\i^\toBb\»  ^"l  ^2c^^  ^?^ 
#■»  in  the  Dulwteh  gallery. 
80 
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Macbeth  in  1785,  and,  soon  afterwards,  as  if^by 
way  of  contrast,  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Rosalind 
In  1 786  she  played  Imogen  ;  in  1 788  Eatberine 
of  Arragon;  and,  in  1789,  Volumnia;  and  in  tbe 
same  season  she  played  Juliet,  being  then  in  her 
thirty-fifth  year, — too  old  for  Juliet ;  nor  did  this 
ever  become  one  of  her  popular  parts ;  she  left  it 
to  her  niece  to  identify  herself  forever  with  the 
poetry  and  sensibility,  the  youthful  grace  and  feirid 
passion  of  Shakspeare's  Juliet;  and  we  have  as 
little  chance  of  ever  seeing  such  another  Juliet  as 
Fanny  Kemble,  as  of  ever  seeing  such  another 
Lady  Macbeth  as  her  magnificent  aunt. 

A  good  critic,  who  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  asserts  that  there  must  be  something 
in  acting  which  levels  all  poetical  distinctions,  since 
people  talked  in  the  same  breath  of  her  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  Mrs.  Beverley  as  being  equally  "  fine 
pieces  of  acting."  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  No 
one — no  one  at  least  but  the  most  vulgar  part  of 
her  audience — ever  equalized  these  two  characters, 
even  as  pieces  of  acting ;  or  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  the  same  degree  of  talent  which  sufficed  to 
represent  Mrs.  Beverley  could  have  grasped  the 
towering  grandeur  of  such  a  character  as  Lady 
Macbeth  ; — dived  into  its  profound  and  gloomy 
depths — seized  and  reflected  its  wonderful  grada- 
tions— displayed  its  magnificence — developed  its 
beauties,  ami  revealed  its  terrors :  no  such  thing. 
She  might  have  drc\\vi\  moxfe  Xa^T^Vck.l'aafcfeWa.  than 
in  Constance — throNvw  moTe.>fo\m^W^\^*vftX»>K5«r 
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terics  in  Belvidera  than  in  Katherine  of  Arragon ; 
but  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  are  agreed  in  this; — that  her  finest 
characters,  as  pieces  of  art,  were  those  which  af- 
forded the  fullest  scope  for  her  powers,  and  con- 
tained in  themselves  the  largest  materials  in  poetry, 
grandeur,  and  passion  :  consequently,  that  her 
Constance,  E^therine  of  Arragon,  Volumnia,  Her- 
mione,  and  Lady  Macbeth  stood  preeminent.  In 
playing  Jane  de  Montfort,  in  Joanna  Baillie's 
tragedy,  her  audience  almost  lost  the  sense  of  im- 
personation in  the  feeling  of  identity.  She  was 
Jane  de  Montfort — the  actress,  the  woman,  the 
character,  blended  into  each  other.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  she  herself  preferred  the  part  of  Aspasia 
(in  Rowe's  Bajazet)  to  any  of  these  grand  imper- 
sonations. She  spoke  of  it  as  one  in  which  she  had 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  her  audience ;  an,d  this  is  true.  "  I  rec- 
ollect," said  a  gentleman  to  me,  "  being  present  at 
one  of  the  last  representations  of  Bajazet :  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  .order  is  given  to  strangle 
Moneses,  while  Aspasia  stands  immovable  in  front 
of  the  stage,  I  turned  my  head,  unable  to  endure 
more,  and  to  my  amazement  I  beheld  the  whole  pit 
staring  ghastly,  with  upward  faces,  dilated  eyes, 
and  mouths  wide  open — gasping — ^fascinated.  Nor 
shall  I  ever  foi^et  the  strange  effect  produced  by 
that  sea  of  human  faces,  all  fixed  in  one  simu^ 
neous  expression  of  stony  borror.  \V.  T<6?>Xvia^ 
oKHDeat  the  iabled  power  of  t\\e  "NVe^wKftr-^ 
terrible  !  ** 
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Of  all  her  great  characters,  Lord  Byron,  I  be- 
lieve, prefen-ed  Constance,  to  which  she  gave  the 
preference  herself,  and  esteemed  it  the  moflt  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  finished  of  all  her  impersonations ; 
but  the  general  opinion  stamps  her  Lady  Macbeth 
as  the  grandest  effort  of  her  art ;  and  therefore,  as 
she  was  the  first  in  her  art,  as  the  i^e  plus  ultra  of 
acting.  This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  one  whc 
admired  her  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  kindred  genia3; 
and  could  lavish  on  her  praise  of  such  "  rich  word3 
composed  as  made  the  gift  more  sweet."  Of  her 
Lady  Macbeth,  he  says,  "  nothing  could  have  been 
imagined  grander, — it  was  something  above  nature ; 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  a  being  of  a  superior  order 
had  dropped  from  a  higher  sphere  to  awe  the  world 
with  the  majesty  of  her  appearance.  Power  was 
seated  on  her  brow,  passion  emanated  from  her 
breast  as  from  a  shrine.  In  coming  on  in  the  sleep- 
ing scene,  her  eyes  were  open,  but  their  sense  wa^^ 
shut ;  she  was  like  a  person  bewildered :  her  lijw 
moved  involuntarily ;  all  her  gestures  seemed 
mechanical — she  glided  on  and  off  the  stage  like 
an  apparition.  To  have  seen  her  in  that  character 
was  an  event  in  every  one's  life  never  to  be  ior- 
gottcn." 

By  profound  and  incessant  study  she  had  brought 

her  conception  and  representation  of  this  character 

to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  the  imagination 

could  conceive   of  nothing  more   magnificent   or 

more  finished  *,  and  -yel  ^\v<i\ia&\ivittv\  W^vd  Ui  say, 

■di'icr  playing  it    iV)v   \\\\TVy  Ntt«.Y&,  X^vdJ.  >iW  wy^\«d\ 
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read  over  the  part  without  discovering  in  it  some- 
thing new  ;  nor  ever  went  on  the  stage  to  perform 
it,  without  spending  the  whole  morning  in  studying 
and  meditating  it,  line  by  line,  as  intently  as  if 
she  were  about  to  act  it  for  the  first  time.  In  this 
character  she  bid  farewell  to  her  profession  and  the 
public,  (June  29th,  1812.)  The  audience,  on  this 
occasion,  paid  her  a  singular  and  touching  tribute 
of  respect.  On  her  going  off  in  the  sleeping  scene, 
they  commanded  the  curtain  to  fall,  and  would  not 
suffer  the  play  to  proceed.  * 

The  idea  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  quite  unmoved 
by  the  emotions  she  portrayed — the  sorrows  and 
the  passions  she  embodied  with  such  inimitable 
skill  and  truth,  is  altogether  false.  Fine  acting 
may  accidentally  be  mere  impulse  ;  it  never  can  be 
wholly  mechanical.  To  a  late  period  of  her  life 
she  continued  to  be  strongly,  sometimes  painfully, 
excited  by  her  own  acting  ;  the  part  of  Constance 
always  affected  her  powerfully — she  invariably  left 
the  stage,  her  face  streaming  with  tears ;  and  after 
playing  Lady  Macbeth,  she  could  not  sleep :  even 


*  She  afterwards  played  Lady  Bandolph  for  Mr.  Charles  Eem- 
ble's  benefit,  and  performed  Lady  Macbeth  at  the  request  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  hi  1816.  This  was  her  final  appearance.  She 
Was  then  sixty-one,  and  her  powers  unabated.  I  recollect  a 
characteristic  passage  in  one  of  her  letters  relating  to  this  cir- 
cumstance :  she  says,  "  The  princess  honored  me  with  several 
gracioiis  (not  graceful)  nods;  but  the  newspapers  gave  me  credit 
for  much  more  sensibility  than  I  eithex  fe\^  qt  QSa^^-^^^  vo^Hic^^ 
ooeaakm.  I  waa  by  no  means  so  muc\i  otjerujKdmedXsrs  \v^ 
Wgbi>eB0'B  kiodnesB,  aa  they  were  pVeue^  Xa  T«^;tw«o^ 
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after  reading  the  play  of  Macbeth  a  feyerish,  wake> 
ful  night  was  generally  the  conseqaence.  ' 

I  am  not  old  enouo^h  to  remember  Mrs.  SiddoDfl 
in  her  best  days  ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  recol- 
lections, I  should  say  that,  to  hear  her  read  one  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  was  a  higher,  a  more  complete 
gratification,  and  a  more  astonishing  display  of  her 
powers,  than  her  performance  of  any  singly  chai^ 
acter.  On  the  stage  she  was  the  perfect  actress ; 
when  she  was  reading  Shakspeare,  her  profound 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  deep  in- 
sight into  his  most  hidden  beauties,  made  her  almost 
a  poetess,  or  at  least,  like  a  priestess,  full  of  the 
god  of  her  idolatry.  Her  whole  soul  looked  out 
from  her  regal  brow  and  effulgent  eyes ;  and  then 
her  countenance ! — the  inconceivable  flexibility 
and  musical  intonations  of  her  voice  !  there  was  no 
got-up  illusion  here  :  no  scenes — no  trickery  of  the 
stage  ;  there  needed  no  sceptred  pall — no  sweeping 
train,  nor  any  of  the  gorgeous  accompaniments  of 
tragedy  : — She  was  Tragedy  !  When  in  reading 
Macbeth  she  said,  "  give  me  the  daggers ! "  they 
gleamed  before  our  eyes.  The  witch  scenes  in  the 
same  play  she  rendered  awfully  terrific  by  the 
magic  of  looks  and  tones ;  she  invested  the  weird 
sisters  with  all  their  own  infernal  fascinations ;  they 
were  the  serious,  poetical,  tra^cal  personages  which 
the  poet  intended  them  to  be,  and  the  wild  gro- 
tesque horror  of  their  enchantments  made  the 
blood  curdle.  W\\en,  \t\  ll^\tv«  ^oVxv.^si  vwaa  ta 
the  passage  begmmu« — 
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*'  If  the  midnight  btjll^ 
Did  with  his  Iron  tongue  and  briucen  note^*  &c» 


to 


remember  I  folt  overj  drop  of  blood  pauae^  ani 
then  niJi  baek^vanJa  throuj;h  my  veins  with  an 
erpowering  awe  and  horror-  Ko  aeeme  repre^ 
ntation  I  ever  witnessed  produced  the  hundrtjdth 
part,  of  the  efft^et  of  her  reading  HamluL  lliis 
tragedy  was  the  triumph  of  her  art.  Handet  and 
his  mother,  Poloiiiiis,  OphehaT  were  all  there  before 
ug.  Tho^e  who  «ve-r  beard  her  gi\a  Opheha*s  repl; 
to  Hamletj 


I 


^«ii( 


Hamlet.    1  loved  you  not. 
OphtUiL    I  wiia  the  more  deceived  I 

[d  the  lines- 
Arid  I.,  of  ladka  most  dqiect  and  vvretdiedf 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  hb  music  vows^  &c* 


i 


will  never  forget  their  exquisite  pathos.  What  9 
revelation  of  love  and  woe  wa*  there  ! — the  veiy 
heart  seemed  to  bi'v.'ak  upon  the  utterance, 

Lear  waa  another  of  her  grandest  eftbrtar;  bi 
her  rare  talent  was  not  confined  to  tragedy ;  noi 
could  exceed ,  her  in  the  power  to  eonceive 
render  witty  and  humoraas  eharac^ten     I  thougl 

had  never  understood  or  felt  the  eomie  foree  of 

leh    parts    as  Pol  on  ins,    Lu<^io,    G  rati  an  o^    and 

Shakspeai^i^^a  clowna,  till  1  heard  tlte  dialogue  from 

ior  lipa :  and  to  hear  her  read  the  Merchant  of 

ejiiee  and  A®  Tou  Like  It^  ^^fas  WvC^^  ^V^'s&'^h^' 
tan  to  hear  her  rcaA  ^w*Vi*i^*  ■ 


bu^i 
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The  following  short  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs 
Joanna  Baillie,  dated  about  a  year  before  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Siddons  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
read  with  a  double  interest,  for  h&r  sake  who 
penned  it,  not  less  than  hers  who  is  the  subject 
of  it. 

^^The  most  agreeable  thing  I  have  to  begin 
with,  is  a  visit  we  paid  last  week  to  Mrs.  Siddooa. 
We  had  met  her  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Bogers's  a  few 
days  before,  and  she  kindly  asked  us,  our  host 
and  his  sister,  the  Thursday  following ;  an  invita- 
tion which  we  gladly  accepted,  though  we  ex- 
pected to  see  much  decay  in  her  powers  of  ex- 
pression, and  consequently  to  have  our  pleasure 
mingled  with  pain.  Judge  then  of  our  delight 
when  we  heard  her  read  the  best  scenes  of  Hamlet, 
with  expression  of  countenance,  voice,  and  action, 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  her  best  days !  She 
was  before  us  as  an  unconquerable  creature,  over 
whose  astonishing  gifts  of  nature  time  had  no 
power.*  She  complained  of  her  voice,  which  she 
said  was  not  obedient  to  her  will ;  but  it  appeared 
to  my  ear  to  be  peculiarly  true  to  nature,  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  had  lost  that  deep  solenmity  of 
tone  which  she,  perhaps,  had  considered  as  an  ex- 
cellence. I  thought  I  could  trace  in  .the  pity  and 
tenderness,  mixed  with  her  awe  of  the  ghost,  the 


*  "  For  time  hatti  AaVOi  \\\a  bsavai  ao  ^gwvtlY  ou  her 
As  he  too  had  Yjeen  ti^ed.^' 
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ttural  feeling*!  of  one  who  had  loat  dear  friem 
j^B^peeted  to  go  to  them  soon  j  and  her  reading 
mi  &ceneT  (tlie  noblest  which  drdmatic  art  ever 
achieved^)  went  to  mj  hcart^  as  it  had  never  done 
before.     At  the  end,  Mr,  Rogers  verj  justly  said, 
*  Oh,  tliat  WG  could  have  assembled  a  company  of 
young  people  to  witness  this,  that  they  might  have 
conveyed  the  memory  of  it  down  to  another  gener- 
ation I '     In  short,  we  left:  her  Ml  of  ad  mi  rati  on, 
well  as  of  gratitude^  that  she  had  made  such 
ertion  to  gratify  bo  small  an  audienee ;  for,  ex- 
clusive of  her  own  family^  we  were  but  live.*' 
She  continued  to  exercise  h»?r  powi-r  of  reading 
I       and  recitinji  long  after  the  date  of  thli;  hotter,  even 
^1^  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  although  her, 
^H|^alth  had  long  been  in  a  declining  i^tjitQ^*     Sb 
^^Red  at  length  on  the  8th  of  June,  IHSl,  after  i 
few  hours  of  acute  suflTerlng*    She  had  lived  nearl 
venty-aix  ycars^  of  which  forty-aix  were  spent  in 
le  constant  presence  and  serviet;  of  the  public 
She  was  an  honor  to  her  protession,  which 
lore  honored  and  honorable  in  her  person  am 
ly  than  it  evur  was  before,  or  will  be  hen^after, 
the   stage  becomes  something  very  diir*.'ren1 
im  what  it  now  is. 

And,  since  it  has  pleased  eorae  writers  (wh 
^^apparently  knew  as  little  of  her  r«al  situation  as  oi 
^Hfer  ri^al  charaeter)  to  lament  over  the  misforUiHC 
^^Sf  tlua  celebrated  woman,  in  having  survived 
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her  children,  &c.  &c.,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add 
that,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  was  seated 
in  a  room  in  her  own  house,  when  about  thirty 
of  her  young  relatives,  children,  grandchildren, 
nephews  and  nieces,  were  assembled,  and  looked 
on  while  they  were  dancing,  with  great  and  evi- 
dent pleasure :  and  that  her  surviving  daugfater, 
Cecilia  Siddons,*  who  had  been,  for  many  yean, 
the  inseparable  friend  and  companion  of  her 
mother,  attended  upon  her  with  truly  filial  devo- 
tion and  reverence  to  the  last  moment  of  existence. 
Her  admirers  may,  therefore,  console  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  in  ^'  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,"  as  well  as  affluence  and  fame,  she  had 
"  all  that  should  accompany  old  age."  She  died 
full  of  years  and  honors ;  having  enjoyed,  in  her 
long  life,  as  much  glory  and  prosperity  as  any  mor- 
tal could  expect :  having  imparted  more  intense 
and  general  pleasure  than  ever  mortal  did;  and 
having  paid  the  tribute  of  mortality  in  such  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  as  wait  on  the  widowed  wife  and 
the  bereaved  mother.  If  with  such  rare  natural 
gifts  were  blended  some  human  infirmities  ; — if  the 
cultivation  of  the  imaginative  far  above  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  hazarded  her  individual  happi- 
ness ; — if  in  the  course  of  a  professional  career  of 
unexampled  continuance  and  splendor,  the  love 
of  praise  ever  degenerated  into  the  appetite  for 
applause; — if  the  worshipped  actress  languished 
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cmt  of  h^r  atmospliere  of  inceBsts^s  tWs  to  be 
made  matter  of  wonder  or  of  ill-natured  comment  ? 
Did  ever  any  human  being  escape  more  inta^^te  in 
erson  and  mind  from  t^e  fiory  furnace  of  popular 
Imi ration  ?     Let  ua  remember  the  iseTenty  of  the 
Ordeal  to  which  she  was  exposed  ]  the  bard  lot  of 
those  wlio  pass  their  lives  in  the  full-noon  glare  of 
public  observation,  where  every  apeck  is  noted  1 
^Vhat  a  difference  too^  between  the  aspiration  after 
nmort.ality  and    the   pursuit  of  celebrity  !^Th6 
ftoise  of  distant  and  future  fame  is  like  the  sou  ad 
of  the  far-off  ms.,  and  the  mingled  roll  of  Ita  muld 
fldinous  waves,  whit^IiT  a^  it  swells  on  the  ear^  ele 
pates  the  lyoul  with  a  sublime  emotion  ]  but  presenfj 
and  loud  applause,  flung  continually  m  one's  facej  j 
I  like  the  noisy  dash  of  the  aurf  upon  the  roek,- 
nd  it  requires  the  firmne^  of  the  rock  to  bear  it  1 
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IN  JULIET. 

INTRODUCTION    AND     NOTES     TO    MR.    JOHN     HATTER^S 
SKETCHES    OF    FANNY    KBMBLB,  IN    THE    CHARAOTBB 

OF  JULIET.* 

"  Non  place  a  lei  che  innumerabil  tnrba 

Yiva  in  atto  di  ftior,  morta  di  dentro, 

Le  applauda  a  caso,  e  mano  a  man  perouota; 

Ne  si  raUegra  se  le  rozzi  voci 

Volgano  a  lei  quelle  infiniti  lodi 

Ma  la  possanza  del  divino  ingegno, 

Vita  di  dentro." 

It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  author  of 
these  sketches,  and  something  worse  than  injustice 
to  her  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  should  more  be 
expected  than  the  pencil  could  possibly  convey, 
and  more  required  than  the  artist  ever  intended  to 
execute.  Their  merit  consists  in  their  fidelity,  as 
far  as  they  go  ;  their  interest  in  conveying  a  lively 
and  distinct  idea  of  some  immediate  and  transient 

*  These  sketches,  once  intended  for  publication,  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  liOrd  YxatvcVs  "E®etU>w.  Taa  Vatcoduction  and 
notes  were  written  in  MatcYi,  \^aKi— «cift  cou^Va^Qxi  Vo.  >&krV 
18S4. 
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eff'ects  of  grace  and  expression.  They  do  not 
assume  to  be  portraits  of  Miss  Kemble ;  they  are 
merely  a  series  of  rapid  outlines,  caught  from  her 
action,  and  exhibiting,  at  the  first  glance,  just  so 
much  of  the  individual  and  peculiar  character  she 
has  thixjwn  into  her  impersonation  of  Juliet,  as  at 
once  to  be  recognized  by  those  who  have  seen  her. 
To  them  alone  these  isolated  passages — linked  to- 
gether in  the  imagination  by  all  the  intervening 
graces  of  attitude  and  sentiment,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  countenance  where  the  kindled  soul  looks 
out  through  every  feature,  and  of  a  voice  whose 
tones  tremble  into  one's  very  heart — will  give  some 
faint  reflection  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  piece  of  acting, — or  rather  of 
nature,  for  here  "  each  seems  either."  It  will  be 
allowed,  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of 
painting,  that  the  merely  imitative  arts  can  do  but 
feeble  justice  to  the  powers  of  a  fine  actress ;  for 
what  graphic  skill  can  fix  the  evanescent  shades 
of  feeling  as  they  melt  one  into  another  ? — 

"  What  fine  chisel  could  ever  yet  cut  breath?  '* 

— ^and  yet  even  those  who  have  not  witnessed  and 
may  never  witness  Miss  Kemble's  performance,  to 
whom  her  name  alone  can  be  borne  through  long 
intervals  of  space  and  time,  will  not  regard  these 
little  sketches  without  curiosity  and  interest.  If 
any  one  had  thought  of  transferring  to  paper  a 
connected  series  of  some  of  t\i^  ^TR^-^<3asfifia5x^K^% 
gestures  of  Mrs,  Siddons  m  one  o^Vcr  ^«i^\W2^^' 


4ta 


"  tmrtexi^  m  rtrttEti 


caught  (flyiug)  myiiie  of  iht-  iuiuij  table  graces  of 
lovemifiit  ii,nd  attitufle,  and  sparkling  eff©eU  d' 
mat! tier,  with  whicib  Mrji,   Charleii  KettiHe  oncB 
nehantLHl    llie    worM,    with   what   avidity   woa]<l 
,e}'  now  be  sought ! — they  would  bavi*  servai  m 
stufliea  tbr  tlieir  successons  in  art  to  the  end  of 
time* 

All   the   finy  aits,  poetry  excepted  t  possess 
limited  range  (^f  power.     Painting  and  acnlptu 
can  convey  nooe  of  the  graues  that  belong 
taoveDient  and  stwnd :   music  <}an  enggc 
sentiments  and  feelings,  but  it  cannot  e.^press  mc; 
deut,  or  situation,  or  ibrm,  or  colour^   Poetry  alon^ 
grasps  an   unlimited  sueptre,  rules  over  the  who! 
visible  and  intellectual   universe,  and   knows  ii^ 
boundi  but  tliose  of  humiin   genius.     And  it 
her©  that  tragic  actings  conaidered  in  its  perfei 
^stjon,  and  in  Its  i^elation  to  the  fine  arts,  h  allied  1 

letry^  or  rather  is  itself  livings  brt^athing  poetry! 
made  sensible  in  a  decree  to  the  hardest  and  dull 
est  minds,  seizing  on  the  dormant  sympathims 
our  nature,  an<l  dismiiising  us  again  to  the  cares  < 
this  ^*  workingKlay  ivorld,"  if  not  very  much  WM 
or  better,  or  happier,  at  least  enabled  to 
with  less  bitterness  the  mii£tur*i  of  our  good 
evLl  days. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  just  enthusiasm  which 
a  great  actor  or  actress  excites^  so  long  aa  thej^ 

,at  to  minister  to  out  delight  \ — in  the  midst 
tat  atmosphere  of  light  atvd  V\£ft  ^^^  ^Wd  aroua 
ihemf  it  is  a  coinmou  &uV>iect.  t^  Tfc^m\\\^<!^^v^ 

-^=^™=s.-a-     ^^^^ ■ 
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lory  aliouUl  U«  so  traasieiit ;  that  an  art  requiriti^ 
in  ita  perfuedt^n  such  a  raiie  t'ombiTialioii  of  mental 
and  external  qualities,  can  leave  behind  no  penriii* 
nent  monuraetit  of  its  own  cxeellenee,  but  muift  (I 
pend  on  the  other  fine  aFts  for  all  it  ean  claim  oj 
immortality :   that  Ganriek,  for  instaiice,   baa   h 
irtiG  a  iiaioc^DO  more — his  fame  tliL*.  «3cho  of'  ait 
fao  !  that  Mr^*  Siddons  herself  has  bequeathed  to 
(tarity  only  a  pictureil  semblance ;— that  when 
voice  of  Pasta  is  beard  no  longer  upon  eartli, 
the  utmcist  pomp  of  words  can  only  attest  hi 
povvera  !     The   painter  and  the  poet,  strugglin, 
throoj|rh  oh  comity  to  the  Leighis  of  fame,  and  eou- 
ming  a  liiti  in  the  pursuit  of  (perhaps)  posthi 
lous  celebrity,  may  say  to  the  aublime  actress,- 
*'  Thou  in   thy  gentiratioa  bast  had  thy  meed  ;   i 
have  waited  patiently  for  ours :   thou  art  vaiiishei 
like  a  io*$t  ^tar  from  the  firtnauient,  into  the   -  ui 
t'omfortablt!  night  of  nothing*;   we  hare  left  th( 
^      light  of  OLir  aools  Ixihiod  ua,  and  survive  to  '  blci 
^^fai|^  and  eternal  praise  ! ' "    And   why  should  ic 
^^»^^  he  iro  'i     Were  it  otherwi^,  the  even- handed 
^^nstributiotj  of  thi^  be:it  gifts  of  Hcayen  anion  [2[ 
H^ored  mortals  might   with  reason   be  impugn ei 

Shall  the  young  spirit  **  dampt  by  the  necessity 
^^bllviou  "  disdain  what  is  attaJnable  because  it  eaci 
^^HOt  gra^p  all  ?  Conceive  for  a  moment  the  situa^ 
^^■on  of  a  woman,  in  the  prime  and  bloom  of  exist 
^^piee,  with  all  ht^r  youthful  enthu^jiaamt  her  ubwoi 
feeUogs  fr«*ah  about  her,  prmleg^tl  Ui  *X&^ 

^^M  .^Ijf'rt.    ^n^v'*-   i'mf    of    the   boUTl^?^    *>^    ^^^ 
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^B^lthoat  overstepping  the  mcxi^ty  of  her  fetuinlj 
^Kftture,  pt^miitted  to  rast  off  tbr  a  wliik,  iiti: 
^ll^roved  aud  unrestraiii^^ili  the  t^'onveiidonal  Umii' 
mels  of  form  and  maiiuer;  aod  eaUi^d  upon  to 
^_yeaUze  in  her  own  presence  and  pei'son  the  divio- 
^kfft  dreams  of  poetr)'  &nd  ronmnee ;  lo  send  forth 
^■d  a  wofd^ — a  glance, — ^the  electric  flaah  which  b 
^ielt  thmugli  a  thoiij^and  boaonis  at  tmtoj  tiE  every 
feeart  beats  die  same  measure  with  her  own  I  Is 
theri?  nothing  in  all  this  to  eonDttTvail  the  «i angers, 
evils^  and  tlie  viciasitudf^  attundant  on  tl 
plendid  and  pnUlie  ejcereJio?  of  talent  ?  It  ma] 
My  Ijtieoinef  in  timL%  a  thing  of  babitude; 
'  may  be  degraded  into  a  nii^iit)  htmntt  tie  VamtH 
pra/jre— a  qee^^sa^ry,  yi^^   palKij;r  i^v*rititm<.*nt :    I 

its  outlet  it  IS  surety  a  triuuipb  i\w  bejoiirl  ilie 
uere  ititoxu^ation  of  pet-^jonal  vauiiy ;  and  ta  ibe 
^liry  last,  it  must  be  deemed  a  magmficent  aad 
""enviable  power. 

It  wiui  (Irfficnlt  to  select  for  graphic  deUneati< 

any  particular  points  from  Misa  Keinble*B  repi 

Bentatiuri   of  Juliet,      These   drawings    may 

^Hperhaps,  justify  the  enthusiasm  ^he  excited  :  but 

^^pu^bt  to  add  to  their  value  rather  than  detrj 

^Hhitn  it^  that  tbe  causes  of  their  imperfeetiort  coi 

^*pryht*nd  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  presei 

and  future  celebrity  ot  tlila  young  actress  may  be 

^ki  to  rt^ft.     In  the  first  place,  the  power  by  which 

:  t^eized  at  once  on  public  adxnirntion  and  sym* 

h}\  wa^  not  derived  ftom  ^vl^  ^V\w^  ^.-si^Tual 

tttjl  ^bundtni  in  the  aTpX^ix^ciT  o^t  W^t  Vtt^^ 
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pretensions,  though  in  them  there  was  much  to 
fascinate :  nor  in  the  departed  or  fading  glories  of 
her  race :  nor  in  the  remembrance  of  her  mother 
—once  the  young  Euphrosyne  of  our  stage :  nor 
in  the  name  and  high  talent  of  her  father,  with 
whom,  it  was  once  feared  the  poetical  and  classical  ' 
school  of  acting  was  destined  to  perish  from  the 
scene :  nor  in  any  mere  personal  advantages,  for 
in  these  she  has  been  excelled, — 

"  Though  on  her  eyelids  many  graces  sit 
Under  the  shadow  of  those  even  brows:'* 

nor  in  her  extreme  youth,  and  delicacy  of  figure, 
which  tell  so  beautifully  in  the  character  of  Juliet: 
nor  in  the  acclaim  of  public  favor — 

"  To  have  all  eyes 
Dazzled  with  admiration,  and  all  tongues 
Shouting  loud  praises;  to  rob  every  heart 
Of  love— 
This  glory  round  about  her  hath  thrown  beams." 

But  such  glory  has  circled  other  brows  ere  now, 
and  left  them  again  "  shorn  of  their  beams."  No  I 
her  success  was  founded  on  a  power  superior  to 
all  these — ^in  the  power  of  genius  superadded  to 
that  moral  interest  which  claimed  irresistibly  the 
best  sympathies  of  her  audience.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  and  feelings  which  brought  Miss 
Kemble  before  the  public,  contrary  (as  it  is  under- 
stood^ to  all  the  previous  msYiea  «a^  \\i\fcT>5C\o\iA  k:R. 
ber  parents,  were  sucli  as  'would'Vxa^^  yaa5o5«ft? 
81 
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decided  talent, — ^honorable  to  herself  and  to  her 
family.  The  feeling  entertained  towards  her  on 
this  score  was  really  delightful ;  it  was  a  spedes  of 
homage,  which,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  was 
*^  twice  blessed ;  *'  blessing  those  who  gaye  and  her 
who  received.  It  produced  a  feeling  between  her- 
self and  the  public,  which  mere  admiration  on  the 
one  hand,  and  gratified  vanity  on  the  other,  could 
not  have  excited.  She  strongly  felt  thb,  and  no 
change,  no  reverse,  diminished  her  feeling  of  the 
kindness  with  which  she  had  once  been  received ; 
but  her  own  fervid  genius  and  sensibility  did  as 
much  for  her.  She  was  herself  a  poetera;  her 
mind  claimed  a  natural  affinity  with  all  that  is 
feeling,  passionate,  and  imaginative ;  not  her  vcHce 
only,  but  her  soul  and  ear  were  attuned  to  the 
harmony  of  verse ;  and  hence  she  gave  forth  the 
poetry  of  such  parts  as  Juliet  and  Portia  with  an 
intense  and  familiar  power,  as  though  every  line 
and  sentiment  in  Shakspeare  had  been  early  trans- 
planted into  her  heart, — ^had  long  been  brooded 
over  in  silence,— watered  with  her  tears, — to  burst 
forth  at  last,  like  the  spontaneous  and  native 
growth  of  her  own  soul.  An  excellent  critic  of  our 
own  day  has  said,  that  '^  poetical  enthusiasm  is  the 
rarest  faculty  among  players : "  if  so,  it  cannot  be 
too  higlily  valued.  Fanny  Kemble  possessed  this 
rare  faculty ;  and  in  it,  a  power  that  cannot  be 
taught,  or  analyzed,  or  feigned,  or  put  on  and  off 
with  her  tragic  drapexy  •,— \t  ^v^rvaded  all  she  was 
called  upon  to  do.   It  ^aa  this  \?\i\vi\i  m  ^V^  ^^^vi^sav 
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Dauglitor  maiie  Ler  look  and  stop  bo  Uke  &  young 

Muse  J  which  enabled  lier^  by  a  siugle  glatioe — a 

tone — a  gesture  —to  elevate  the  cliarautor  far  above 

Uie  langua^^e — and  exalt  the  most  common-place. 

declamation  into  power  and  pa^ioD.     The  indis-' 

putable  faet^  that  she  appeared  an  the  stage  without 

ty  previous  study  or  tuition,  ought  in  justice  to 

to  be  generally  knowu ;  k  is  mc^t  certain  that 

e  was   not   nineteen  when  she  made  her  first 

appearance^  and  that  six  weeks  bufbre  her  debut 

re  was  no  nuire  thought  of  her  becoming  an 

tress^  than  o£  her  beeoimng  an  empress.    The 

assertion  must   appear   superfluous  to   those  who 

iYQ  seen  her ;  for  what  teaching,  or  what  ariifit^iaJl 

is^  could  endue  her  with  the  advantages  jui 

[ejiiTnbed  ?^^  unless  Philo^ophi/  could  make  a  Ju> 

liet  I "  or  wlvat  power  of  pencil,  though  it  were 

dipped  iu  the  rainbow  and  tempered  iu  the  sun* 

leauis^  could  convey  this  bright  inU^lligen<;eT  o\ 

the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  hailed  by 

ler  auUietice  ?     There  is  a  second  difficulty  which 

the  artist  has  hail  to  contend  with,  not  loss  honor*' 

ble  to  the  actress ;  the  charm  of  her  impersonation 

Iiof  Juliet  consisted  not  bo  much  in  any  particular 
BointSf  as  in  the  general  coneejition  of  the  whole 
part,  and  in  the  sustained  preservation  and  gradual 
■evelopment  of  the  individual  character,  from  the 
ftrst  scene  io  the  last.  Where  the  merit  licij  in  th< 
■eautiful  gradatiotis  of  feeling,  suttceeding  um 
liher  like  waves  of  the  sea,  tvll  l\i<i^Wi^  ^JC^-si^v 
fciilfe  mnl  iawm^  and  BWfe^^p^  BhW«^  g^^^^^^ 
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distinctions,  the  pencil  must  necessarily  be  at  fault ; 
for  as  Madame  de  Stael  says  truly,  ^HHnexprimahU 
est  prdcisement  ce  qu'un  grand  acteur  nous  faii 
connattre" 

The  first  drawing  is  taken  from  the  scene  in 
-  which  Juliet  first  appears.  The  actress  has  little 
to  do,  but  to  look  the  character ; — that  is,  to  convey 
the  impression  of  a  gentle,  graceful  ^rl,  whose 
passions  and  energies  lie  folded  up  within  her,  like 
gathered  lightning  in  the  summer  cloud;  all  her 
affections  "  soft  as  dews  on  roses,"  which  must  ere 
long  turn  to  the  fire-shower,  and  blast  her  to  the 
earth.  The  moment  chosen  is  immediately  after 
Juliefs  expostulation  to  her  garrulous  old  nurse — 
"  I  pr*ythee,  peace ! " 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  sketches  are  all 
from  the  masquerade  scene.  The  manner  in  which 
Juliet  receives  the  parting  salutations  of  the  guests 
has  been  justly  admired ; — nothing  is  denied  to 
genius  and  taste,  aided  by  natural  grace,  else  it 
might  have  been  thought  impossible  to  throw  so 
much  meaning  and  sentiment  into  so  common  an 
action.  The  first  curtsy  is  to  Benvolio.  The 
second,  to  Mercutio,  is  distinctly  marked,  as  though 
in  him  she  recognized  the  chosen  friend  of  Romeo. 
In  the  third,  to  Romeo  himself,  the  bashful  sinking 
of  the  whole  figure,  the  conscious  drooping  of  the 
eyelids,  and  the  hurried,  yet  graceful  recovery  of 
hereelf  as  she  exclaims — 
"  Who's  lie  thatfo\\o^vat^let^V\v^^.N^W3^<i\vcA.^'KE^^'^•l 
Go  ask  his  namcl'"' 
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which  is  the  subject  of  the  third  sketch ;  and  lastly, 
the  tone  in  which  she  gave  the  succeeding  lines— 

"  If  he  bo  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed !  '* 

which  seems,  in  its  deep  quiet  pathos,  to  anticipate 
"some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars," — 
form  one  unbroken  series  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
heartfelt  touches  of  nature.  The  fourth  sketches 
from  the  conclusion^  of  the  same  scene,  where 
Juliet,  with  reluctant  steps  and  many  a  lingering 
look  back  on  the  portal  through  which  her  lover 
has  departed,  follows  her  nurse  out  of  the  banquet- 
room. 

The  two.  next  drawings  are  from  the  balcony 
scene,  which  has  usually  been  considered  the  crite- 
rion of  the  talent  of  an  actress  in  this  part.  The 
first  represents  the  action  which  accompanied  the 
line — 

**  By  whose  direction  found' st  thou  out  this  place?" 

The  second  is  the  first  "  Good  night ! " 

"  Sweet,  good  night! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet." 

Fanny  Kemble's  conception   of  character  ^snsI 
aentiment  in  this  scene  -waa  pec\]X\a?c\^  ^tv^  ^^^x'^ 
aer  own.    Juliet,  as  she  proi^^xV^  ^^Xin^*^  "^  ^^^ 
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impassioned  Italian  girl,  who  has  flang  her  heart, 
and  soul,  and  existence  upon  one  cast 

**  She  was  not  made 
Thro'  years  or  moons  the  hiner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 
By  age  in  earth." 

In  this  view,  the  pretty  coyness,  the  playM  coquet' 
i  terie,  which  has  sometimes  been  thrown  into  the 
balcony  scene,  by  way  of  making  an  effect,  is  out 
of  place,  and  false  to  the  poetry  and  feeling  of  the 
part;  but  in  Fanny  Eemble's  delineation,  the 
earnest,  yet  bashful  tenderness;  the  timid,  yet 
growing  confidence ;  the  gradual  swelling  of  emo- 
tion from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  up  to  that  fine 
burst  of  enthusiastic  passion — 

"  Swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 
That  art  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  rU  believe  thee ! " 

were  all  as  true  to  the  situation  and  sentiment, 
as  they  were  beautifully  and  delicately  conveyed. 
The  whole  of  the  speech,  "  Thou  know'st  the  mask 
of  night  is  on  my  face,"  was  in  truth  "  like  softest 
music  to  attending  ears,"  from  the  exquisite  and 
various  modulation  of  voice  with  which  it  was 
uttered.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
entirely  original  pom\s  \tv  \Xvft  ^\vole  scene,  was 

the  accent  and  gesture  V\\)s\  yjVviXi  ^^  %^n^  ^v^ 

lines — 
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"  Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take— all  myself! " 

The  grace  and  abandon  in  the  manner,  and  the 
softness  of  accent,  which  imparted  a  new  and 
charming  effect  to  this  passage,  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words ;  and  it  was  so  delicately  touched,  and  so 
transitory, — so  dependent,  like  a  beautiful  chord  in 
music,  on  that  which  prepared  and  followed  it,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  seize  and  fix  it  in  a 
drawing. 

From  the  first  scene  with  the  nurse,  two  draw- 
ings have  been  made.  The  idea  of  Juliet  discov- 
ered as  the  curtain  rises,  gazing  from  the  window, 
and  watching  for  the  return  of  her  confidante,  is 
perfectly  new.  The  attitude  (or  more  properly, 
one  of  her  attitudes,  for  they  are  various  as  they 
are  graceful  and  appropriate,)  is  given  in  the 
seventh  sketch,  and  the  artist  has  conveyed  it  >vith 
peculiar  grace  and  truth.  The  action  chosen  for 
the  eighth  drawing  occurs  immediately  after  Juliet  s 
little  moment  of  petulance,  (so  justly  provoked,) 
and  before  she  utters  in  a  caressing  tone,  "  Come, 
what  says  Romeo  ? "  The  first  speech  in  this 
scene, 

"  0,  she  is  lame !  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion' d  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  tb«  "w\iv^-ayj\^  C\3c^\^^>»j^V 

—and  the  soliloquy  in  tlie  aecoxv^  ^fc^'c^^  cR.'^^''  "" 
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act,  "  Gallop  apace,  ye  fiery-footed  steeds  I "  in 
which  there  is  no  particular  point  of  dramatic 
effect  to  be  made,  are  instances  of  that  innate  sense 
of  poetical  harmony,  which  enabled  her  to  impart 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  merely  by  her  feeling, 
graceful,  animated  delivery  dP  these  beaatifiil  lines. 
The  most  musical  intonation  of  ydce,  the  happiest 
emphasis,  and  the  utmost  refinement,  as  well  as  the 
most  expressiye  grace  €i  action,  were  here  com" 
bined  to  carry  passion  and  poetry  at  once  and 
vividly  to  the  heart:  but  this  perfect  triumph  of 
illusion  is  more  than  painting  could  convey. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  sketches  are  from  the  second 
scene  with  the  nurse,  called  in  theatrical  phrase 
*'  the  Banishment  Scene."  One  of  the  grandest 
and  most  impressive  passages  in  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  Juliet's  reply  to  her  nurse. 

"  Nurse.  Shame  come  to  Eomeo ! 

Juliet  BlisterM  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish !  he  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamM  to  sit; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honor  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth." 

The  loftiness  of  look  and  gesture  with  which  she 
pronounced  the  last  line,  cannot  be  forgotten :  but 
the  effect  consisted  so  much  in  the  action  of  the 
arm,  as  she  stepped  across  the  stage,  and  in  the 
kindling  eye  and  brow,  rather  than  in  the  attitude 
only,  that  it  could  nol  wo\\\>fc  Qioras^^^^vcL  ^draw- 
ing.    The  first  pomi  aeVe^iX^^i  \^  ^oov^'ji^^i^fi^., 
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"  O  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break  at 
once ! "  in  which  the  gesture  is  full  of  expressive 
and  pathetic  grace.  The  tenth  drawing  represents 
the  action  which  accompanied  her  exclamation, 
"  Tybalt  is  dead — and  Romeo — banished  I "  The 
tone  of  piercing  anguish  in  which  she  pronounced 
the  last  word,  banished,  and  then  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  nurse,  in  all  the  helplessness  of 
utter  desolation,  formed  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  her  performance. 

The  scene  in  which  the  lovers  part,  called  the 
Garden  Scene,  follows;  and  the  passage  selected 


"  Art  thou  gone  so,  my  love,  my  lord,  my  friend  ? 
1  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i*  the  hour  I  '* 

The  subdued  and  tremulous  intonation  with  which 
all  the  speeches  in  this  scene  were  given,  as  though 
the  voice  were  broken  and  exhausted  with  exces- 
sive weeping ;  and  the  manner  iii  which  she  still, 
'  though  half  insensible  in  her  nurse's  arms,  signed 
a  last  farewell  to  her  husband,  were  among  the 
most  delicate  and  original  beauties  of  the  charac- 
ter. 

The  two  next  drawings  are  from  the  fifth  scene 
of  the  third  act.  The  latter  part  of  this  scene  con- 
tained many  new  and  beautiful  touches  of  feeling 
which  originated  with  Miss  Kemble  herself.  It  is 
here  that  the  real  character  of  Juliet  is  first  devel- 
oped;— it  18  here  that,  abandoxv^Oi  Vj  ^^  -«^^<^ 
world,  and  left  to  struggle  a\oiift  v«\\K  V^^  ^^^ss?^» 
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destiny,  tlie  high-souled  and  devoted  woman  takte 
place  of  the  tender,  trembling  girl.  The  confiding, 
helpless  anguish  with  which  she  at  first  throws  her- 
self upon  her  nurse — ("  Some  comfort,  nurse  I ") 
— the  gradual  relaxing  of  her  embrace,  as  the  old 
woman  counsels  her  to  forget  Bomeo  and  marry 
Paris — the  tone  in  which  she  utters  the  question — 

"  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart? 
JSurte,    From  my  soul  too, 
Or  else  beshrew  them  both!'* 

And  then  the  gathering  up  of  herself  with  all  the 
majesty  of  offended  virtue,  as  she  pronounces  that 
grand  "  Amen ! " — the  effect  of  which  was  felt  in 

every  bosom ^these  were  revelations  a£  beauty 

and  feeling  which  we  owed  to  Fanny  Kemble  alone. 
They  were  points  which  had  never  before  been  felt 
or  conveyed  in  the  same  manner.  The  shrinking 
up  wholly  into  herself,  and  the  concentrated  scorn 
with  which  she  uttered  the  lines — 

"Go,  counsellor! 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain !" 

are  very  spiritedly  given  in  the  fourteenth  draw 

From  the  scene  with  the  friar,  in  the  fourth  act, 
the  action  selected  is  where  she  grasps  her  poniard 
with  the  resolution  of  despair — 

"  Give  me  some  preseivX.  GO\xw^ft\\  ox, behold, 
*Twixt  my  extremes  and  m^i  \ia\&  XAwA^  >kc:\1^ 
Shall  play  the  umpirel" 
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One  of  the  most  original  effects  of  feeling  and 
genius  in  the  whole  play  occurred  in  the  course  of 
this  scene ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  found 
susceptible  of  graphic  delineation.  It  was  the  pe- 
culiar manner  with  which  she  uttered  the  words — 

**  Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now  ? 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass?  " 

The  question  in  itself  is  nothing ;  but  what  a  vol- 
ume of  misery  and  dread  suspense  was  in  that  look 
with  which  she  turned  from  Paris  to  the  friar,  and 
the  tone  in  which  she  uttered  those  simple  words  I 
This  was  beyond  the  pencil's  art  to  convey,  and 
could  but  be  felt  and  remembered.  The  next 
drawing  is  therefore  from  the  scene  in  which  she 
drinks  the  sleeping  potion.  The  idea  of  speaking 
the  first  part  of  the  soliloquy  seated,  and  with  the 
calmness  of  one  settled  and  bent  up  "  to  act  a  dis- 
mal scene  alone,"  until  her  fixed  meditation  on  the 
fearful  issue,  and  the  horrible  images  crowding  on 
lier  mind,  work  her  up  to  gradual  frenzy,  was  new, 
and  originated  with  Miss  Eemble.  The  attitude 
expressed  in  the  drawing — "  O  look,  methinks  I 
see  my  cousin's  ghost," — was  always  hailed  with  an 
excess  of  enthusiasm  of  which  I  thought  many 
parts  of  her  performance  far  more  deserving. 

The  eighteenth  sketch  is  from  the  sleeping  scene ; 
and  the  last  two  drawings  are  from  the  tomb  scene. 
The  merits  of  this  last  scene  were  cVi\vi^^  xJassa^  c>V 
atdtadsj  lookf  and  manner*,  an^  tVe  ^\vc\<i  x<^^^^ 
ODce  so  graceful  and  beautifuV,  aa  ^eW  ^  \»^:'c^s^^ 
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impressive,  that  they  afforded  some  relief  from  thf 
horrors  of  the  situation,  and  the  ravings  of  Komeo. 
The  alteration  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  last  act,  is 
certainly  founded  on  the  historical  tale  of  the  Giu- 
lietta :  but  though  the  circumstances  are  borrowed, 
yet  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  related  by  the  an- 
cient novelist,  has  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  those  who  manufactured  this  additional 
/  scene  of  superfluous  horror.*  In  Juliet's  deatli^ 
Miss  Kemble  seized  an  original  idea,  and  worked 
it  up  with  the  most  powerful  and  beautiful  effect ; 
but  this  effect  consisted  not  so  much  in  one  atti- 
tude or  look,  as  in  a  progressive  series  of  action 
and  expression,  so  true — ^so  painfully  true,  that  as 
one  of  the  chief  beauties  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  whole  passed  from  the  fascinated  yet 
aching  sight — the  artist  has  relinquished  any  at- 
tempt to  fix  it  on  paper. 

*  *  * 

Fanny  Kemble  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
character  of  Juliet,  October  6th,  1829,  and  bid  a 
last  farewell  to  her  London  audience  in  May,  1832 : 
during  these  three  years  she  played  through  a  very 
diversified  range  of  parts,  both  in  tragedy  and  high 
comedy.f    Sustained  by  her  native  genius  and  good 

*  The  alteration  and  interpolations  are  bj'  Garrick,  of  whom  it 
was  said  and  believed,  that  '^  he  never  read  through  a  whole  play 
of  Shakspeare's  except  with  some  nefarious  dusign  of  cutting  aud 
xnan/,dinij  it." 

t  She  played  iu  London  t\v<i  IoWonnXw?,  ^^tV-s,  ^xs^R^i^^xs^lv-  :— 
Juliet,  Belvidera,  the  Gtecmn  I>a.u%\x^T,^T^.  ^nw\%>j  .  ^qt^-«w. 
I«abcJla,    Lady    Townly,  CaiiftV*,  m^u«.,  ^B^xiv^,  ^...^x^^.. 
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taste,  and  by  the  kJndlj  fcelmg  of  her  audience^ 
le  CO  aid  not  be  said  to  have  tailed  in  anj,  not  i' veil 
those  which  her  in  ex  pent  nee  and  extreme  youth 
ndered  premature,  to  say  the  least.     She  tievep — ■ 
tXi'ept  in  one  or  two  instances*— had  a  Yoiee  in  th< 
»el€K?tion  of  her  parts,  whieh,  I  think,  was  in  mm 
cases  eitceedlngly  injadicioua,  as  far  as  her  iudivl 
ual   powers   were   concerned.      I   know   that  shd' 
played  in   several  contrary  to  her  own  opinion, 
tafite,  and  judj^ment,  and  from  a  principle  of  duty, 
Tot  duif/  only,  but  a  feeling  of  dt^licacy,  natural  to 
generous  mind,  which  disdained  the  appcaranca 
of  preaumlnp;  on  her  real  power,  rendered  her  do- 
cilef  in  somt!  instanLtJSj  to  a  degrt>e  wbieh  I  regret- 
ted while  I  loved  her  for  it     She  had  a  perception 
Eome  of  the  traditional  absurdities  of  dres;s,  and 
Licnlous  technical  antiinallt^g  of  theatrical  aiTange- 
lent®,  which  she  liad  not  power  to  alter,  and  whinh 
have  seen  her  entlure  with  wondrous  good  tem- 
per.   Had  she  remained  on  the  stage,  her  fine  tante 

tola.  lAily  Tp-iusla,  Tiontiii  Bol,  {Id   Lord  FmtiHa  :^rt4)d'i 
ftiu^tlon  of  [Ti^mikiij  when  pUl^'ohI  bcfbre  t]w  qucon  At  Drtd^fr- 
Houiic,)  Queen  KatkiiriDc .  Cathiiiriiie  of  CIctl''^,  LouIbii  ot 
)fkifoSi  i^  Frftuc\»  I«,  Lady  Macbeth,  Julia,  Lti  tbi;  Huiictibiir:k. 
*  Tha  Doly  piLrt4)  li^hich,  to  my  kDOWkHL^ie^  tibie  chnse  for  bei 
If,  mate  PortJrt^  Caiwlolit,  ana  Julia  In  the  Huiictibaek.    Bhj 
I  iLocascil  «!f  hATlnf^  declined  playliin^  luett  de  Castro  la  MU 
1  i  traipstly,  auci  I  h^nrd  hor  t^\ml  thai  iMicuaillQn  Tuiar'l 
clipULuflj.    SUch  added — '*  Settlug  aside  mj  reapoct  for  Mils 
1 1   iievor,  on  prfncipk*^  hf^.ya  rcfusqdl  a  part.    It  U  mf 
s  to  do  Tcbak'fer  Is  deemed  (ul-f&tLt&^efj^^^  \a  ^*  -^ 
^  to  fio  OM  mtich  good  as  I  c?.tiv  Titit  t.u>  ^Mi"^^  ^  ^w^ 
i act  Scrabb,  I  vo^d  iwit  \\\  '^ 
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and  original  and  powerful  mind  would  have  carried 
the  public  with  her  in  some  things  which  she  con- 
templated :  for  instance,  she  had  an  idea  of  restor- 
ing King  Lear,  as  originally  written  by  Shakspeai'e, 
and  playing  the  real  Cordelia  to  her  father's  Lear. 
When  left  to  her  own  judgment,  she  ever  thought 
more  of  what  was  worthy  and  beautiful  in  itself, 
than  she  calculated  on  the  amount  of  vulgar  ap- 
plause it  might  attract,  or  the  sums  it  might  bring 
to  the  treasury.  Thus,  for  her  first  benefit  she 
played  Portia,  a  character  which  no  vain,  self-con- 
fident actress  would  have  selected  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, because,  as  the  play  is  now  performed,  the 
part  is  comparatively  short,  is  always  considered  of 
secondary  importance,  and  affords  but  few  effective 
points :  this  was  represented  to  her ;  but  she  per- 
sisted in  her  choice :  and  how  she  played  it  out  of 
her  own  heart  and  soul !  how  she  revelled  in  the 
poetry  of  the  part,  with  a  conscious  sense  and  en- 
joyment of  its  beauty,  which  was  conununicated  to 
her  audience  !  Self,  after  the  first  tremor,  was  for- 
gotten, and  vanity  lost  in  her  glowing  perception 
of  the  charm  of  the  character.  She  lamented  over 
every  beautiful  line  and  passage  which  had  been 
"  cut  out "  by  profane  hands.*     To  those  which  re- 

*  At  Dresden  and  at  Frankfort  I  saw  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
played  as  it  stands  in  Shakspeare,  with  all  the  stately  scenes 
between  Portia  and  her  suitors — the  whole  of  the  character  ol 
Jessica — the  lovely  moonlight  dialogue  between  Jessica  and  Lo- 
renzo, and  the  beautiful  speeches  given  to  Portia,  all  which,  by 

fiuflerancc  of  an  EngWsYi  audience,  ^.x^s  ^mv^Xfevi  oiw  wvt  atage. 

When  1  confessed  to  some  ot  ttas  «c«aX.  ^tdw^ai  tfvMv^.^'Oaax.  Ma» 
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tnajned,  the  rich  and  mellow  tones  of  her  roice 
gaTs  added  power,  blending  with  the  inusic  of  the 
verse.  It  wan  by  her  own  earnest  wi^h  that  she 
played  Cainiolaj  in  Masslnger'y  Maid  of  Honor^  and 
tiiifl  was  certainly  one  of  her  mo&t  exqnisite  and 
loat  finialied  parts ;  but  the  quiet  elegance,  the 
rieet  dehcaey  of  the  delineation  were  never  n^h^ 
preciated.  She  was  aware  of  this :  she  said, 
first  rows  of  the  pit,  and  the  first  few  boxes  wil 
nnderstaud  sue ;  fpr  the  rt^st  of  that  great  theatri 
J  ought  to  pl»y  as  they  paint  the  scenes — in 
splashes  of  black  and  white/'  Bianca«  in  Hill 
inan's  ]?aziOp  was  anulinir  of  her  fine^it  parts,  and 
as  it:  contained  mgie  stc'ige  cliect,  it  told  more  with 
the  publie.  In  this  eharaeter  she  certaialy  took 
even  her  greatest  adniire.i's  by  surprise.  The  ex- 
pression of  slumbering  passion,  and  its  gradual 
developmentj  was  so  fervently  portrayed,  and  yet 
so  nii'ely  shaded ;  the  fiunigy  of  jealousy,  and  the 
alienation  of  intellect,  so  admirably  diseriuiinate*!, 
id  so  powerfully  given,  that  when  the  first  emo 
had  subsided,  not  admiration  only,  but  wonder 
seized  upon  her  audience  :  nor  shall  I  easily  forgei 
the  pale  t'oaiposure  with  T^hich  she  bore  tbi* — ow 
her  niest  iutoxieating  triumphs. 


brcbaiit  of  Yunlco,  Eomeo^  mud  ilullet  King  Leur,  k^*  were  [ 
ntd  in  ED^Iiitii]^  not  only  with  ImiiOftHiit  ntnLHsionJ  or  t 
xifc^  Hiiit  vrltii  abfl^lute  a.Ucra.tkiiifi,  afl'octing  ("quiiJIj  tbd  triith  ( 

ictiT,  ami  the  I'Dti^trUt'tion  of  the  story,  the/  kw^tuM  nt  i 
t  flrflt,  as  jf  liiilj"  irH'rpclu^au3|,  (itid  theJi-  pctceptioti  of  tUc  ' 

heir  mnuii'imncm^  And  theli  Rooteinvti  w>  iw»»&ii^^^\^^^^*^^ ^''^'^^  ^ 
i  Jf  ibit  ii^Aiiioil  for  luy  country nwa- 
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In  Constance,  in  Queen  Katherine,  in  Lady 
Macbeth,  the  want  of  amplitude  and  matuiity  of 
person,  of  physical  weight  and  power,  and  a  defi- 
ciency both  of  experience  and  self-confidence,  were 
against  her ;  but  her  conception  of  character  was 
so  true^  and  her  personal  resemblance  to  her  aunt 
so  striking,  in  spite  of  her  comparatively  diminutive 
features  and  figure,  that  one  of  the  best  and 
severest  of  our  dramatic  critics  said,  "  it  was  like 
looking  at  Mrs.  Siddons  through  the  wrong  end  of 
an  opera-glass."*  She  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  quite  a  new  reading,  which  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  the  true  reading,  of  the. character 
of  Katherine  of  Arragon,  and  instead  of  playing 
it  with  the  splendid  poetical  coloring  in  which  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  arrayed  it,  bring  it  down  to  the  prosaic 
delineation   which    Shakspeare    really   gave,    and 

♦  The  resemblance  was  in  the  brow  and  eye.  When  she  was 
Bitting  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  he  said,  "  These  are  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Siddons."  She  said,  "You  mean  like  those  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons." "  No,"  he  replied,  "  they  are  the  same  eyes,  the  con- 
struction is  the  same,  and  to  draw  them  is  the  same  thing." 

I  have  ever  been  at  a  loss  for  a  word  which  should  express  the 
peculiar  property  of  an  eye  like  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which 
could  not  be  called  piercing  or  penetrating,  or  any  thing  that 
gives  the  idea  of  searching  or  acute ;  but  it  was  an  eye  which, 
in  its  softest  look,  and,  to  a  late  period  of  her  life,  went  straight 
into  the  depths  of  the  soul  as  a  ray  of  light  finds  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Once,  when  I  was  conversing  with  the  celebrated 
German  critic,  Bottigar,  of  Dresden,  and  he  was  describing  the 
person  of  Madame  Schirmer,  after  floundering  in  a  sea  of  Eng- 
lish epithets,  none  of  w\v\c\v  cowveyed  his  meaning,  he  at  last 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm— '•'•  l&.aAa.m^\  >afeT  «^%  nto».  ^petfwai- 
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^^TOStoiy  and  Holbem  have  transmitted  to  us ;  but 

I       the  experitiicut  -wim  deemed  too  hazardous;  and  II 

was  go.     The  pubtio  at  large  wauld  never  haTo 

tiuderstood  it.     The  charajcter  of  the  queen  mother, 

in  her  own  tragedy  of  Fraitijis  L,  was  another  part 

I       of  which  the    weight  seecaed   to  overwhehm  her 

youthful  powers,  and  after  thi^  iarst  few  tights  ^e 

^g^a^i^^d  to  play  it. 

^H    While  on  the  Eugbsh  stage,  she  never  bee 
1      BD  far  thei  finiebed  artiel  aua  to  be  independent  of 
het  own  emotions,  her  own  individual  senfimeuta,! 
It  waa  not  only  necessary  thai  she  should  under- 

Eitaad  a  character,  it  was  necesssary  that  she  should^ 
Wket  it  She  invariably  excelled  in  those  character 
in  which  her  sympathies  were  awakened.  la" 
Juliet,  in  Portia,  m  Cainiola,  in  Julia,*  (peo'hapfl 
Uie  uiost  popular  of  all  lier  parts,)  and  I  believe  I 
bay  add:  iu  Bianca,  she  will  uot  eoou  or  easily  be 
sttr|>as^d.  For  Ihe  same  reason,  if  she  eould  be 
said  to  have  failed  in  any  part,  it  wai»  in  that  of 
Calista,  wbieh  sbe  abhorred,  and  never^  I  believe, 
^Motdd  comprehend-  Isabella  f  was  another  part 
^^prhicb  1  think  she  never  really  felt;  she  never 
could  tbrow  her  powers  into  it.  The  bald  style 
and  the  pi^osiiie  monotonous  ruLsery  of  tJie  first  acta, 
ill  which  her  aunt  called  &rth  such  torrents  of 
tears,  wearied  her;  though  the  tragic  of  the  situa?' 
tions  ict  the  last  act  roused  her,  and  was  given  most 
effective  ly.    She  had  not,  at  iL^  ^ass«.  -fiw^  \H^3t 


'  In  tha  StUKhbKilL. 
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(bave  of  113,  coiiqutired  the  met^baojeal  part  of  hef  ■ 
^rofeasioa— the  last,  but  not  the  least  necessupy 
iie|>artment  of  her  art»  which  it  had  takcii  her  auntj 
Sitldotijg  Feveti  years^  an^t  Pasta  aJmost  as  longi  M 
at  hi  eve  ;  she  ^m  ioo  much  under  the  iu^^eoce  <tI« 
her  owu  nerves  and  moods  ol'  feeling;  the  wanlj 
hlusbeSf  the  hot  tearSj  the  eob^  the  tremor,  were  at 

»titin-*si  too  real.      After  playiog  in  Mrs.  Beyerlf, 
Bianea^  and  Julia*  the  physical  siifferiog  and  es- 
citemGot  were  sometimes  moat  painftil ;    and  lins 
perfoitnance  of  Conslaoee  atrtually  deprived  ht^r 
of  her  hearing  for  several  hours,  and  r(?ndereii  lier 
own  voice  inaudible  to  her'  this,  it  will  be  allowed^ 
waa  pajang  somewhat  dear  lor  her  laurels,  tsveo 
tlioiigb  she  bml  valueil  them  moi'e  than  in  truth  sbe 
ever  cUtl. 
^m    Fanoy  Kt!inble,  as  one  of  a  lifted  raee,  **  thf 
^^atest  born  of  all  Olympus*  faded  bierareby/'  biul 
really  a  just  pride  in  the  protfestiioual  distini'iioii  i 
her  tamiiy*     She  was  proud  t>l'  being  a  Ivemhl^ 
^Kfuid  not  insensible  to  the  idea  of  treailing  in  tb 
^Hteps  of  her  aunt.     But  sha  bad  st?en  the 
^Hiesei'ratedt  and  never  for  a  moment  indulged  ill 
I      thought  that  she  was   destined   to  regenerate 
Hhe  felt  truly  ber  own  position.      Her  arabitio 
was  not  proilissioufil.      Sbe  had  always  the  eoO( 
flciousness  of  a  power — of  which  she  has  alreadl 
given  evidenee^ — to  ensui-e  to  herself  a  higiier,  { 
more  real  immorla\\ty  \.\\&3\  tVdt  which  the  sta 
eaa  bestow,    Sh e  had  a  \  e,t^  \\V^\ \^^^jl^  ^iji^vt^'jyiSi! 
of  iJiB  capabilities  oV  \wv  %vn\  >t^vv\  vV^  w^^v^^  ' 
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gaivce  of  her  uiind,  lier  poetical  tetnperament^  Jief 
p  rot  bund  sense  oP  the  senout;  idsal,  rendered  her 
tremely,  and  at  UimB  painfully  sensitive ^  to  the 
tsaic  (Irawbai'ks  whifh  attended  its  exereise 
pubHcj  and  her  strong  iinderatauding  elaowed  h 
possible  evils.     She  feared  lor  the  effect  th^ 

ticessant  praJae,  incessant  excitementj  tniglit  a1 
^ngth  prodiiL-e  on  her  temper.     "  1  am  in  dismay/' 
said  ahe,  (f  give  her  awn  irords,)  **  whun  I  thin 
that  all  fhis  may  become  net-essarj  to  me.     Couh 
1   bo   sni*e  of  retaining   my  love   for  higher   aoi 
better  occn patrons,   and  my  deaire   for  a  nobltsi 
tbougb  moru  (^listant  iamu,  1  ehotdd  not  havo  thc! 
appj^iihensioriB ;  but  1  am  out  oil'  by  conetant  lalx; 
fi'om   tho«fc5  pursuits  which  I  love  and   honor,  an 
ueither  thev,  nor  any  of  our  eripabiliti<a»T  can  om 
'«  long  neglect  and  rlisuse,*'     Thus  she  felt,  ani 
us  she  expreiised  herself  at  the  age  of  twt!nty,1 
id  eTen  while  enjoying  her  succeis  with  a  tnie 
frlish  buoyatic-y  of  spirit^  the  more  delightful,  the 
more  interesting,  inasmueh  as  it  SrCemed  to  tremble 
itself     I  hiivt!  actually  heard  her  reproached 
not  being  suJficienH^  elated  and  excited  by  the 
public  homage  ;  but^  the   truth  is,  she  was  grateful 
for  praise,  rather  tban  intosLieated   by   it^ — tnon 
pleased  with  her  success  than  prond  of  it* 


n 


I«B0o11oct  bdnjt  pTeaent  when  flome  one  was  fepeatlug  tio 
•k    Bhe  ihti^ncd  very  ■q^uAat\\i .  ilu4  ^'ti.*;^  ijaXa.  Vsyo-  ^.''^ 
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aiv  ijot,**  said  she,  **  feel  all  I  coulii  fec4 :  1  nmsl 
natijli  uiy^lf/*     And  by  a  more  i 


re  exact  attenUou 

duties^  and  by  giving  as  much  hi 

I  possible  to  tbe  t-'ulUvaf/ioii  of  man j  resources  aud 

iM'Oinplisbments,  i^ht  cudciavored  to  p tester ve  t] 

bommaud   over   ber  own  taL^ulties,  and   the  evei 

balance  of  her  mmd*     1  am  persuaded  that  tlils 

iotty  lone  of  feeliugT  this  mi  suture  of  self-subjeudoi 

ud  self-respect,  gave  to  her  general  depojtmti 

*oii  tho  i^tage  that  indescribable  eharra^  quite  apaJ 

frotu  any  graee  of  person  or  action^  ivhicb  all  w] 

bave  ^een  her  must  have  M%  and  none  can  ha' 

brgi.»Lteti- 

And  now,  what  shall  I  aay  more  ?    If  1  daj 
trO  violate  tbe  saru'edneiss  of  pnyate  iuteiHjotinsGT 
could  indeed  say  nmoh — -7HUch  more,      Tlmt 
eaine  fbrwanl  and  devoted  hei'solf  for  her  faiuil^ 
in  tioii/s  of  trial  and  trouble — that  twice  ?ibe  ^v< 
tliem  iVom  ruiu — -that  she  has  ai.'hievetl  two  for^ 
^^^tunea,  beijides  a  brilliant  fame,  and  by  ber  taleata 
^Hrou  independence  for  hBrt^elf  and  those  ^he  lovea 
^B— and  that  she  has  done  all  thfs  belbre  the  age  ufl 
^Hbvc-and- twenty,  is  known  to  many  ;  but  tew  arfl 
l^^aware  how  mncb  more  admirable,  more  respeetablJ 
tlian  any  of  ber  mental  gifts  and  ber  well-earneJ 
difitinction,  were  the  moral  strength  with  wlilcli  sSm 

Ik  \ 

^Kelr  tts  peoph  sjKnk  of  tua*  It  glvi>g  t%&  rdflitet^iMi  ImtiJt  lo  n^ 
tiiiiiti.  I  tanfiot  Gitiey  myBuVf  Ivki;  tUn^  K\\  V  ms^  vjimtm 
atjdt^tiftMUii  (a,  tJ!i(fet  you  aud  e^^ty  bol^f  Rre-^trj  uvwaV^jjJ 
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mtitainod  the  severest  ordeal  to  whii/h  a  jt>ii(. 
ckann^tfeir  coukl  b«  exposed ;  the  siniplk-lty  witii 
whirh  i^Lts  tndurt-d^ — half  reuoiliiig-^tlie  aiceai 
adulation  which  bea<;t  her  trora  morn  to  night  J 
her  sijlfKiQitimatid  in  succoasj ;  her  gentle  digtittjr  j 
t*ovorse  ;  her  litraightforward  mtegrit)%  which  kne 
no  taming  nor  shadow  of  turning  ;  her  noble  spirit, 
which  (Ufidained  all  petty  iivalry;  her  earaeat, 
ftense  of  religioo,  ^''  to  which  alone  ahe  trusted  to 
keep  her  right."  f  Suddenly  j^he  heeauic  tlwa  idol 
of  tlie  pablie  ;  suddenly  she  was  transplatited  iu 
a  sphere  of  st>eiet)%  where,  as  long  as  she  co 
administer  excitement  to  fashiotiable  inanity, 
was  worshipped.  She  (.carried  intrj  those  ri rubles  all 
thu  fruiihnet^  of  her  vigorous  and  poetical  mind 
all  the  unworn  feelings  of  her  young  heart, 
much  gcnidne  Biniplieity,  tueh  perfect  innoeefl 
and  modesty,  allied  to  suoh  rare  powers,  and  t-o  i 
habitual  famHiarity  with  the  langnage  of  poetry 
and  the  delituiatioti  of  passion »  was  not  there  undei^ 
stood,  or  rather,  was  mib -understood^— and  no 
wonder  \     To  the  bHas^  men,  the  vapid  girls,  and 

*  It  mual  ha  TumcmbeTed  tknt  It  wotf^not  em^y  fiishlonalulii  In- 
C!«DBC  and  |]UbUc  etptflaiuQ  ;:  it  iros  tho  opOP  QDtbusiafitisAdtuim- 
i  of  uTich  piuEi  aa  Sir  Walter  Scott^  5ir  TliDinaa  LimTetje^ 
»,  Rog«)^,  OMJipbiill,  Earry  Cbmwiill,  utid  othoni  of  ^ro&f 
,  who  bfou^bt  rich  fluttery  In  prow  khcI  Ik  ytn^su,  and  Uild  i 
It  tki  iiPi*  tifCU  Juit  t>6fi^n  ahe  came  qt\  tho  ptagA  sho  bad  Bpant 
atiDal  a,  yuftr  hi  Scc^tliiiid  witfc  her  excellent  FelatiTo  and  frfiind 

.  Jfonry  SiddDiie,  and  nlways  Tcfervwl  \b  fe\fc  i^K*Wia.  -oa^^a*^ 
*  BaifbHtleitJ  j^ar,  g^mntoil  to  her  Xa  ^T^^«it  ^^  TE&nft.iKfiA,'\J^'^ 
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generous  ieeliDgs,  "  when  the  Ijright  soul  broke 
forth  on  everj  fidei**  appeared  mere  acting ;  they 
were  indeed  constrained  to  believe  it  such  ;  for  ii' 
for  a  moment  they  had  deemed  it  all  tdidj  »t  must 
imve  forced  on  thtm  comparisons  by  no  meaiia 
^Korable  to  them.-ielves.  If*  under  these  circuxo- 
^fcccfi,  her  quicJi  sensibility  to  pleajsurable  emodofl 
of  all  kinds,  and  her  iM*ady  sympathy  wilb  alt  the 
external  refinement,  splendor,  and  luxury  of  arisr 
tocmtic  We,  conspired  tbr  a  moniout  to  daiesjle  h«r 
imagination,  sht^  recovered  herseH'  imm^<liat<jly, 
and  from  first  to  last,  her  warm  and  atrtnig  iilfet"- 
tions»  the  moral  tejctni'e  of  her  ebarac^ter;  the  re- 
finement,  which  was  as  native  to  her  mind,  **  as 
fritgrance  to  the  rose^"  remained  unimpaired. 
These — a  neb  clower — ahe  is  about  to  carry  into 
the  shades  of  dome^tit^  life.  Another  land  will  bi^ 
liur  flitnre  home.  By  another  name  shaU  fame 
sjieak  of  her,  who  was  endeared  to  tis  as  Fannv 
Kemblk  :  and  she^  who  with  no  steady  hand  pens 
this  slight  tribute  to  the  virtues  &he  loved,  bids  to 
ibat  name — farewell  ( 
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